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AIR.    SYDNEY    B'JXTON, 
BRITISH    POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

CHARACTER   SKETCHES: 
MR.   TAFT,    MR.    BRYAN. 
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C^\     ^l^""^    ^^^    ^\Km%,    MUSIC   AND   ALL   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 
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Bemew  of  Keviews,  1/9/08. 


DOG    AND 
LAMB    PROOF. 


NO   PIG 
CAN    MOVE    IT. 


I 


A  ROLL  OF  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE. 

There  are  five  chains  in  every  roll.  It  i«  easily  stored,  and  its  erection  is  the  simplest  thing  in  fences  ever 
known.  The  whole  fence  is  up  and  strained  taut  in  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  drill  the  holes  for  an  ordinary 
fence,  and  once  np  it  never  slackens.  Changes  in  temperature  are  provided  against  by  crimps  at  every  foot  in 
the  horizontal  lines— the  crimps  give  great  elasticity,  too — and  a  perfect  web  is  formed  by  cross-ties  between  the 
crimps.  No  wire  holes  are  needed,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  place  posts  further  apart  than  in  ordinary  fences. 
A  broach  does  not  affect  the  whole  fence,  and  is  easily  repaired,  and  any  shock  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
fence.     The  fence  is  made  of  the  best  galvanised  steel  wire. 

"THE    CYCLONE    FENCE    IS    A    GOOD    FENCE." 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 

Swanston -street,  Melbourne. 


BOOHS!    _BOOIlS^      BOOHlS! 

WE     SELL     THE     FOLLOWING  :— 

A    Desk    Book   of  Errors,   3s. 

Assimilative    Memory   (Loisette),   £1    Is.  posted. 

Connectives   of  English    Speech,  6s. 

English    Synonyms,   Antonyms   and    Prepositions,   6s. 

Foreign    Classics    in    English    (Wilkinson),   £1    16s. 

Literature:    Its    Principles   and    Problems   (Hunt),   5s. 

The    Essentials   of  Elocution,   3s.   6d. 

John    Brown    and    His   Men,   6s. 

William    Lloyd    Garrison,    6s. 

Supplement  to   the   Standard    Dictionary,   14s. 

John    G.   Whittier,   6s. 

Frederick    Douglass,   6s. 

Wendell    Phillips,   6s. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical    Quotations,    £1    Is.   posted. 


If  the  title  of  any  one  strikes  you,  write  to  us  for  particulars  of  it.     A  postcard  will  suffice. 

We  will   reply  by  return   mail. 

THE  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne 
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"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 

admirably    adapted    to    the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  R.S.C.f. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 


Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 
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H.I.M.  THE 


EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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V^^^^ 


HYPOL 

FOR 

PULMDNARYCOMPLAINTS 

AND   ALL 

Wasting  Disorders 

PLEASANT  7°^"^ 


AST  E 


CH  EMISTS 

Large  Bottles^/- 
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t  EVERY  nOlSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

I  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


I 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTINQ  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    D«rangement8   of  th«   Liver,   Temporapy  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Aloohollo  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Bilieusness,   Sksk    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with    High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  AfTectlons  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGE-STION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  &o.-" I  h»Te  olUn  thought  of  writing  to  trfl  yoo 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  u»ed  to  b«  a  perfect  m&rtrr  to  Indigreation  aD«l  BiliousneM.  About  eiz  or  wertm 
7««ra  back  my  huiband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  Derar 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  piok-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  IMOy" 


I 


Th«  •(Tect  Of  ENO'S 


FRUIT  SALT'   on    a    DisordereH    Sleepless    and    Fevsrish    Condition    la   almply  marvelloua. 
It  Is.  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Ramedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  '  Eruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlsss  IiiiTATioa. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO.  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.   C.   ENO'S  Patent. 


I 
I 
I 
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PURE   CONFECTIONERY. 


JAMES   STEDMAN    LIMITED, 

Lion''  Brand 

Confecrioner/'isrhebesT 
There  is  no  berrer 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION  BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

▲  delicious  Confection  enveloped  in  pretty  fringe-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and  answers. 
This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Oiosy  Fortune  Tellers' 
Hats.    Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BILL    (The    Unselfish    Toff-El), 

A  delightful  Tofllee,  raanufactuied  with  assorted  flavours,  and  enveloped  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
practical  Cartons  in  Australia.  The  Lankee-Bill  Carton  is  perforated  in  sections,  thus  allowing  the  purchaser 
to  break  oft  the  Toffee  in  small  pieces. 

JAMES  SFEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney, 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Absolutely  Pure 
and 

Wholesome, 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 
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International  Syndicate.l 
J.  Bull— 'Eavens  !     I  may  let  you  'ave  your  way. 

The  Suffrage  Movement  in  England  promises  to  as- 
sume serious  proportions. — News  Items. 


ALeOHOLie 


EXCESS 


Permanently  oared  at  par 
tient's  own  home  in  3  to  T 
weeks,  by  the  reoogni*e4 
TtTEVET  TBEATMENT,  with- 
out inconvenience.  Keetilt 
■■■■■^^^^^^■■'^^^^"  aiBUred.  Success  te»tiil«d 
by  ofBcia-li  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MJE.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  Im 
my  work.'^r7i«  Chronicle  says:    "A  remarkable  succeei.'' 

The  only  system  xtndeb,  English  medical  DtBEcrioN 

Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Tnrvey 
Treatment  Go.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
Strand.  London. _^__^^^____ 

Tilt 

Young  man's  maoazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3S.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original    and    Instructive 
Reading  Matter 

No    House   where  there   Is  a  YOUNG   MAN   should  b«. 

>    without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
ier.i  Order  to  Editor  "Young  Man's  Magazine,"  Box  322,  Wellington,  N.2 


THE  FINAL 
TOUCH  OF 
PERFECTION. 


Gerebos 


Are    You    Fond    of    Music  ? 
THE    PHONOGRAPH     TOP 

Spins  for  Fifteen  Minutes  with  one  wind- 
ing and  will  play  any  Tune  you  wish. 


Price,  complete  with  Music,  &c.,  2/6, 
post  free  to  any  address. 

THIS  I»  the  raoit  interesting  and  ingenioua  Top  ever  inTen- 
JL  ted  It  is  easy  to  spin  and  it  will  go  on  spinning  long 
af ter  Toi  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  By  holding  the  horn  a* 
shown  to  the  engr.-,ring  you  can  play  every  tune  you  can 
think  of  and  deliglt  your  friends. 

THE    UNION    COMPANY, 

299  Elizabeth  Street,  ISIelbourne. 


A  TYPEWRITER  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

The  "  Empire "  Typewriter  will  do  all  that  any  Type- 
writer can  do,  and  the  Price  is  Reasonable. 

The  "  Empire  "  is  simple,  visible,  durable  and  portable. 

Why  pay   £25  for  a  Typewriter    when  yon  can  get    aa 
"Empire"  for  ^^15  15s.,  and  12/6  for  case? 

EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER  CO..  M  CoUina  St.,  Meiboara*. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THE    F71MOUS    REM  BUY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's    Bronchitis   Cure. 


AFTEB  OTHER  TREATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— From  a  strict  sense  of 
duty  I  feel  that  I  should  publish  the  following  eUte- 
ment.  so  that  others  may  kuow  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  is  evident  that  a  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost;— In  September,  1906.  my  little  girl,  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measles,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  was  attacked  by  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  She  was  attended  by  a  legally 
qualified  doctor  of  high  st^anding,  but  liis  treatment 
was  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906,  h©  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — tliat  there  was  very  little 
hope  for  her.  For  eight  days  and  night's  she  had  been 
prostrated  by  Cough,  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  statue,  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  ta  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cpre. 
with  its  au.xiliary  medicine  for  tlie  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  as  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis G^ire.  I  gave  the  medicine  a.s  directed,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  from  the  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
each  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  i)erfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia,  Congestion  Cough,  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  t.liat  she  was  stili  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
splendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  npighbours  who 
have  witnessed  its  wonderful  effects.  It  absolutely 
snatched  my  child  from  an  early  grave.— Yours  grate- 
fully, D.   GARDINER. 

Police  Station,  Geelong  Bast,  Feb.  5,  1908. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A  SUFFERER  73  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

THOROUGHLY  CURED  BY  TWO   BOTTLES  OF 
HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


IMMEDIATE   RELIEF- EFFECT    "VTONDERJTJL. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Sir, — I  was  very  ill  with  Influenza  and 
Bronchitis.  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  first  dose  save  me  immediate 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thor- 
oughly cured.  Its  effect  on  me  has  been  most  wonderful. 
I  am  73  vears  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  make  use  of 
this  statement  by  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity generally.    Yours  most  r€sj>ectfully, 

THOMAS  R.   TREZISE. 
Reedy   Creek,  Victoria. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  H/  ©  FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  M'Kee,  of  Garr-street,  South  Geelong,  In 
view  of  the  imiKjrtance  of  a  iiereon  making  it  quite 
clear  what  treatment  was  successfol  in  curing  a  serious 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medicim.  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  had  failed,  stat* 
as  follows:  — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee.  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  qualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  tliat  the 
child  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  J  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  Geelong.  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  directions  which  accompany  each  bottle 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  from  each  dose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  and 
witliin  three  days  he  wa.s  free  from  the  Cough.  Pneu- 
monia and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing  satis- 
tactorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENCE  M'KEE. 

Carr-street,  South  Geelong,  Feb.  6,  1908. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO  I^AVE  HIS  BED. 


A  COMPLETE  CURE. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  yon 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in 
my  case.  About  three  year.s  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  I  became  verj'  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm. 
On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated 
matter.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor  who  pronounced 
my  case  to  be  consumption,  and  various  other  treat- 
ments had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  I  lieard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to 
you  for  a  course  of  the  medicine.  Wlien  it  arrived,  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed.  but  i  commenced  taking  it 
at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a  oom- 
l)lete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks. — Yours 
gratefully.  J.   BLAIR. 

Westminster  Bridge-road,   S.E.,   London. 


Beware  of  linita.tiOnS  !  The  great  success  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
has  induced  a  number  of  unprincipled  persons  to  make  imitations,  each  calling  his  medicine 
"Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting,  and  so  getting  a  sale  for  an 
imitation  which  has  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  HEAKNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conse- 
quently it  has  become  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  you,  in 
your  own  interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  for  HEARNE'S.  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,  Small  Size,  26;  Large  Size,  4/6.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria.  For- 
warded to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE.— Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  youngest 
child  and  the  most  aged  person. 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^lailenburgs  Foods. 

The  ••  Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the    disorders  common   to  children   fed   on   farinaceous   foods,  condensed   milk,  or  even   cow's  milk. 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftussls.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigfestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness, 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinar)'  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disapp>earance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,'  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  vou.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geeloiig,  Victoria. 

VOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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The  Fleet. 


Melbourne,  August  i8th,  1908. 
The  American  Fleet  is  practically 
with  us.  At  the  time  of  writing  it 
is  being  feted  by  New  Zealanders 
at  Auckland,  where  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm and  keenest  interest  are  being  manifested. 
Admiral  Sperry  seems  to  have  put  his  finger  upon 
the  most  sensitive  spots  in  New  Zealand's  sym- 
pathies, for  the  people  have  cheered  to  the  echo 
every  word  he  has  said.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
due  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  occasion,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  genuine  expression  of  America's  feeling, 
but  certainly  his  words  were  exceedingly  significant 
when  he  said  that  while  the  United  States  navy 
floated,  no  enemy  would  reach  New  Zealand's  shores. 
That  kind  of  statement  is  likely  to  make  one  feel 
that  there  is  something  like  an  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween us  and  our  American  cousins,  and  it  gives  one 
a  vision  of  the  English-siiieaking  race  joined  in  a 
great  confederacy  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  After 
New  Zealand,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  will  vie  with 
one  another  in  showing  honour  to  the  visitors. 

What  the  motive  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  sending  out 
the  fleet  on  a  world  cruise  really 
is  no  one  seems  able  to  say.  Ad- 
miral Sperry  has  intimated  that  amongst  other 
things  it  was  to  join  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  into  one  great,  complete, 
compact  organisation.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  there  are  some  w^orld-wude  effects  likely  to 
follow  from  this  great  spectacular  display,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  mere  national  motive  lying 
behind  the  scheme.  One  of  the  immediate  effects 
without  doubt  will  be  the  binding  together  of  the 
English  and  American  races,  a  truly  remarkable 
result  W'hen  it  is  remembered  how  greatly  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  built  up  of  men  and  women  from 
almost  every  continental  countrv.  One  could  almost 
imagine  that  thus  through  the  various  units  of  the 
United  States,  representing  people  of  almost  e\ex\ 
clime  and  nation  under  the  sun.  England  would  be 
able  to  stretch  out  hands  of  warm  welcome  to  all 
peoples.  The  efi^ect  upon  Australasia  will  without 
doubt  be  lasting.  America  is  being  brought  much 
closer  to  us  than  ever  she  has  been  before.  Austral- 
asia  is  by  this  visit  being  elevated  into   a  position 


Why? 


The  Xew  Zealand  Free  Lance.} 

New  Zealand's  Welcome. 

"  Now,  Uncle,  let  them  all  come.     Brown  or  yellow,  we'll 
keep  a  white  flag  over  our  heads'." 

which  she  has  not  held  before.  Not  in  our  history 
have  we  as  Auslralasians  been  dignified  by  such 
an  approach  from  any  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  possible  of  course  in  our 
earlier  development  for  this  to  be.  Nevertheless 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  so  honoured. 
Furthermore,  America  is  our  next-door  neighbour. 
A  tremendously  long  distance  separates  us,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  same  waters  wash  our  shores. 
Our  hands  join  across  a  seascape,  magnificent  in  dis- 
tance truly,  but  unbroken.  Doubtless  the  demonstra- 
tion mav  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  far-off 
future.  Having  once  made  a  trip  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  proved  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
done,  a  second  attempt  for  more  weighty  reasons 
could  be  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Hands  Claspe 
for  Peace. 


met  with  the 
quite  imagine, 
be,    when    the 


All  this  is  said  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  belong 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  would  be 
ridicule  it  deserves.  One  can 
however,  that  in  the  time  to 
Eastern  people  will  have  risen 
to  their  full  strength,  when  the  puzzling  situa- 
tions that  are  daily  increasing  around  the  east  and 
south-east  of  Asia  become  accentuated,  as  they  will 
do,  if  not  speedily  settled,  it  will  be  no  small  thing 
to  know  that  within  comparatively  easy  distance 
is  a  great  ally.  Britain,  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  all  joined  together,  reaching  round 
the  globe  in  one  unbroken  chain,  separated  by  no 
other  power,  might  form  a  combination  which  could 
dominate  the  whole  world.  Presumably  this  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  quite  well  one  can 
imagine  that  before  it  all  other  combinations  would 
be  futile.  It  scarcely  seems  likely,  in  view  of  the 
significant  fact  w^hich  was  pointed  out  bv  the  Ameri- 
can Admiral,  that  British  warships  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  Pacific,  that  America 
will  let  go  her  hold  of  the  Phillipines.  Every  day 
the  Pacific  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  centre  of 
the  world's  interests.  Here  where  the  vounger  na- 
tions are  clambering  fast  up  to-a  virile  manhood  are 
the  acute  problems  of  the  next  generation.  With 
the  United  States  on  one  side  and  the  Phillipines 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  not  an  unlikelv 
thing  that  the  white  shins  of  the  American  navv 
should  become  a  kind  of  patrol  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  one  cannot  imagine  the  United  States 
as  an  aggressive  land-seeking  power,  and  any  Conti- 
nental quarrel  Avould  make  the  echo  of  its  guns 
heard  in  the  East.  So  much  has  she  done  in  her 
comparatively  short  history  for  the  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  newer  parts  of  the  world,  that 
her  mission  of  peace  and  goodwill  must  not  be  turn- 
ed aside,  and  who  can  say  but  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific,  along  the  Asian  coast.  America's 
influence  for  good  will  be  incalculable.  It  may 
to  some  seem  a  "far  cry  "  from  the  sweeping  of 
the  American  fleet  across  the  Pacific  to  the  things 
we  have  seemed  to  see.  but  this  voyage  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history'  of  the  relation's  between  Bri- 
tain and  America — Britain,  of  which  we,  as  Aus- 
tralasians, form  such  a  proud  part — and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
The  Messengers     first  items  of  the  American   fleet's 
OT  the  Air.         ^.-^j^    ^^.^5    ^j^^   xQCord  of    its    dailv 
movements    bv    wireless    telegraphy 
as  it  voyaged  ^fcross  the  Pacific.     Australia  woke  up 
with  quite   a   shock  of   astonishment   to   find   in   its 
morning    newspapers   one    day    the    account    of    the 
movement  of  the  vessels  h)etween  one  and  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  Auclfland.  on  the  farther  side  of 
Samoa.     Possibly  Australians  have  not  had  a  better 
lesson  of    the    way    in    which  the  world  spaces  are 


being  narrowed.  Far  away  from  other  parts,  our 
isolation  tends  to  keep  us  somewhat  unresponsive  to 
some  of  the  greater  events  in  science  and  in  me- 
chanics that  are  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  this  demonstration  of  what  wireless  tele- 
graphy can  do  has  appealed  to  Australians  in  a  way 
that  the  communications  of  our  own  warships,  say, 
from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  could  not  do.  While 
people  in  the  old  world  and  America  have  for  some 
time  now  been  accustomed  to  getting  news  daily 
from  far-off  points  by  wireless  telegraphy,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  Australians'  were  able  to  taste 
such  a  novelty.  It  will  no  doubt  do  much  towards 
accelerating  the  establishment  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  ridiculous  strike  of  Sydney 
The  Sydney  tram  men  is  now^  a  thing  of  the 
Tram  Strike.       past,  but  its  lessons  will  remain  for 

a  long  time  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  members  of  the  Sydney  Labour  Council.  The 
whole  affair  savoured  so  of  the  grotesque  and  ridi- 
culous. It  seemed  as  though  even  the  natural  ele- 
ments had  conspired  together  to  turn  the  thing  into 
a  farce.  For  five  days  the  unique  strike  lasted  to 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  strikes — stump  oratory, 
processions  and  such  like — -and  then  it  strangely  and 
suddenly  collapsed.  Such  demonstrations  are  to  a 
strike  what  uniforms  and  bands  are  to  an  army,  and 
what  the  old  war  cries  and  earsplitting  veilings  and 
discordant  blaring  of  primitive  instruments  were 
to  barbarous  peoples  in  times  of  attack  in  war. 
They  are  demonstrations,  not  necessarily  of  fact, 
but  of  sentiment,  and  they  need  sunshine  and  other 
inspiring  local  conditions  to  make  them  truly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  public  takes  them  at  their  true  value. 
Besides,-  the  public  mind  is  swinging  towards  reali- 
ties rather  than  glamoury  superficialities  in  these 
things.  A  well-screened  Mauser  is  worth  any 
amount  of  band  playing,  and  silent,  organised 
forces  such  as  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
had  at  its  disposal  are  more  effective  than  street 
processions.  These  are  all  right  in  their  plare  as 
a  means  of  inspiration,  but  they  need  the  soliditv  of 
fact  behind  them.  This  the  strike  demonstrations 
lacked.  They  savoured  of  mere  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  The  strike  was  to  accomplish  so 
much  too.  Trade  was  to  be  paralysed,  civi- 
lisation was  to  stop  aghast  with  open  mouth, 
while  the  tramway  men  vented  their  feelings 
against  the  Railway  Department  on  the  general 
public.  But  the  trams  kept  on  running,  although 
spasmodically,  and  in  five  days  both  the  public 
and  the  tram  men  were  heartily  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  Even  those  among  the  public  who 
were  sympathisers  soon  became  strong  partisans 
against  them,  when  Sydney's  usuallv  sunny  skies 
were  transformed  into  black  mops,  from  which 
poured,  mercilessly  and  ceaselessly,  hour  after  hour, 
dav  after  dav,   the  pelting  rain.      Sydney  had  not 
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had  anything  like  it  for  many  a  long  day,  and  the 
week  of  rain  and  the  strike  will  be  remembered  to- 
gether. It  takes  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  to  be  merry 
when  one  is  wet.  Who  can  cheer  with  dripping  gar- 
ments? Falling  on  "  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  on 
sympathisers  and  opponents  alike,  the  steady  persis- 
tent rain  quickly  turned  sympathisers  who  had  to 
walk  home  miles  in  the  rain  into  opponents.  Rnin 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  processions  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  dreariness  of  nature  began  to  eat  into 
the  men's  souls  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  strike,  immediately  a  resolution  was  de- 
clared to  be  carried  at  a  mass  meeting  confirming 
the  desirability  of  continuing  the  strike,  the  men 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  making  application  for 
reinstatement.  It  was  amusing  and  pathetic.  It  is 
no  joke  to  "  hang  out "  when  the  tram  you  left 
standing  in  tlie  street,  a  lonelv-looking  but  eloquent 
tribute  to  your  lovalty  to  a  wrong  cause,  begins  to 
move  on  to  the  appointed  work  for  which  it  was 
created.  The  strike  -was  on  all  fours  with  the  Vic- 
torian railway  strike,  in  which  the  wheels  of  the 
engiaes  kept  going  round  in  spite  of  the  boasts  of 
the  drivers  to  the  contrary.  When  that  kind  of 
thing  happens,  one  must  feel  that  the  proposition 
one  is  "  up  against "  is  a  difficult  one.  Besides 
that,  as  one  man  put  it,  the  "  wife  and  kids  "  enter- 
ed into  the  situation.  That  was  a  factor  some  for- 
got. It  is  one  thing  for  the  man  to  "  process  "  down 
the  street  to  the  accompaniment  of  cheers,  and  an- 
other for  the  wife  at  home  to  have  nothing  to  feed 
the  helpless  kiddies.  And  while  some  men  might 
be  willing  to  give  their  families  a  taste  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  poverty  with  the  prospect  of  regular  work 
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again  ahead,  any  man  who  could  do  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  billet  was  being  filled  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  food,  would  be  callous- 
hearted.  And  a  tram-man's  job  .is  a  desirable  one. 
Pay  is  fair,  and  so  are  the  hours,  and  the  position 
is  secure  so  long  as  a  man  does  his  duty — as  secure 
as  any  other  Government  man's  job.  No  wonder  the 
strike  collapsed. 

The   trouble   arose   presumably   out 
The  Stated        of  the  case  of  one  man,  who  was 
Cause.  stated    to   have   defrauded   the   de- 

partment by  issuing  used  tickets. 
In  order  to  protect  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  theft,  the  Commissioners  employ  detectives 
who  travel  on  the  trams,  tendering  their  fares  like 
other  people,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  depart- 
mental affairs.  This  espionage  the  men  resent,  al- 
though no  honest  employe  need  have  any  reason  to 
fear,  and  such  a  system  ought  to  be  a  help  to  any 
honest  man.  It  is  no  more  than  any  business  estab- 
lishment does  on  a  smaller  scale  to  check  the 
honesty  of  its  emjiloyes.  The  man  had  appealed, 
and  the  case  had  been  reconsidered,  with  the  result 
that  the  conviction  was  upheld  by  the  departmental 
enquiry.  So  the  men  struck.  Before  the  end  of  the 
strike,  however,  this  aspect  of  the  case  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  a  hundred  indefinite  grievances 
floated  irresponsibly  before  the  public,  like  will-o'- 
the-wisps,  coming  from  nowhere  seemingly  and  dis- 
appearing as  mysteriously.  The  fact  is  that  the  men 
were  badly  advised,  and  they  trusted  to  their  own 
lunacy  extending  to  other  departments  of  the  public 
service.  When  one  ostentatiously  paraded  plea  had 
the  paint  rubbed  off  it  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
others  had  to  be  raised  to  keep  up  the  entertain- . 
ment.  The  espionage  system  has  its  disadvantages, 
that  is  true.  The  Commissioners  agree  with  that. 
Moreover,  they  are  quite  willing  to  change  the 
method  so  long  as  the  Department  is  protected. 
Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that  the  Union  should  sub- 
mit a  better  scheme.  But  no,  it  was  a  case  of  all  or 
nothing,  and  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
men  got  the  nothing  in  their  illogical  struggle. 
What  they  should  have  done  was  to  register  under 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  and  get  their  case  con- 
sidered. This  they  now  will  do,  so  that  the  same 
end  is  reached,  and  the  men  have  had  all  the  loss 
and  the  indignity. 

As    a    matter   of   fact,  this  strike  is 
An  Unexpected     going  to  do  more  to  settle  the  non- 
Result,  sense  of  the    trades  unions  in    New 
South    Wales    than    anything    else 
co'uld    have    done.      We    say  "  nonsense "  advisedly 
When  the  Industrial  Disputes  Bill  Avas  passed,  the 
Political  Labour  Council  advised  the  labour  unions 
throughout    the    State    to    flout    its  provisions,   and 
still  to  use  the  strike  as  a  means  of  gaining  their 
ends.     Such  a  wilful  and  rebellious  defiance  of  the 
law  has  perhaps  never  been  known  in  the  history  of 
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Australasian  legislation.  After  leading  the  indus- 
trial world  in  New  South  Wales  the  merriest  of 
dances  for  the  last  few  years,  the  Labour  Party  got 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Act,  but  because  it  did  not  suit  them  hi  all  respects 
they  were  prepared  to  wilfully  and  openU  defy  the 
law. 

Xow  at  the  very  first  exhibition  of 

A  their  wilfulness  they  have  failed  so 

Retracement.       disastrously  that  it"  will  be  a  long 

time  before  they  make  themselves 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  public  again.  They  them- 
sehes  ha\e  done  more  to  establish  the  Act  than  the 
other  side  which  desires  order  could  possibly  have 
done.  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act  was  there  all 
ready  for  a  ventilation  of  their  grievance,  and  a 
possible  removal  of  it,  and  Mr.  Wade  had  the  gene- 
ral public  entirelv  with  him  when  he  insisted  that 
the  Act  was  to  be  honoured  before  even  its  provi- 
sions could  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  the  men 
should  go  back  to  work  before  the  Government 
would  consider  the  position.  For  the  men  wanted 
a  special  tribunal,  when  the  law  had  provided  one 
which  was  intended  to  deal  with  such  matters.  To 
have  faltered  would  have  been  criminal,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  falter  or  waver.  Every  day 
strengthened  the  Government,  and  the  men  forced 
themselves  into  a  cul-de-sac.  One  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  of  the  whole  fiasco  was  the  chasing 
of  Mr.  Lawton,  the  President  of  the  Tram-men's 
Union,  bv  the  mob,  when  it  was  realised  that  the 
strike  was  all  over,  till  he  refuged  in  a  hotel,  where  he 
collapsed.  One  of  the  pluckiest  incidents  was  the 
action  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Chief  Railway  Commis- 
sioner, who  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  the  men 
and  advised  them  to  return  to  their  work.  It 
was  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  and  tact.  One  is  almost 
impelled  to  write  after  the  story  of  this  laughable 
affair,  "  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson,"  for  as  far  as 
the  Svdnev  Labour  Unions  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
a  lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  The  next  time  any  of 
the  unions  have  any  complaint  thev  will  certainly 
make  use  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  before  the 
trouble  instead  of  after. 


The  incident  of  Mr.  Johnson's  visit 

Confusion  Worse    to  the  Centenary  Hall  is  unique  in 

Confounded.        ^he  history  of  strikes,  and  is  worth 

recording  as  an  illustration  of  bold 
tact  and  quiet  confidence  on  hi^s  part,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  men  in  that  they  took  the  rebuke 
so  passively.  The  Daily  Telegraph  graphically  de- 
scribed it :  — 

At  his  own  request  the  Chief  Commissioner,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  Tramway  Commissioner,  attended  at 
the  Centenary  Hall,  and  addressed  the  men,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Mr.  Johnson's  first 
remark  as  he  looked  at  the  well-filled  hall  was:  "Don't 
you  think  you  would  be  better  at  work?" 


Voices:    "Yes!"     Other  voices:   "No." 

The  Chief  Commissioner:  "You  naughty  boys!  Why  don't 
you  go  back  to  work?" 

A  voice:    "Will  you  stick  to  us?" 

The  Cuief  Commissioner;  "Yes;  I  will  stick  to  every 
man  of  you.  You  will  have  to  deal  with  me  alone,  and  I 
will  decide  every  case.  Why,  we  have  already  213  cars 
running,  and  the  North  Sydney  lines  are  fully  manned. 
Every  day  you  stand  out  makes  it  worse  for  yourselves. 
Already  a  large  number  of  new  men  have  been  taken  on, 
and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  all  those.  Go  back,  and  let  this 
unpleasant  episode  be  forgotten." 

Mr.  Holmau  and  other  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
pointed  out  to  the  tramway  men  that  it  was  foolish  of 
them  to  continue  attempting  to  strike,  in  the  face  of  the 
odds  against  them. 

A  motion  was  then  submitted  that  the  strike  be  con- 
tinued. Its  supporters  blamed  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  for  their  weak-kneed  attitude  and  the  Labour  Coun- 
cil for  not  calling  other  unions  out. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

They  came  down  the  stairs  of  the  Centenary  Hall,  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  singing  "Rule  Britannia!"  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  the  lines  concerning  Britons  never 
being  slaves.  Then  they  cheered  and  yelled  and  flung  their 
caps   into  the  air. 

"  Now  then,  boys,  for  the  procession  to  Parliament 
House,"  someone  cried,  but  the  pro-cession  was  never  form- 
ed. There  was  much  ciuiet  whispering  going  on,  and  then 
there  was  a  move,  first  in  twos  and  threes,  and  afterwards 
in  bunches,  to  Bridge-street,  the  site  of  the  superintendent's 
office.  Then  the  intention  became  clear.  As  individuals  the 
men  intended  to  return  to  work.  When  this  decision  be- 
came manifest,  the  men  threw  off  all  attempts  at  secrecy. 
A  procession,  but  not  of  the  kind  contemplated,  was  set 
up. 

For  some  hours  previously  men  had  been  leaving  the 
meeting  quietly,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  Mr.  Knee- 
shaw's  office  they  were  immediately  signed  on.  The  result 
of  the  vote  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  large  body  of 
police  was  stationed  outside,  the  departmental  offices  when 
the  advance  guard  from  the  meeting  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. But  the  onlookers  did  not  act  as  if  they  had  but  a 
few  minutes  before  decided  to  remain  on  strike.  There 
was  no  more  "  Rule,  Britannia."  no  more  shouting,  no  more 
oratorical  fireworks.  The  police  were  nonplussed  for  the 
moment.  Then,  in  a  trice,  they  were  regulating  the  traffic 
that  soon  blocked  the  footpath  and  spilled  into  the  street, 
The  men  pushed  and  shoved  one  another  in  their  anxiety 
lest  they  should  be  too  late,  and  so  that  they  should  be 
seen  in  their  proper  order,  a  queue  was  formed.  But 
those  who  followed  refused  to  recognise  it,  and  soon  the 
late  strikers  were  jammed  one  against  the  other  like 
matches  in  a  box.  Men  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
sign  on.  An  inkling  of  what  was  happening  reached  the 
officials  of  the  Tramway  Union  and  the  Labour  Council. 
They  came  along  to  see  for  themselves,  and  gazed  at  the 
spectacle  astounded.  Tliey  left  without  attempting  to  stem 
the  tide  of  waiting  applicants,  who  grew  in  numbers  de- 
spite the  efJorts  of  a  staff  of  clerks  to  enrol  them.  At  6 
o'clock  names  had  been  taken  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  still  the  crush  was  as  great  as  ever.  Men  who  had 
no  chance  of  getting  near  the  entrance  for  hours  wrote 
their  names  on  slips  of  paper,  together  with  that  of  their 
depot,  and  these  were  handed  in  by  their  more  fortunately- 
placed  mates,  when  they  were  signed  on.  After  dark  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  those  who 
waitetl  for  an  opportunity  to  make  application  for  rein- 
statement. The  resolution  of  the  afternoon,  the  union, 
everything,  were  forgotten  in  the  rush  to  get  back  to  the 
old  billets   again. 
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One  of   the  things   most   to  be   re- 

The  Selfishness      gretted  is  the  fact  that   tlie  union 

That  Kills.         jj(j   jj.g   jjggj.   jQ   provoke   a   general 

strike.  This  is  barbarism  superla- 
tively barbaric.  It  is  on  a  level  with  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Truscott,  secretary  of  one  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Labour  Unions,  to  the  effect  that  if 
Mr.  Hoskins  did  not  start  the  Lithgow  iron  works  in 
double-quick  time,  an  effort  would  be  made  to  get 
coal  miners  to  strike  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his 
knees.  This  wholesale  paralysis  of  business  that 
some  of  the  Labour  Party  are  willing  to  precipitate 
is  nijt  only  what  one  would  not  look  for  in  a  civilised 
country,  but  it  bespeaks  a  malignity  which  is  cap- 
able of  the  most  \icious  things.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  are  a  working  community,  and  it  is 
workers  who  feel  most  keenly  the  pain  when  any 
part  of  the  social  system  gets  out  of  adjustment. 
The  spirit  which  can  look  quietly  and  contentedly 
on  general  and  undeserved  suffering  while  one's  own 
end  is  being  served  is  on  a  par  with  the  spirit  of 
Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  The 
spirit  of  selfish  interest  which  would  make  that 
possible  is  exhibited  in  another  way.  Said  a  tram- 
man  during  the  strike,  "  I  hope  the  railway 
men  don't  come  out.  If  they  do,  I'll  have 
to  walk."  Although  this  spirit  suited  the  average 
householder,  yet  on  the  tram-man's  part  it  was  an 
individual  manifestation  of  the  selfishness  which 
on  the  union's  part  desired  the  railway  men  to 
come  out,  no  matter  how  the  workers  in  gene- 
ral might  be  incon\''enienced.  This  is  the  wrong 
spirit  for  a  mutual  co-operative  ideal.  And  until 
that  spirit  of  brutal  selfishness,  acting  in  any  direc- 
tion whatsoever,  so  long  as  labour  has  a  particular 
interest  to  be  served,  is  eliminated,  the  day  of  frar 
ternitv  and  equality  is  a  long  way  off.  By  all  means 
if  men  have  a  grievance  let  them  get  it  remedied, 
and  fight  the  best  they  know  how,  but  in  ways  that 
are  constitutional,  to  sav  nothing  of  human  and 
humane. 

A  strike  of  another  kind,  has  hap- 

Strikes  and         pened  in  West  Australia,  and  there 

Strikes,  jg   ^^  exceedingly    amusing   side  to 

this  one.  Perhaps  no  strike  has 
been  attended  with  less  "serious  consequences  to  the 
public.  ^Nlaybe  also  none  has  created  greater  con- 
sternation amongst  members  of  Parliament.  This 
strike  was  eminently  successful,  too.  The  newspaper 
reporters  in  the  West  Australian  Parliament  House 
have  been  hampered  by  want  of  room.  They  have 
been  expected  to  do  the  arduous  work  of  reporting 
the  wise  sayings  of  legislators  with  their  note-books 
practically  upon  their  knees,  for  no  provision  was 
made  for  writing  up  copy.  The  reporters  therefore 
struck,  and  refused  to  report  the  speeches  of  the 
members.  The  battle  has  been  on  for  a  week  or 
two.  The  reporters  were  obdurate,  and  so  was  the 
House  Committee,  but  the  former  had  the  balance 
of  power,    and   their  refusal   to  report  has  caused 


the  prorogation  of  Parliament  to  take  place  at  once, 
the  session  practically  collapsing.  How  could  mem- 
bers be  expected  to  argue  upon  high  public  ques- 
tions if  their  voices  reached  no  other  ears  than  those 
of  other  members,  who  were  to  be  con\inced  by  the 
argument  ?  The  strike  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
hurrving  on  the  general  elections,  which  are  to  take 
place  on  September  ii.  The  exodus  of  the  members 
almost  resembled  a  debacle,  so  anxious  were  the 
country  representatives  to  get  to  their  seats.  Manx 
of  them  did  not  wait  for  the  prorogation  proceed- 
ings. The  reason  of  course  is  that  rival  candidates 
are  in  the  field,  and  the  constituents  have  not  even 
had  the  benefit  of  reading  what  members  have  said 
in  the  House.  Probably  by  the  time  the  new  session 
opens,  proper  provision  will  have  been  made.  With 
this  strike  one  can  be  in  hearty  sympathy,  if  it  is 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  saved 
the  pain  of  having  to  read  members'  speeches. 


Although  tucked  away  unpreten- 
labour's  tiously    in   a   corner   of   the   news- 

Awakening,        papers,  an  item  of  news    projected 

from  New  Zealand  is  fraught  with 
more  social  possibility  than  a  good  many  things  in 
the  same  issues  which  received  great  headlines  and 
much  space.  The  note  in  question  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Trades  Council's  Conference  in  Wellington 
had  by  24  votes  to  4  added  to  the  report  of  the 
Executive  a  paragraph,  "  that,  in  view  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  to- 
wards organised  labour,  this  Conference  be  re- 
quested to  give  expression  to  an  opinion  on  the 
liquor  traffic."  It  is  stated  that  generally  the  dele- 
gates voted  against  the  traffic.  It  seems  curious  in 
one  way  that  the  opposition  should  be  engendered 
on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  liquor  party  to- 
wards the  Council,  instead  of  being  inspired  by  a 
hatred  of  the  trade,  but  it  does  not  matter  very  much 
after  all  why  the  decision  is  made  so  long  as  it  is 
made.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Council 
delegates  generally  spoke  against  the  traffic,  it  being 
urged  that  labour  should  seriously  recognise  this 
gigantic  monopoly  and  the  way  in  which  it  kept 
workers  in  subjection.  It  is  helpful  to  know  that 
labour  in  Australasia  is  at  last  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  enemy  to  organised  labour  is 
liquor.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  argu- 
ment here.  Most  other  people  can  see  what  labour 
up  to  the  present  has  not  seen — i.e.,  that  the  liquor 
partv  maintains  its  existence  very  largely  because 
of  the  help  and  sympathy  given  to  it  by  the  labour- 
ing classes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  liquor  tries  so 
hard  to  keep  its  hand  upon  labour,  for  it  will  be  a 
sorrv  dav  for  the  liquor  trade  when  labour  councils 
generally  take  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hostilitv  to  it.  Mav  the  example  of  New  Zealand 
workers  be  speedily  followed  by  ex-ery  worker  in 
Australia  ! 


History    of    the    Month. 
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Speaking  of  Xew  Zealand  and 
Bare  Majorities  liquor,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Reform.  jj^^  No-license  party  is  reviving  its 
old  cry  of  the  bare  majority.  The 
party  has  never  asked  anything  but  a  bare  majority, 
statements  by  interested  politicians  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  iniquitous  three-fifths  major- 
ity provision  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  against  the 
wish  of  the  Xo-license  party.  As  they  prophesied, 
so  it  has  turned  out.  The  three-fifths  majority  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  is 
a  political  outrage  upon  a  democratic  community, 
and  it  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  unneces- 
sary, undesirable  and  undemocratic  things.  A  de- 
putation which  waited  upon  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
however,  did  not  convince  him  of  the  desirabilitv  of 
bringing  forward  a  Bill  to  provide  f'or  the  amend- 
ment during  this  session,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
in  his  view  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  return 
men  who  believed  in  the  principle  and  then  to  en- 
dea\our  to  get  it  passed  when  the  new  Parliament 
meets  next  year.  Australian  temperance  workers 
are  delighted  at  New  Zealanders  taking  this  step, 
for,  unfortunately.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria's 
Licensing  Bills  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  New  Zea- 
land with  regard  to  the  three-fifths  majority.  The 
principle,  which  is  not  recognised  in  any  other 
department  of  political  life,  should  be  eliminated 
from  our  licensing  systems. 

Some   time   ago   it    was    announced 

c,.«-.,--,.^»:„»      that     New      Zealand     intended     to 
Superannuation      •   •.■  ,  ,  r      .•       i 

Sclieme.  mitiate  a  scheme  of  national  super- 

annuation. Sir  Joseph  Ward  has 
now  stated  that  he  intends  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
inaugurate  it.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who 
woul'J  be  verv  glad  to  invest  money  with  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  behind  it  that  they  will  receive  a 
pension  as  long  as  they  li\e.  Provision  is  made  that 
persons  under  55  years  of  age  may  contribute.  In 
return  for  a  moderate  payment,  pensions  will  be 
granted  not  exceeding  ;^2  a  week  either  at  60  or  65 
-years  of  age,  or,  on  being  disabled  by  sickness  or 
accident,  before  reaching  that  age.  Assistance  will 
l)e  granted  to  orphans  and  widows  of  contributors. 
\V'idows  would  receive  ^13  a  year,  children  5s.  a 
week,  and  orphans  55.  a  week  also,  until  thev  attain 
the  age  of  14  years.  For  widows  with  large 
famil^s,  a  supplementary  scheme  would  be  sub- 
mirr-  '.  TJiere  is  no  doubt  that  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  carried  into  proper  effect  would  in  time  to  come 
very  largely  do  awav  with  the  necessitv  for  old*  age 
pensions,  which  would  relieve  the  Government  tre- 
mendously. 

The   Victorian    A.N. A.    has     rarely 
State  dealt   with   a   more    timely    subject 

Governors.         ^^^^  ^^.j^^j^  during  the  month  a  depu- 
tation from  that  bodv  waited  upon 
the  State  Premier  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  State  Governor    as    at    present    appointed. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  subject  taken  up  by  a 
body  so  powerful.  In  common  with  a  few  other 
journals  we  have  urged  the  change,  but  public 
bodies  have  been'  slow  to  deal  with  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  A.N. A.  has  taken  the  matter  up  in 
earnest,  we  may  hope  for  something  to  be  done.  The 
usefulness  of  State  Governors  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  their  duties  are  so  clearly  mapped  out  that  any 
official  could  fulfil  them.  The  only  thing  of  mo- 
ment in  which  judgment  would  be  required  is  a  dis- 
solution of  the  House,  and  local  men  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  judge  the  issues  of  such  a  case 
than  a  newly-imported  one,  even  though  he  be  a 
representative  of  the  King  from  Britain,  and  if 
party  government  as  we  know  it  at  present  were 
abolished,  even  this  duty  would  disappear.  Besides 
this,  there  is  really  nothing  for  a  Governor  to  do, 
except  to  attend  certain  social  functions.  To  perpe- 
tuate the  office  as  at  present  simply  to  do  this  is  to 
degrade  it.  Moreover,  the  system  is  out  of  date. 
Either  have  an  elective  Governor,  as  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  nominated  ones,  as  is  done 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Canada,  or  ally  the 
office  with  that  of  the  Chief  Tusticeship.  To  say 
that  a  man  from  Britain  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  States  in  touch  with  the  Crown,  or  to  act 
as  an  impartial  judge  in  cases  where  local  prejudices 
would  probably  err,  both  of  which  pleas  have  been 
lately  advanced  by  interested  officials,  is  unadul- 
terated buncombe.  We  wish  the  A.N. A.  success  in 
their  quest. 

We  are  clearly  advancing.     The  im- 

^sfil'.^rt?^'  possibility  of '  a  few  years  back  be- 
Saturday  1  -  -ui      '  j       1       •  u* 

Half-Holiday.  comes  the  possible  and  only  right 
to-day.  Reforms  urged  to-day  and 
scouted  will  be  the  natural  procedure  of  to-morrow. 
For  many  years  Melbourne  reformers  have  been  try- 
ing to  secure  for  all  w'orkers  a  Saturday  half  holi- 
day. \  universal  Saturday  half-holiday  has  ad- 
vantages for  the  masses  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  gain  that  would  result  to  the  thou- 
sands of  shop  assistants  from  a  rest  from  noon 
on  Saturday  to  Monday  morning  would  become  evi- 
dent in  the  increased  health  and  virility  of  the 
community.  The  reasons  adduced  against  the  uni- 
versal Saturday  half-holiday  are  verv  poor.  For 
the  most  part  they  consist  of  the  threadbare  state- 
ment that  great  incon\-enience  would  result  from 
people  being  unable  to  shop  an -hour  or  two  before 
Sunday,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  supplied  by  Saturday  noon.  Some 
of  the  largest  city  retail  firms  now  close  at  midday 
on  Saturday,  without  loss  of  business.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  people  have  money  to  spend  they  will 
sr)end  it  even  though  a  few  hours  on  Saturday  are 
closed  to  them.  Friday  night  would  be  observed 
as  the  late  shopping  night,  and  in  a  month  people 
would  so  have  dropped  into  the  new  order  of  things 
that  they  would  have  forgotten  about  the  previous 
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one.  Of  course,  apart  from  minor  inconveniences, 
the  proposal  indicates  a  vast  stride  in  economic 
conditions.  Proper  hours  for  rest  are  properly  re- 
garded as  the  \vorkers"  right.  In  that  are  bound  up 
individual  health,  home  comfort,  economic  efficiency 
and  higher  mental  calibre.  These  are  national  con- 
cerns, and  the  movement  is  simply  a  part  of  that 
which  is  advancing  the  wide  world  o\"er,  which  recog- 
nises the  right  of  every  man  to  work  and  comfort 
and  rest.  In  Melbourne  the  agitation  has  assumed 
huge  proportions,  and  the  desired  result  cannot 
much  longer  be  delaved. 


The  UnioB 
Label. 


The  High  Court  has  deeded  that 
the  Union  Lal)el  is  t/ltra  vires,  a 
ilecision "  which  was  anticipated. 
But  a  curious  kink  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Victorian  Trades  Hall  Council 
makes  that  body  put  the  blame  of  the  matter  on  the 
members  of  the  Bench.  They  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect :  — 

That  the  Council  expres.ses  its  strong:  intiignation  and  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  invaJi- 
dating  Part  VII.  of  the  Trades  Marks  Act.  this  Coun- 

cil views  the  judgment  as  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  workers  and  the  trades  and  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a.nd  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
inimical   to   the  interests   of   a   free  people. 

That  it  shields  and  protects  the  sweater  and  his  satel- 
lites. 

That  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Federal 
Labour  Party  be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  will  en- 
sure the  will  of  the  petiple  being  paramount,  and  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament  clothed  with  ample  powers  to  prevent  its 
legislation  from  being  invalidated  by  a  section  of  the 
judges  of   the  High   Court. 

This  was  duly  carried,  and  forwarded  with  due 
gravity  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  sent  a  dignified 
reply  in  the  only  spirit  possible,  to  the  effect  that 
all  judges  had  to  do  was  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law.  What  could  the  Council  have 
been  thinking  of  ?  A  resolution  of  that  kind  is  a 
libel  on  their  own  intelligence.  A  court  can  only 
take  the  law  as  it  finds  it.  If  there  be  any  flaw,  the 
blame  lies  with  the  legislators,  and  it  is  they  who 
should  be  pilloried.  But  to  ask  that  legislation 
should  be  introduced  to  "  prevent  legislation  from 
being  invalidated  by  the  High  Court  "  is  to  propose 
to  make  Parliament  not  merely  legislator  but  judge 
also,  and  to  do  away  with  the  necessitv  of  a  Court 
of  Justice  at  all.  This  is  the  rcdtictio  ad  ahsitrdum 
of  that  proi)osition.  If  legislators  have  not  made 
laws  that  fit  in  with  the  Constitution,  the  proper 
course  is  to  have  the  laws  altered  and  not  to  charge 
the  judges  who  interpret  the  laws  with  the  possession 
of  a  spirit  which  implies  malice  or  bias.  This  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 


Queensland  politicians,   apart  from 
Various  '^'^*^  Labour    Party,  still  seem  to  in- 

dulge the  hope  that  some  combina- 
tion may  be  formed  that  will  ex- 
clude that  Party.  The  matter  was  hung  up  during 
Mr.  Kidston's  ab-sence,  and  now  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  life.  Probably  it  holds  more  potentialities 
regarding  Queensland  politics  than  most  people 
imagine.  Such  a  combination  would  mean  shooting 
legislation  off  in  a  .somewhat  different  direction.  Mr. 
Wade,  in  New  South  Wales,  promises  to  introduce 
legislation  to  shut  up  shops  where  betting  is  carried 
on,  an  omission  from  the  previous  bill,  and  has 
also  sketched  a  bill  to  provide  that  persons  arrested 
who  suffer  from  certain  diseases  should  remain  in 
custody  till  they  are  cured — rather  a  good  measure, 
one  would  think.  South  Australia  has  had  a  mild 
.sensation  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
Agent-General,  over  the  floating  of  a  loan,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins considering  that  he  was  passed  over,  and  his 
judgment  flouted.  As  elsewhere  indicated,  the 
West  Australian  Parliament  has  prorogued. 

Mr.  Deakin  spoke  freely  at  Ballarat 

CommoQwealth      on  the  Defence  system.     Lately  it 

Defence.  \^^^  appeared  to  take  a  back  seat. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Deakin' s  state- 
ments refer  to  a  compulsory  school  training  system, 
he  will  have  most  people  with  him.  The  State 
schools  are  the  places  where  the  training  in  methods 
of  war  would  be  learned  best,  and  with  the  least 
flavour  of  militarism.  A  lad  could  learn  at  school 
the  art  of  shooting  and  the  work  of  drilling  better 
than  at  a  greater  age  under  compulsory  service,  and 
the  fundamentals  would  be  far  more  likely  to  make  a 
permanent  place  in.  his  mind,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  would  avoid  the  evils,  social  and  mental,  that 
would  result  in  camp  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Furthermore,  as  anv  army  we  need  is  not  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  but  defensive  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  spirit  of  war  is  to  be  discouraged,  there  is  every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  boy  being  taken  in  hand 
while  he  is  in  school  and  thoroughly  drilled  while 
still  under  home  influences,  and  away  from  military 
display.  For  the  spirit  of  peace  is  abroad,  and  the 
duty  of  Governments  is  to  encourage  it,'  while  at  the 
same  time  they  make  ample  provision  for  protection. 
Everv  man  ought  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  de- 
fend his  home  and  countrv.  To  that  principle  every- 
body surely  agrees.  But  the  preparation  for  that 
can  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as  to  least  spoil 
the  lads.  The  matter  is  promised  to  be  taken  in 
hand  earlv  in  the  next  session. 


By  permission  froin  Neiv  York  "  Life.''^ 


The  First  International  Aerocar  Race. 


Brooklyn  Eagle.']  [Si.  Paul  Nrws. 

A  noxious  tropical  growth— always  in  bloom.  The  great  colonising  banyan  tree  of  the  Orient. 

In  Need  of  Pruning. 


Fiioto^iu. 


\_Russcli  atid  Sons. 


MR.    SYDNEY    BUXTON 

(Postmaster-General). 


Whose  tenure  of  office  has  been  distinguished  by  many  useful  postal  reforms,  above  all  by  the  institution  of  a 

Penny  Post  with  America. 


Progress 
Indeed. 


LONDON,  July  ist,  1908.  the  two  great  Empires  which  share  between  them  the 

Often  in  these  monthly  chroniques  tutelage  of  Asia    are    friends  and   not   foes.      Ever 

of    the    events    of    contemporary  since    the    Crimean     War     the     relations     between 

history  the  above  title  has  appeared  Russia   and    England    have   been,  to   put  it  mildly, 


a  misnomer 
rather  than  the  progress 
of  the  world  would  have 
better  filled  the  story  of 
the  month.  But  of  late 
there  has  been  a  welcome 
change.  Last  month  we 
had  to  chronicle  the  an- 
nouncement that  at  last 
the  British  Government 
had  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  endeavour- 
ing to  work  for  peace 
more  directly  than  in 
merely  making  prepara- 
tions for  war.  This 
month  we  have  to 
chronicle  two  other  wel- 
come victories  for  the 
cause  of  progress.  They 
are  the  more  welcome  to 
us  because  they  have 
from  the  first  been  set 
forth  before  our  readers 
as  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant advances  that 
could  be  made  towards 
the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind.  The  first  is 
penny   postage   is    to   be 


The   retrogression      anything    but    brotherly. 


The  establishment  of 
a  cordial  entente  between 
these  two  Empires,  advo- 
cated seventy  years  ago 
by  Cobden,  has  been  the 
polestar  by  which  I  have 
steered  my  course  ever 
since  I  entered  journal- 
ism, now  thirty-eight  years 
ago.  Thrice  during  that 
period  the  ill-feeling  be- 
tween Russia  and  Eng- 
land threatened  to  cul- 
minate in  war.  Now  at 
last  the  Governments,  the 
Sovereigns,  and  the 
peoples  of  the  two  Em- 
pires have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  antagonism 
between  their  interests 
and  their  aspirations.  The 
public  proclamation  of 
this  fact  is  a  landmark  in 
the  progress  of  the  world. 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."'\ 

Friendly  Relations. 


The  Tsar  (to  King  Edward):  "Delightful  seeing  you  again  after 
all  this  time.  I  suppose  your  Labour  Party  wouldn't  mind  our  talking  over 
a  few  family  matters  ?  " 


the     announcement     that 
established    between    the 


Spots  on  the  Sun. 

The  Royal  visit  to  Reval 
was  not  merely  a  family 
picnic  of  the  first  class.    It 

was  an  international  demonstration  in  favour  of  peace. 

It  lacked  only  one  element  to  make  it  ideally  perfect. 


United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire.  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  accompanied  his  Sovereign, 
The  second  is  the  public  proclamation  to  all  the  and  had  prefaced  his  departure  by  a  public  declaration 
world,  by  the  King's  visit  to  the  Tsar,  that  at  long  last      as  to  the  strictly  pacific  character  of  the  gathering,  we 
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should  have  had  nothing  left  to  desire.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  visit  was  sprung  upon  the  world 
without  due  preliminary  notification,  and  it  was  still 
more  unfortunate  that  the  King  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  This  gave  a  colour  to  the  preposterous 
story  credited  by  some  credulous  persons  in  Germany 
that  the  King  had  gone  to  Reval  to  conclude  a 
military  and  naval  alliance  with  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  hemming  in  Germany  with  a  fence  of 
steel.      The    German    Government   was    under    no 


King   Edward  in  the  Uniform  of  a  Russian  Officer. 

such  delusion,  and  the  official  comimmiqii'e  in 
the  North  German  Gazette  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  emphasis  with  which  it  rebuked  those 
who  endeavoured  to  excite  an  alarm  based  on  the 
"  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  new  constel- 
lation might  not  be  formed,  and  render  more  difficult 
a  peaceable  solution  of  pending  questions."  But  even 
in  administering  this  rebuke,  the  North  German- 
Gazette  remarked,  "  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  deny  that  difficult  diplomatic  controversies  might 
arise."     The  need  for  such  a  rebuke  may  be  realised 


when  Maximilian  Harden  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
"  so  isolated  is  Germany  become  that  many  perceive 
the  day  drawing  near  when  the  sword  must  cut  the 
railing  inside  which  blindness  allowed  her  to  be 
penned.  ...  It  is  not  only  in  the  army  that  the 
conversation  turns  on  war  to-day,  that  the  possibility 
of  a  bloody  morning  in  the  near  future  is  pondered 
on  ;  and  even  the  quietest  of  mortals  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  the  thought." 


The  Visit  to 
Reval. 


The  King,  the  Queen  and  Princess 
Victoria,  accompanied  by  a  bril- 
liant suite,  with  Sir  Charles  Har- 
dinge  in  attendance  as  chief 
tchinovnik  of  the  Foreign  Office,  sailed  from  Port 
Victoria  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  on  June  6th. 
They  passed  through  the  Kiel  Canal  and  reached 
Reval  safely  after  a  somewhat  rough  passage  on 
June  9th.  There  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Tsar, 
the  Tsarina,  the  Empress  Marie  and  the  young  Heir 
Apparent  (a  bright  and  promising  laddie),  who  were 
accompanied  by  M.  Isvoltsky,  M.  Stolypin  and  Sir 
A.  Nicolson,  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  A 
couple  of  days  of  friendly  visits,  lunches  and  dinners 
were  spent  in  the  most  enjoyable  weather.  In  the 
evening  the  Royal  and  Imperial  party  was  serenaded 
by  boatfuls  of  singers,  Russian,  German  and  Esthonian. 
Everything  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
Admiral  Fisher  proving  his  supreme  capacity  as  "  the 
dancing  Admiral,"  and  being  by  universal  consent 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  The  Tsar  was  ex- 
tremely well.  The  Empress  unfortunately  was  not  so 
well,  suffering  slightly  from  rheumatism.  But  every- 
one was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  when  the  picnic 
broke  up  all  those  on  board  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
yachts  looked  forward  with  delight  to  "our  next 
merry  meeting."  Considering  the  many  risks  that 
must  be  run  in  carrying  out  such  a  gathering,  and  the 
possibilities  of  contretemps,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  profoundly  grateful  that  the  event  passed  off  from 
first  to  last  without  a  hitch. 

What  was  said  on  board  the  ships 

was,  of  course,  not  reported,  with 

the  exception  of  the  speeches  of 

the    Tsar   and    the    King.      The 

Tsar,   after  expressing   the   deepest  satisfaction  and 

pleasure  with  which  he  welcomed  his   Royal  guests, 

said : — 

I  trust  that  this  meeting,  while  strengthening  the  many  and 
strong  ties  which  unite  our  houses,  will  have  the  happy  result 
of  drawing  our  countries  closer  together,  and  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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After  referring  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  he 
said  : — 

Notwithstanding  their  limited  scope,  they  cannot  but  help  to 
spread  among  our  two  countries  feelings  of  mutual  goodwill 
and  confidence. 

The  King,  not  to  be  outdone  in  expressions  of  good- 
will, declared  his  conviction  that  the  Convention — 

will  serve  to  knit  more  closely  the  bonds  that  unite  the  peoples 
of  our  two  countries,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  conduce  to 
the  satisfactory  settlement  in  an  amicable  manner  of  some 
momentous  questions  in  the  future.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
not  only  tend  to  draw  our  two  countries  more  closely  together, 
but  will  help  very  greatly  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace  of  the  world. 

After  expressing  his  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be 
followed  before  long  by  another,  he  brought  an  excel- 
lent speech  to  a  close  by  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Tsar  and  the  Imperial  family,  and  above  all,  "  of  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  your  great  Empire."  This 
is  about  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Russia  have  been  declared,  on  the 
highest  authority,  to  be  objects  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Britain.      Better  late  than  never. 

In  view  of  the  gratifying  success 

••  Forgive  them  ;     of  the   meeting   at   Reval,  we  can 

they  know  not  what     n-      •,     ^       r        •  .u       u      ac  ^       c 

they  do."  aftord   to   forgive    the  handful  of 

well-meaning  but  wrong-headed 
malcontents  who  made  formal  and  public  protest 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  rapproche- 
ment with  Russia.  As  an  exhibition  of  political 
fatuity  this  protest  could  hardly  be  excelled,  and 
the  fact  that  it  emanated  almost  exclusively  from 
the  professed  friends  of  peace  only  made  it  more 
supremely  ridiculous.  There  were  only  sixty-one 
of  thein,  including  tellers ;  twelve  being  Liberals, 
twenty-two  Irish  Nationalists  (who  are,  on  principle, 
opposed  to  everything  that  lessens  the  chance  of 
that  foreign  war  which  they  regard  as  Ireland's 
opportunity),  and  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
Labour  Party.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  that 
they  are  in  some  way  vindicating  the  principles  of 
Liberty  and  Constitutional  Government  by  protesting 
against  any  friendship  with  Russia  until  the  evolution 
of  Constitutional  Government  in  that  country  has 
reached  a  stage  which  satisfies  their  ideas  of  what  is 
right  and  proper.  Considering  that  the  Russian 
friends  of  Constitutional  Government  were  enthusias- 
tically in  favour  of  the  rapprochement  between  the 
Tsar  and  the  first  Constitutional  monarch  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  only  result  of  the  success  of  their 
protest  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  one  great 
security  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  Russia  and 
Asia,  the  tactics  of  the  sixty-one,  or  rather  of  the 
thirty-nine,  if  we  exclude  the  Nationalists,  are  quite 
inexplicable  on  the   assumption   that  we  are  dealing 


The  Tsar's  Children. 

Al  the  foot  is  the  Tsarevitch,  and  above  him,  in  ascending  order  of  age, 
the  Grand  Duchesses  Anastasia,  Marie,  Tatiana,  and  Olga. 
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with  sane  politicians  and  not  with  crazy  fanatics. 
"  Ignorance,  sheer  ignorance,"  to  quote  Dr.  Johnson's 
phrase,  accounts  for  much. 

The    only    serious   business  of   a 
The  Object  Lesson    diplomatic    sort    done    at     Reval 

of  1878.  ^vas  the  discussion  of  the  scheme 

for  the  pacification  of  Macedonia. 
This,  it  is  reported,  was  advanced  a  step  or  two 
further,  and  the  agreement  of  the  two  Powers  is  said 
to  be  complete  in  principle.  The  only  outstanding 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has  a  keener 
realisation  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  Germany's 
assen  to  the  project  of  reform  than  that  entertained 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Upon  that  point  Russia  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  right.  But  it  would  be 
well  if  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.  O'Grady,  and  others 
would  reflect  a  little  upon  the  origin  of  the  difficulty 
in  Macedonia.  The  reason  why  there  is  a  Mace- 
donian question  to-day,  the  reason  why  for 
thirty  years  that  luckless  province  has  weltered 
in  the  gore  of  its  inhabitants,  is  because  the 
Keir  Hardies  and  the  O'Gradys  of  1878,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  and  other  Radicals 
of  that  ilk,  kept  alive  a  propaganda  of  hatred  and  ill- 
will  to  the  Russian  Government  so  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  found  it  easy  to  re-enslave  emancipated  Mace- 
donia and  thrust  it  again  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk. 
Cowen,  like  Keir  Hardie,  acted  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 
But  he  made  himself  the  pander  of  Ottoman 
despotism.  And  to-day,  when  at  last  Russia  has 
come  into  line  with  England  in  support  of  Mace- 
donian liberty,  the  same  insensate  cry  is  raised 
against  Russia,  from  which  again  the  Turk,  and  the 
Turk  alone,  will  profit.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance 
for  Macedonia  unless  Russia  and  England  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their  going  hand  in 
hand  if  Englishmen  seize  the  very  moment  of  a 
friendly  rapprochement  to  hurl  all  manner  of  invec- 
tives against  the  Russian  Government. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Keir 

The  Pot  Hardie,  fresh  from  his   campaign 

the  Kettle.  i'^  India,  should  be  the  last  to 
indulge  in  censorious  comments 
upon  the  Russian  Government.  The  Tsar  may 
not  be  an  ideal  archangel  on  a  throne,  but  he  has 
at  least  established  the  Duma.  He  has  twice  dis- 
solved it,  according  to  his  rights,  and  he  has  modified 
its  constitution,  for  which  his  only  justification  is  the 
old  adage,  salus  populi  stiprerna  lex.  But  we  have 
not  even  established  a  Duma  of  any  sort  in  India. 
At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hardie  was  inveighing 
against    the     "  atrocities  " — of     one     side    only — in 


Russia,  Lord  Minto  was  rushing  coercive  legisla- 
tion through  his  Council  on  the  plea  that  "  no  exag- 
gerated respect  for  the  principles  of  English  freedom 
— totally  unadapted  for  Indian  surroundings — can 
justify  us  in  allowing  such  poison  to  work  its  will." 
Lord  Morley  is  a  Radical.  The  Tsar  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  straitest  school  of  autocratic  Conserva- 
tivism.  The  Tsar  has  gone  forward.  According  to 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  friends  in  India,  Lord  Morley  has 
gone  backward.  There  are  Russian  Pecksniffs  who 
object  to  the  Tsar  grasping  "  the  blood-stained  hand" 
of  King  Edward.  A  nation  which,  through  its 
Government,  exulted  in  the  "  methods  of  barbarism  " 
employed  to  devastate  two  South  African  Republics, 
cannot  afford  to  be  so  mighty  squeamish  in  choosing 
its  friends.  We  should  be  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  taking  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  than 
in  extracting  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  our  Russian 
brother. 

The   Shah  of  Persia,  finding  that 

The  Coup  d'Etat     his  Duma  had  become  the  centre 

Persia.  of  political  agitation,  which,  in  his 

opinion,  threatened  the  existence 
of  social  order  and  the  stability  of  his  throne,  dis- 
solved it  by  the  summary  process  of  bombarding  it 
with  a  park  of  artillery.  His  method  of  procedure 
was  original  and  drastic.  Many  deputies  perished  in 
the  ruins  of  their  Parliament  House.  And  to  make 
the  coup  d'etat  complete,  many  of  their  private 
residences   were   subjected   to   the    same    treatment. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  :  Mohammed  Ali   Mirza. 
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Looting  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent 
in  Teheran.  Several  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
hanged,  and  order  now  is  said  to  reign  in 
the  Persian  capital  as  once  it  reigned  in  Warsaw. 
The  Shah  is  summoning  another  Duma — Medjliss 
they  call  it  in  Persia — for  he  still  professes  to 
abide  by  his  solemn  coronation  oath  to  guarantee 
a  Constitutional  Government  to  his  people.  A 
Constitution  tempered  by  bombardment  may  last  as 
long  as  a  despotism  tempered  by  assassination.  But 
the  Persian  people,  who  imagined  that  they  were 
leading  the  Asiatic  world  in  the  direction  of  Consti- 
tutional liberty,  are  not  likely  to  be  cowed  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Shah.  The  one  satisfactory  thing 
about  the  whole  tragic  episode  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Russiin  Convention  secures  them  liberty  to  set  up 
Hell  within  a  ring  fence,  without  any  danger  of  out- 
side intervention.  And  Persia  is  so  far  outside  the 
civilised  pale  that  its  domestic  conflagration  will  only 
singe  Persians. 

There   is,   however,    one    trouble 

The  Trouble        which  is  menacing.      For  twelve 
on  the  ,  ,       °      ,  .  , 

Turkish  Frontier,    months   past  the  Turkish    troops, 

regular  and  irregular,  have  crossed 
the  Persian  frontier,  looted  Persian  farms,  and  occu- 
pied Persian  territory.  The  Persian  Government 
has  neither  money  nor  troops  with  which  to  expel 
the  intruders.  With  anarchy  in  the  capital,  there  can 
be  no  adequate  defence  of  the  frontiers.  If  Persia  is 
to  be  kept  intact  some  outside  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sultan.  That  pressure  is 
now  being  applied  by  Russia.  The  Sultan  has 
promised  all  manner  of  things.  But  a  month  hence 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  Turkish  invaders 
are  where  they  are  to-day.  In  that  case  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  do  well  to  associate  himself  with 
the  Russian  Government  in  saying  to  the  Turks, 
"  Hands  off  Persia  ! "  This  may  be  one  of  the 
"  momentous  decisions  "  to  which  the  King  referred 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  signature  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention.  If  there  is  any  dispute  as  to 
the  facts,  an  International  Commission  of  Enquiry 
ought  at  once  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hague  Convention.  We 
cannot  afford  Persia  to  be  eaten  up  piecemeal,  least 
of  all  by  the  Turks. 

In     South     Africa     Lord     Elgin 

The  Trouble        promptly  and  decisively  reversed 

India.  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner.     As  a 

result  South   Africa   is   at   peace, 

and  Boer  and  Britain  are  vieing  with  each  other  as  to 

which  can  contribute  most  to  the  federation  of  South 


Africa  under  the  British  flag.     In  India  Lord  Morley 
refused  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Lord  Curzon  in  the 
partition  of  Bengal,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are   face  to 
face  with  an  outburst  of  discontent  of  which  a  few 
assassinations 
are     by     no 
means     the 
most       serious 
manifestation. 
To  repress  this 
a     replica     of 
the    English 
Explosives  Act 
passed    in    the 
panic  that  fol- 
lowed      the 
abortive     at- 
tempt to  blow 
up   the    Local 
Governme  n  t 
Board,    and    a 
drastic       mea- 
sure   for    sup- 
pressing    sedi- 
tious     papers, 
have     been 
passed  into 
law.  The  situa- 
tion   in    India 
bears    a    dan- 
gerous   resem- 
blance to    that 
of  Russia  three 
years  ago,  and 
it  will  be  well 
if     our    advo- 
cates of  strong 
gove  r  n  ment 
were    to    read 
over    the   wise    counsels    which    they    so    liberally 
addressed  to  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time. 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  has  been  aff'ording  us  an  admir- 
able justification  for  his  recall  by  his  letter  "/'accuse" 
in  the  Times.     An  ex-official  who  seizes  the  present, 
of  all  moments,  for  discrediting  a  Government  face 
to  face  with  the  present  situation  in  India,  was  em- 
phatically not    the   right    man   in  the  right  place  in 
Bengal  two  years  ago. 

The   Government    through    Lord 
What  ought  to       M'"to    has    declared     that    "  no 
be  done.  anarchical     crimes    will     for    an 

instant  deter  me  from  endeavour- 
ing to  meet  as  best  I  can  the  political  aspirations  of 
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Sir  Andrew  Fraser. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
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fionest  reformers."  But  they  had  better  -hurry  up. 
And  would  it  not  be  as  well,  now  they  are  face  to 
face  with  anarchical  crime,  if  they  could  take  these 
"  honest  reformers  "  into  their  counsel  ?  Whether  they 
do  that  or  they  do  not,  there  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  right  speedily.  We  ought  to 
have  a  strong  representative  Indian  National  Council 
formed  in  London  to  advise  the  British  public  as  to 
what  is  being  done,  what  is  not  being  done,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  India.  We  have  several  eminent 
Indians  in  London  and  many  leading  Liberal  Anglo- 
Indians  whose  counsel  it  would  be  well  to  have  at 
this  crisis.  I  do  not  want  this  Committee  to  be  an 
anti-Governmental  Committee  ;  I  want  it  to  be  the 
articulate  mouthpiece  of  the  "  honest  reformers  "  to 
whom  Lord  Minto  alludes.  The  fact  that  such  a 
Committee  was  sitting  in  London,  and  that  it  had  the 
ear  of  the  British  public,  would  contribute  much  to 
the  restoration  of  the  confidence  of  honest  reformers 

in  the  future. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression 

abroad  among  Anglo-Indians  at 
the  front  that  they  are  no  longer 
regarded  with  that  pride  and  sym- 
pathy which  in  previous  crises  were 
their  staff  and  stay.  England,  they  say,  once  appre- 
ciated her  sons  upon  whom  has  been  laid  the  heavy 
burden  of  maintaining  her  Empire  among  the  untold 
millions  of  India.  Now,  every  peripatetic  M.P.  or 
touring  journalist  holds  them  up  to  popular  scorn.  The 
same  feeling  prevails  among  the  hard-working  officials 
in  Egypt.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  one  among  the  many  unpleasant 
sequelse  of  the  Boer  War.  The  fact  that  British 
officials,  as  upright,  public-spirited  and  conscientious 
as  Lord  Milner,  could  act  on  occasion  with  such  a  total 
disregard  of  what  the  majority  of  Englishmen  regard 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  when  the 
rights  of  a  small  nationality  seemed  to  them  to  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  has  caused  us  to  be 
very  chary  of  accepting  as  gospel  what  British  offi- 
cials say,  or  of  endorsing  everything  which  British 
officials  deem  it  necessary  to  do.  Thanks  to  Lord 
IMilner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  spirit  of  proud  con- 
fidence in  our  representatives  abroad  has  been 
disastrously  shaken.  Hence  accusations  which  would 
formerly  have  found  no  hearing  are  now  listened  to 
with  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  there  may  be  something 
in  them.  But  although  that  spirit  exists  and  must  be 
reckoned  with,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  to  desert  its  representatives  at  the  front. 
We  want  to  back  them  up  as  much  as  we  can.     We 


only  want  to  be  quite  sure  Milnerism  and  Chamber- 
lainism  are  not  sapping  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
in  the  justice  of  our  rule. 

Old  subscribers  of  the  Review  will 

The  Anglo-American  remember   that    in    the    very  first 

Penny  Post.         year   of    its   publication   the  first 

national  memorial  we  ever  pro- 
moted was  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of 
penny  postage  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.      We  may  therefore  congratulate  our  readers 
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upon  the  attainment  of  this  much-needed  boon 
eighteen  years  after  our  memorial  was  presented.  To 
Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  the  Post- 
masters-General of  America  and  Great  Britain,  we 
owe  this  tardy  but  none  the  less  welcome 
concession.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  proposal 
made  by  France  to  establish  penny  postage  between 
this  country  and  the  French  Republic.  It  is  well 
that  it  was  granted  in  the  first  instance  between  the 
Empire  and  the  American  Republic.  But  an  inter- 
national penny  post  cannot  be  long  delayed.  It 
has  already  been  established  between  Austria  and 
Germany.     It  exists  between  us  and  the  British  post- 
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ofifices  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.      The   French  are 
pressing  for  it.     And  what  is  perhaps  more  important 
still,  that  sleuthhound  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  the  postal  reforms 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  it  in  hand.     It  is 
to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  more  than  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  put  together  that  we  owe  first  the 
Imperial,  and  now  the   Anglo-American   penny  post. 
He  has  refused  to  accept  titles  pressed  upon  him  by 
his  Sovereign.    There  is  only  one  reward  that  he  could 
not  refuse.     When  the  first  international  penny  post 
stamp  is  issued,  let  it  have  upon  it  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  Sovereign  the  head  of — Mr.  Henniker  Heaton. 
The  Government  is  plodding  along 
The  Government     industriously,     but     nothing     has 
the  Country.        happened  to  extricate  it  from  the 
grasp   of  the    Lords   and  of  that 
Master   of    the   Lords,    Mr.    Arthur    Balfour.      Mr. 
Asquith  and  Lord  Carrington  have  uttered  the  most 
valorous  protestations  of  their  determination  to  stake 
the  existence  of  the  Government  upon  the  Licensing 
Bill.     But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  will  dissolve 
if  the    Licensing    Bill  is   thrown  out  by  the  Upper 
House.     And,  unfortunately,  if  it  did,  it  would  pro- 
bably encourage  the  Lords  to  throw  it  out,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  would  precipitate  a  dissolu- 
tion.    The  election  at  Pudsey,  where   Mr.  Whiteley's 
seat   was   captured    by   a   Unionist — thanks   to   the 
Socialists,  who  insisted  upon  going  to   the   poll — is 
conclusive   evidence  as  to   the  impossibility  of  our 
again   returning    anything   approaching    the   present 
majority.     That    being   the    case,    why   should    the 
Lords  hesitate  to  do  their  worst  with  any  and  every 
Liberal  measure  sent  up  to  them  ?     Even  if  an  appeal 
to  the  country  only  cut  the  Liberal  majority  in  half, 
such  a  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  Ministry  would 
be  regarded  as  enough  to  justify  their  rejection  of 
Liberal  measures. 

Last  month  saw  four  more  Peers 

The  Multiplication    added     to     the     Upper     House, 

Peers.  Liberals  all  of  course — at  present. 

But   how   long    will    they  remain 

Liberal  ?     The  inquiry  is  justified  when  we  look  over 

the  melancholy    list   of    Peers    created    by   Liberal 

Governments   who    now  vote   with    the    Opposition. 

Yet  what  can  be  done  ?     All  talk  of  ending  the  Peers 

must  be  dropped  in  view  of  the  continuous  stream  of 

new  Peers  created  by  the  Liberals.     It  is  one  of  the 

paradoxes  of  oor  time  that  the  democratisation  of  the 

franchise    was   accompanied    by  the   revival    of  the 

monarchy,  and  that  the  return  of  the  most  Radical 

House  of  Commons  on  record  has  made  the  Con- 


servative  Upper   Chamber    the    absolute    arbiter  of 
legislation — other  than  financial. 

The  prospects  of  any  settlement 

The  Outlook        by  compromise  of  the  Education 

Education.         question  do  not  improve.    A  slight 

gleam  of  light  has  been  afforded  by 
the  compromise  by  which  the  denominational  Train- 
ing Colleges  agree  to  admit  50  per  cent,  of  students 
who  do  not  accept  their  denominational  teaching,  but 
this  carries  us  a  very  Uttle  way.  An  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  at  Manchester  resulted  in  a  fiasco. 
The  British  Weekly  has  made  a  suggestion  which 
shows  at  least  that  the  disposition  to  compromise  is 
very  strong  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  Education  Bill  should  be  whittled 
down  to  a  measure  dealing  with  single  school 
districts  where  it  is  universally  admitted  there  is  a 
grievance  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  suggestion  is 
not  bad.  But  will  Mr.  Balfour  accept  it  ?  No  scheme 
which  has  not  his  impriinahir  is  worth  discussing. 
The  question  is  whether  the  statesman  or  the  partisan 
is  uppermost  in  him.  The  temptation  to  wreck  any 
and  every  Education  Bill  from  a  Unionist  point  of 
view  is  almost  irresistible.  Imagine  the  position  of  a 
Liberal  Government  which,  after  five  or  six  years,  had 
to  go  to  the  country  with  passive  resisters  still  being 
sent  to  gaol  and  the  Clericals  still  in  possession. 
Already  Mr.  Perks  is  threatening  to  emulate  the 
exploits  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  horribly  ugly  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Lords  have  got  us  in 
a  cleft  stick,  and  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  position 
to  be  in. 

M.  Lemoine,  who    obtained  from 

"^^  Sir   Julius    Wernher    /'6o,ooo    on 

Artificial  Diamond      ,         ,         ,         ,        ,      ,     ,. 

Case.  the  plea  that   he   had  discovered 

the    secret  of    making  diamonds, 

has    been    arrested.     It    is    all    very    well    to    chaff 

Sir   Julius  Wernher.      But  as   trustee  of  the    public 

he  could  not  afford  to  take  any  risks.     It  is  always 

possible  that  some  method  of  making  diamonds  may 

be  discovered,  and  unless  De  Beers  can   control  the 

new  process  De  Beers  shares  will  hardly  be  worth  the 

paper  they  are  written  on.     De    Beers  might  have 

bought  the  Premier  diamond  mine  for  a  million,  but 

the  offer  was  refused,  and  the  competition  that  ensued 

has  cost  them  many  millions.     If  diamonds  become  so 

cheap  that  every  'Arry  can  give  his  'Arriet  a  necklace 

of  brilliants,  they  will  be  unsaleable  at  any  price.    But 

the  mischief  of  a  depreciation  of  diamonds  is  nothing 

to  the  cataclysm  that  would  follow  the  success  of  the 

patient  experimenters  who  have  just  converted  some 

old  oyster-beds  at  Hayling  Island  into  an  apparatus  for 
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From  tlie  painting  by  Felix  Moscheles.'\ 

The  late  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland. 

extracting  the  ten  farthings'  worth  of  gold  that  is  to 
be  found  in  every  ton  of  sea-water.  They  say  it  only 
cost  them  fifteen  pence  to  extract  a  sovereign  from  the 
sea.  No  political  or  financial  revolution  could  create 
such  widespread  ruin  as  the  slump  of  gold  to  one- 
sixteenth  its  present  value.  But  no  one  interferes 
with  the  Hayling  Island  gold-getters. 

Last  month  John  Burns  risked  his 

Hfe    and   brought    on    himself    a 
John  Burns.  •  ,  ^       •    r  i    n  i 

serious  and  most  pamful  illness  by 

rushing  to  the  rescue  of  a  police- 
man, who  was  jammed  against  an  omnibus  by  a 
taxicab.  Mr.  Burns  has  the  muscle  of  an  athlete, 
but  trying  to  lift  a  motor  brought  on  an  internal 
strain  which  prostrated  him  for  three  weeks.  He 
saved  the  policeman's  life,  but  nearly  lost  his  own.  It 
is  John  Burns's  way.  He  will  probably  do  it  again 
to-morrow,  and  some  day  we  may  hear  that  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
been  killed  in  trying  to  save  a  street  arab  from 
being  run  over  by  a  motor  omnibus.  Note  in 
this  connection  the  story  of  self-sacrificing  heroism 
reported  from  Vienna.  An  explosion,  followed 
by  a  fire,  cost  seventeen  lives  at  a  celluloid 
factory  near  Vienna.  An  old  factory  hand  first  headed 
a  number  of  his  mates  in  a  dash  through  the  flaming 
courtyard.  Although  severely  scorched,  he  returned 
with  the  firemen,  and  showed  them  a  cellar  full  of 
celluloid  which,  if  they  had  not  at  once  damped  it 


down,  would  have  wrecked  the  neighbourhood.  A 
third  time  he  dashed  through  the  flames,  reached  the 
engine-room,  and  by  opening  the  valves  prevented 
an  explosion.  When  asked  for  his  name  by  the 
reporters  he  replied,  "  You  don't  need  that.  If  I  had 
not  done  it  somebody  else  would."  It  is  not  often 
there  is  tljis  disinclination  on  the  part  of  heroes  to 
blot  the  record  of  their  work  with  their  name. 

The  last  Democratic  President, 
The  Passing  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  passed 
Grover  Cleveland,  away  after  a  long  illness,  in  which 
gout  and  indigestion  had  caused 
him  much  suffering.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old. 
He  was  the  only  American  citizen  who  had  been  thrice 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  to  the  Presidential 
chair ;  but  on  the  second  occasion,  owing  to  the 
working  of  the  American  constitution,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  elected  by  the  Electoral  College,  although 
in  the  mass  vote  Mr.  Cleveland  had  100,000 
majority.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  best  remembered 
in  this  country  for  the  part  he  took  in 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
Venezuelan  question.  He  threatened  war  to  enforce 
arbitration  in  the  interests  of  Venezuela.  He  got  his 
arbitration,  but  the  arbitrators  decided  in  our  favour, 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Venezuela  has  not 
exactly  encouraged  the  United  States  to  another 
intervention  on  her  behalf.  Since  he  left  the  White 
House  the  Democrats  have  never  had  a  chance. 
Our  portrait  is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  made  by 
Mr.  Felix  Moscheles  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
term  of  office.  Mr.  Moscheles  has  told  the  story  of 
the  sittings  given  him  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his 
pleasant  gossipy  volume  of  autobiographical  remi- 
niscences. 

When  the  Republican  National 
Convention  met  at  Chicago,  its 
members  cheered  forty  consecu- 
tive minutes  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
"  the  best  abused  and  most  popular  man  in  the  United 
States."  Then  they  cheered  ten  minutes  more  for 
Teddy  Bear,  and  after  that  they  took  up  the  rhythmic 
chant,  "  Four,  four,  four  years  more,"  which  con- 
tinued until  the  lungs  and  voices  of  the  delegates  gave 
out.  After  having  thus  vociferously  expressed  their 
loyalty  to  their  chief,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  do  his 
bidding  by  electing  Mr.  Taft  as  Republican  candidate. 
Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  as  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  It  is  assumed  that  the  election  of  the 
Taft-Sherman  ticket  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Having 
installed  his  successor  for  four  years  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  start  for  Cairo  in  order  to 
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enjoy  a  strenuous  holiday  in  big  game  shooting  in 
Central  Africa,  If  he  is  not  eaten  up  by  a  lion  or 
killed  by  a  rhinoceros,  he  will  be  fit  and  ready  to 
resume  his  present  position  in  1913.  No  one  can 
say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  let  alone  four  years. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  what  might  happen  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  were  attacked  by  sleeping  sickness  !  It  is 
almost  unimaginable,  but  it  might  happen.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Denver  Convention  to  fight  for  a  third  time  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Apart  from  accidents,  no  one 
thinks  he  has  even  an  off-chance.  But  accidents 
sometimes  happen  even  in  American  presidential 
contests. 

The    Home  Secretary  last  month 

The  announced  that  the  Eight  Hours 

Eight  Hours  Bill,     giu  ^yill  be  an  Eight  and  a  Half 

Hours  Bill  for  the  next  five  years — 
after  which  period  eight  hours  will  be  enforced.  The 
original  proposition  was  that  there  should  be  eighteen 
months  at  nine  hours,  followed  by  an  eight  hours 
day  excluding  one  winding.  In  the  five  years 
interval  both  windings  will  be  excluded.  As 
it  averages  fifteen  minutes  to  go  up  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  go  down,  the  Bill  will  establish  an 
eight  and  a  half  hours  day  for  five  years,  to  be 
followed  by  a  day  of  eight  and  a  quarter  hours.  The 
change  was  due  to  a  report  of  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, which  declared  that  the  introduction  of  a  fixed 
eight  hours  day  could  not  but  result  in  a  temporary 
contraction  of  the  output  and  a  consequent  period  of 
embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
assumption  that  production  would  diminish  if  the 
hours  of  the  working  day  were  reduced  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  If  mine-owners  would  follow  Sir 
John  Brunner's  example  and  put  a  premium  upon 
regularity  of  working,  they  would  gain  more  in  one 
way  than  they  would  lose  in  the  other. 

The  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill  is  being 

The  transformed   in  Committee.     The 

Old-Age  Pensions         .      -   ,        r  1       •        ,        1 

Bill.  prmciple  of  graduation  has  been 

introduced,  the  clause  penalising 

marriage  has  been  struck  out,  and  the  disqualification 

of  persons  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  last  twelve 

months  has  been  fined  down  and  made  terminable  in 

191 1.  The  range  of  graduation  is  fixed  between  8s.  and 

13s.     That  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  person  with  los.  2d. 

losing  the  5s.  a  week,  his  income  will  be  made  up  to 

13s.  a  week.     If  he  has  8s.  he  will  receive  a  pension 

of  5s.  ;    if  9s.,  4s. ;    if  los.,  3s. ;    if  iis.,  2S. ;  if  12s., 

IS.;    but  if  he  has  12s.  2d.  he  will  receive  nothing. 

As  in  census  papers  women  return  themselves  as  thirty 


The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era. 

"  It  is  not  as  a  great  political  stroke  that  we  would  regard  the  Bill,  but 
rather  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era." — Daily  Chronicle. 

even  if  they  are  nearly  forty,  so  X2s.  2d.  will  be  the  limit 
of  many  incomes  which,  but  for  the  Old-Age  Pensions 
Bill,  would  have  exceeded  that  amount.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  chopped  and  changed  over  the  Old-Age  Pension 
question,  setting  his  sails  to  every  favouring  breeze. 
He  had  the  grace  to  compliment  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  upon  his  dignity,  good  temper  and 
dexterity  in  conducting  his  surrender  of  the  clause 
reducing  the  pensions  of  old  people  living  together 
from  5s.  to  3s.  6d.,  but  while  he  has  been  good- 
tempered  enough,  no  one  can  return  the  compliment 
and  say  that  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
on  this  question  has  been  marked  by  either  dignity  or 
dexterity.  Mr.  Facing-both-ways  is  never  a  dignified 
character. 

The   refusal   of  the   Socialists   to 

The  Strength       gave    the    Pudsey   seat   from    the 

of  the  .      .  ■' 

Labour  Vote.       Unionists,     although     they     only 

polled  12  per  cent,  of  those 
voting,  illustrates  another  peril  that  threatens  Liberals 
at  next  General  Election.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson  con- 
tributes to  the  Daily  Express  some  remarkable 
statistics  concerning  the  results  of  eleven  elections 
which  have  taken  place  north  of  the  Humber  since 
the  summer  of  1906,  in  which  the  Unionists  were 
opposed  by  a  Liberal  and  a  Labour  candidate. 
In  these  constituencies  45,771  electors  voted 
for  the  Unionists,  52,397  for  the  Liberals,  and 
33,596  for  the  Labour  candidates.  Mr.  Wilson 
omits  Manchester  ostensibly  because  he  regards  the 
Socialist  candidate  as  a  freak,  but  obviously  because 
it  would  have  reduced  the  proportion  of  Labour  to 
Liberal  votes.     In  addition  to  these  eleven  consti- 
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tuencies  where  there  was  a  three-cornered  fight,  there 
were  four  others  in  which  the  Liberals  supported  a 
Labour  candidate.  In  those  constituencies  20,983 
voted  Unionist,  against  21,564  who  voted  for  the 
Labour  candidates.  These  figures  are  significant. 
Adding  the  Labour  and  Liberal  votes  together, 
the  totals  show  107,577  Lib-Lab.  Free  Traders, 
against  66,734  Unionists.  Yet  this  Unionist  minority, 
thanks  to  the  House  of  Lords,  can  paralyse  the  action 
of  the  majority  on  measures  in  which  Liberals  and 
Labour  are  as  one. 


The 

Pan-Anglican 

Conference 

and  the 

Bishops  at  Lambeth. 


The  Church  of  England  is  losing 
its  parochialism  and  is  being 
very  much  improved  as  a  con- 
sequence. The  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
ference of  last  month  astonished 
everyone  by  the  change  that  the  infusion  of  American 
and  Colonials  effected  in  the  spirit  of  the  gathering. 
Clericalism  was  at  a  discount.  Nonconformists  were 
recognised  as  fellow-Christians,  and  instead  of  tearing 
their  souls  to  tatters  with  polemics  over  their  parish 


pumps,  the  Pan- Anglicans  discussed  serious  questions 
of  world-wide  interest  in  a  broad  spirit  of  humani- 
tarian sympathy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
251  Bishops  now  in  council  at  Lambeth  will  show  a 
similar  superiority  to  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of 
the  Cathedral  close. 

Three     great    demonstrations    in 
The  Women's       favour   of   woman's  suffrage   took 
Demonstrations,     place  last  month  in  London.     In 
one,  from  10,000  to  15,000  women 
marched  with  banners  and  bands  in  procession  from 
the  Embankment  to  Albert  Hall  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon.    In  the  second,  a  mass  meeting  on  Sunday 
brought  a  multitude  estimated  at  anything  between  a 
quarter  and  half  a  million  to  Hyde  Park.     The  third 
took  place  round  Westminster,  when  an  attempt  on 
the   part   of  the  Suffragettes   to    demonstrate   their 
dissatisfaction   with   the   refusal   to   pass   a  Suffrage 
Bill     this     year     led     to    the     assemblage     of    an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators   between  the   end 
of  Westminster    Bridge  and  Parliament   Street,  and 


Photo^rapk  by\  \Illust rations  Bureau. 

Suiirage  Saturday  :  Girl  Graduates  in  the  Procession  from  the  Embankment  to  the  Albert  Hall. 
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The 
Future  Policy 

of  the 
Suflfragettes. 


the  blocking  by  the  police  of  all  the  approaches  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Some  twenty-nine  arrests 
were  made.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  proof 
that  the  movement  is  becoming  irresistible  is  the 
belated  effort  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  a  few 
other  women  of  wealth  and  leisure  to  play  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Partington.  The  spectacle  of  women  who  spend 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  influence  the  national 
mind  by  writing  upon  every  conceivable  public 
question,  proclaiming  aloud  that  women  are  unfit  to 
vote  at  a  parliamentary  election,  appeals  to  one's 
sense  of  humour. 

The  demonstration  of  indignation 
which  culminated  on  the  last  day 
of  June  in  breaking  two  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  windows  and  tumultuous 
gatherings  between  Caxton  Hall  and  Westminster 
Palace  will,  I  hope,  wind  up  the  first  stage  of  the 
campaign.  The  question  is  now  before  the  country. 
Ministers  are  pledged  to  accept  the  change  if 
there  is  proof  that  it  is  demanded  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  if  it  can  be  made  on 
democratic  lines.  The  demonstrations  of  defiance 
ought  now  to  give  place  to  demonstrations  of  con- 
fidence, not  in  any  political  party,  but  in  their  ability 
to  command  the  support  of  the  majority  of  their  own 
sex.  In  other  words,  let  the  Albert  Hall  and  Hyde  Park 
demonstrations  be  repeated  all  over  the  country,  and 
let  the  leaders  of  the  women  decide  upon  a  middle 
way  between  the  present  demand  and  universal 
suffrage.  Votes  for  women  on  the  same  grounds  as 
men  ought  in  future  to  be  coupled  with  a  demand 
that  in  future  every  wife  shall  be  placed  on 
the  register  by  virtue  of  her  husband's  qualification. 
If  this  line  be  adopted  and  support  given  to  every 
member,  of  whatever  party,  who  pledges  himself  to 
support  this  policy,  the  results  of  the  late  campaign 
may  be  harvested  this  parliament.  If  the  tactics 
which  up  till  now  have  been  wisely  persisted  in  are 
prolonged  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  brute 
element  which  emerged  during  the  Stop-the-War  agi- 
tation may  render  it  as  impossible  for  a  Suffragette  to 
be  heard  anywhere,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  pro- 
Boers  to  hold  a  meeting  during  the  war. 

I   publish   elsewhere   a   reference 

More  Hope         to  the  remarkable  results  achieved 

Consumptives.       by     the     tuberculosis      treatment 

adopted  by  the  Emanuel  Church 

of  Boston,  where  it  was  found  that  the  moral  and 

psychical  environment  of  patients  was  of  even  more 

importance  than  their  physical   condition.     On   the 

other  hand,  a  campaign  has  been  begun  in  London  in 


favour  of  adopting  the  views  so  ably  set  forward  by  Dr. 
Achille  Edom  as  to  the  importance  of  treating  tubercu- 
lous patients  in  floating  sanatoria,  where  they  would  be 
far  away  from  the  bacteria  which  are  generated  on  land. 
This  treatment  carries  the  open-air  method  one  stage 
further.  The  consumptive  patient  must  not  only  live 
and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  he  must  take  his  open  air 
far  from  the  microbe-laden  atmosphere  of  inhabited 
territory.      A   fleet   of  comfortably   fitted    old   mail 


Photograph  by\  IE.  H.  Mills. 

The  Queen  in  Her  Coronation  Robes. 

A  photograph  of  the  Bronze  Statue  of  Her  Majesty,  executed 

by  Mr.  George  E.  Wade,  and  unveiled  by  Earl  Crewe  at  the 

London  Hospital  on  July  loth. 
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steamers  past  service  as  liners  might  be  sent  out  as 
consumptive  hospitals  to  cruise  or  anchor  in  the 
pleasant  latitudes  of  the  Azores.  If  they  were  also 
supplied  with  the  moral  and  psychical  environment 
of  the  Emanuelites,  the  consumptives  on  board  might 
have  a  good  chance  of  recovery. 


Kladderadat sell  J 


[Berlin. 


The  Thick  and  the  Thin. 


The  surprising  results  of  France  and  England  sitting  down  besides 
Russia.  Japan  and  Germany  will  hardly  be  able  to  stay  now  on  the  bench 
where  they  sat  very  comfortably  before. 


The 

Port  of  London 

Bill. 


A  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
been  sitting  all  last  month  con- 
sidering Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Port 
of  London  Bill.  Questions  as  to 
the  precise  frontier  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  authority,  and  as  to  the  exact  distribution  of 
seats  on  the  governing  body,  although  of  great  local 
interest,  do  not  concern  the  nation  at  large.  \Vhat  is 
of  importance  is  that  there  should  be  an  authority 
competent  and  willing  to  deal  with  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world,  with  the  same  spirit  and  courage 
that  local  authorities  have  dealt  with  such  ports  as 
Glasgow,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  This  it  is  universally 
admitted  will  be  secured  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Bill, 
which  has  now  been  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bill 
will  become  an  Act  this  session. 
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The  Future 

of 

Liberia. 


Liberia  was  not  invited  to  the 
Hague  Conference— rumour  says 
because  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
could  not  discover  the  address 
of  the  official  to  whom  the  invitation  should  be 
sent.  Liberia  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it  shall 
not  be  passed  over  another  time.  From  the  report 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Liberian  Annual  Bar 
Association  it  is  evident  that  this  interesting  Republic 
is  waking  up  to  a  sense  alike  of  its  rights,  its  duties, 
and  its  dangers.  Mr.  Sylvester  Williams  has  been 
advising  it  to  open  up  communications  with  the 
coloured  men  of  the  Southern  States,  who  may  yet 
make  of  Liberia  what  the  Zionists  hope  that  the 
children  of  Israel  may  find  in  Palestine.  The  Libe- 
rian citizen  needs  someone  to  lean  on  after  sixty 
years  of  infancy,  and  he  will  find  a  safe  friend 
among  his  own  people  in  America.  But  our  Liberian 
friends  do   not   need  to   fear  annexation    by   Great 


Mr.  Haldane's 
Territorials. 


Britain.     We  have  no  ambition  that  would  lead  us  to 
covet  their  territory. 

Mr.  Haldane's  energetic  services 
as  recruiting  sergeant  for  the  new 
territorial  army  have  been  re- 
,  warded  with  a  considerably  greater 
measure  of  success  than  at  one  time  appeared  pro' 
bable.  He  has  got  already  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  he  asked  for,  and  as  the  nation  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  scheme  he  expects  to  get  the 
remainder.  His  chief  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no 
war-cloud  on  the  horizon.  If  there  were  in  any 
quarter  a  menace  of  war  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  offers  of  enlistment.  But  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace  the  task  of  enlisting  men  in  a  new-fangled  force, 
entailing  liabilities  and  obligations  they  do  not  clearly 
understand,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  Mr.  Haldane  and 
Lord  Esher  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
with  which  they  have  surmounted  the  initial  difficulties. 


Photograph  by\ 


\,Lansfier, 


Fhotci^rapk  by\ 


U'alict  Barnett. 


The  new  Lord  Derby. 


The  Countess  of  Derby. 
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Current  History  in  Caricature. 


'O  wad  some  power  the  g-iftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — BuRNS. 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."} 

Left  Luggage. 

PaterfamiliAsqoith  :  "  I  seem  to  have  got  more  than  I  can  manage  here. 
I  think  I'd  better  leave  these  three,  and  call  for  them  in  October." 


Daily  Chronicle,} 


The  Truth  this  Time. 


Holiday-making  Londoner  :  "  I  think  it's  a  beastly  shame  that  folk 
can  ride  along  the  Embankment  and  see  that  splendid  river  with  not  a 
steamboat  on  it  ! " 

The  Moderate  Party:  "My  dear  man,  it  is  owing  to  no  fault  of 
mine  that  you  are  able  to  ride  along  the  Embankment." 


DURING  the  past  month  the  Continental  cartoon- 
ists have  employed  their  pencils  almost 
exclusively  in  depicting,  with  more  or  less 
exaggeration,  the  meetings  between  our  King  and  the 
Tsar,  and  the  incidents  surrounding  the  Anglo-French 
entente.  Generally  speaking,  the  caricaturists  have 
treated  the  subject  very  much  at  the  expense  of  the 
German  Emperor. 

Among  the  interesting  cartoons  appearing  in 
English  journals  there  is  an  excellent  example  from 
Punch,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  represented  as 
leaving  some  of  his  superfluous  luggage  at  the  cloak- 
room until  after  the  holidays ;  and  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  series  of  Ministerial  cartoons 
by  Mr.  Halkett  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  They 
appear  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  July,  accom- 
panying a  very  chatty  article  on  the  "  New  Ministers 
at  Work."  Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the 
"  F.  C.  G."  sketches  of  members  of  the  Government 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette  ;  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare Sir  Francis  Gould's  work  with  that  of  "  G.  R.  H." 
The  editor  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  most 
of  these  sketches  in  miniature  on  the  next  page, 
where  the  characteristics  of  figure  and  form  of  some 
of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  older  men  will  be  found 
as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Halkett 


Wahre  Jacoi.] 


The  Merry  Monarchs. 


[Stuttgart. 


Nicholas  :  "  Here's  somebody  at  last  of  whom  I'm  quite  sure  that 
he's  not  plotting  my  assassination  ! " 
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The  Lord  Chancellor. 
(Lord  LorebUTD.) 


A  chip  from 
old  block. 

(Mr.'  Cla^ddUOS-i 


Mr.  Runclman  and  hit  baby 


The  Admiralty. 
<&(r..J(.  McKenoaO 


.The  Office  of  Works. 
CMr.  Lewis  Harcourt) 


See   "  Pall  Mall  Ma<razine  "  for  TllIv^ 
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ll'est»!!}!ster  Gazettf.'\ 


Good  Intentions. 


Mr.  Chaplin:  "I  assure  you,  my  good  man,  we  quite  intended  to 
make  some  provision  for  your  declining  years." 

Mr.  Walter  Long:  "Yes;  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  we  were 
urable  to  carry  out  our  intention " 

Old  Labourer:  "  Lor' bless  ye,  gen'elmen,  I  don't  doubt  yer  good 
intentions  ;  but  they  didn't  pa\e  the  road  to  Old  Age  Pensions."  — 


Westminster  Gazette."] 

Booming  on  the  Slump. 

Tariff  Reform  Performer  :  "  We  slumped  on  the  boom — why  shouldn't 

we  boom  on  the  slump  ?  " 

ITariflf  Reformers  are  derivinj  some  satisfaction  from  the   May  figures  of 

foreign  trade,  whicli  show  a  marked  decline.] 


FRANCO-BRITISH. 


Ulk.-]  [Berlin 

The  Hope  of  Russia. 
Russia  :  "It  I  could  only  suck  a  fat  loan  out  of  my  dear  rich  Uncle," 


Pasquino,'] 


[Turin 


In  Perfect  Accord. 

The  Fallieres  and  the  Edward  weighing  machines  exactly  agree. 
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Pasqiiino.  ] 


Nicholas  : 
Edvvakd  : 


fishi 


'  Heie  we  are  alone  in  the  infinite  peace  of  the  sea." 
Peace  !      Peace  !      Have    you    forgotten    the    sword- 


[Turin. 


Nicholas:  "This  is  the  Tauride  Palace." 
Edward  :  "  And  where  are  all  the  Deputies  ?  " 
Nicholas:  "  Oh,  they  are  most  of  them — inside. 


Hindi  Puttch.^  [Bombay. 

The  Iron  Hand  for  Anarchism. 


Lustige  Blatter.^ 

The  Triple  Entente:  "Shall  we  bring  William  into  the  Entente, 
after  all  ?     If  we  do,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  an  army." 
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Vlk.\ 


[Berlin. 


The  Firm  of  "  Morocco  Bros." 


Cl^menceau  :  "  \V'hatever  next  !     I  meant  to  keep  Abdul  Aziz's  throne  far 
him,  and  now  Muley  Hafid  keeps  it," 


Wahn  7acob.'\  [Stuttgart. 

The  Moroccans  Visiting  Prussia. 

Seebg  the  Gernians  cuttin?  out  the  tongues  of  Poles,  they  give  thanks  to 
Allah  that  it  is  the  French  who  are  waging  war  against  them. 


By  permission  from  New  York  "  Lije."} 

Maka  da  Bear  Dance. 

"  Bill,  taka  da  stick  ;  use  sama  as  me." 


LeRire.\  [Paris. 

Playing  at  Killing  Nations. 

WlUlELM  ;   "  It's  ver>-  funny  that  I  can't  knock  down  that'one." 
(Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister.) 
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Lustige  Blatter.'] 

The  Hare  and  the  Hedgehog. 


[Berlin. 


Ulk.] 


On  the  Way. 


[Berlin 


King  Edward:  "They  seem  lo  be  having  a  most  festive  time  everywhere 
in  Germany.     Well,  I'll  go  on  iusittess  to  St.  Petersburg." 


"  When  the  hare  came  leaping  along  there  sat  the  hedgehog  in  th 
furrow,  and  called  out  to  him,  "  Here  am  I." 

[Allusion  to  Grimm's  story  of  a  hare  racing  a  hedgehog  from  end  to  end 
of  a  turnip  field.  The  hedgehog  puts  his  wife  at  one  end  of  the  field  and 
stays  at  the  other  end  himself,  so  whenever  the  hare  comes  along  one  or  other 
hedgehog  pops  up.] 


m 


im 


-X 


'CJil^tL. 


\ 

ifi 

J 

Le  Cri  de  Paris. \ 

■  John  Bull  (loq.)\  "William,  you  won't  be 
William  the  Conqueror  any  more  than  you  can  be 
William  the  Silent." 


Uik.\ 


Germany's  Burden  of  Debt 


[Berlin. 


Germany:  "Help!    Help!" 

SvDow :  "  Good  heavens,  madam,  what  you  want  is  a  Midas." 


Pliotograph  ly] 


[The  Bakey  A7-i  Gallery,  Columbus. 


HON.   WILLIAM  H.   TAFT. 


(Nominated  at  Chicago  on  yune  \Zth  as  Repiblican  Candidate  for  the  Presidency.) 

(Born  at  Cincinnati,  September  15th,  1857  ;  son  of  the  Hon.  Alphonso  Taft,  Attorney-General  in 
President  Grant's  cabinet ;  graduated  at  Yale,  1878  ;  married  at  Cincinnati,  June,  1886,  Helen  Herron  ; 
Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  1881-2 ;  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
1882-83  ;  Assistant  County  Solicitor,  Hamilton  County,  1885-7  ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio, 
1887-90  ;  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States,  1890-2  ;  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  Sixth  Circuit, 
1892-1900  ;  President  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  1900-4  ;  First  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  1901-4  ;  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  since  1904.) 
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The  Candidates  for  the  American  Presidency. 


(I.)    MR.  WILLIAM   HOWARD   TAFT. 

By    WALTER    WELLMAN. 


TWENTY-FIVE  men  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  Not  often,  if  ever,  have  the 
American  people  deliberately  set  out  to  train  a 
man  for  the  Presidency,  to  prepare  him  through 
education  and  experience  and  work  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  highest  and  most  exacting  public 
office.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now,  have 
been  doing  for  some  years.  They  are  training 
William  Howard  Taft  to  be  President.  He  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Republican  party,  and  his 
chances  of  election  are  fairly  good,  though  by  no 
means  certain. 

If  Mr.  Taft  is  chosen  to  be  the  twenty-sixth  man  to 
sit  in  the  Presidential  chair  he  will  be  placed  there 
because  an  intensely  practical  people,  in  a  period  of 
their  history  when  emotionalism  is  somewhat  checked 
and  dull,  follow  out  their  natural  instinct  to  recognise, 
to  reward,  and  to  utilise  the  highest  efficiency.  That 
is  a  natural  instinct  with  the  American  people.  In 
America  there  is  surer,  quicker  recognition  of 
individual  merit,  efficiency,  power  to  do  things  and  do 
them  well,  than  in  any  other  country.  More  or  less 
consciously,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the  American 
people  are  trying  to  use  this  principle  in  their  Presi- 
dent-making. 

INDENTURED   TO   THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE. 

If  ever  a  man  was  put  in  training  for  the  Presidency 
and  kept  there,  and  required  to  go  through  all  the 
arduous  experience  sure  to  fit  him  for  the  final  and 
highest  promotion,  that  man  is  Mr.  Taft.  From  first 
to  last  he  unconsciously  acted  precisely  as  if  he  were 
conscious,  as  if  he  were  ambitious  for  the  Presidency, 
as  if  he  realised  that  he  had  signed  articles  with  the 
American  people.  That  is  the  way  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  larger  scheme  of  things  are 
almost  always  worked  out  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Taft  trained  himself  for  the  Presidency,  without 
knowing  it,  by  always  following  the  law  of  gravity  of 
his  nature,  the  force  which  compels  him  ever  to  do 
his  best.  His  is  not  a  complex  character.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  analyse.  It  is  large,  massive,  plain,  strong, 
simple.  But  the  very  heart,  essence,  and  vitality  of  it 
is  this  something  within  him  which  compels  him,  in 
every  situation  and  task  and  relation,  every  day, 
hour,  and  moment,  to  give  forth  his  best,  to 
reserve  nothing  of  strength  from  his  duty,  to  forget 
himself,  to  throw  himself  into  his  work  with  all 
his  might  for  the  very  love  of  doing  that  or  through 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  doing  anything  else.  The 
blood  of  the  Puritans  is  in  his  veins,  and  Duty  is  the 
god  of  the  practical  modern  Puritan. 

HIS    EARLY    CAREER. 

We  read  this  dominant  note  of  his  character, — this 


seeking  of  excellence, — throughout  all  we  know  of  his 
half-century  of  life.  In  boyhood  he  excelled  both  in 
games  and  studies.  At  Yale  he  was  not  only  the 
most  popular  man  of  his  class  as  "  Big  Bill  Taft,"  but 
the  leader  of  his  class  in  every  activity, — the  stroke  of 
his  class  crew,  the  champion  wrestler  of  the  university, 
and  finished  second  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  more 
than  I  GO.  Leaving  college,  he  took  up  the  first  work 
that  came  to  hand,  as  newspaper  and  law  reporter 
while  studying  law.  He  was  a  good  reporter,  a  good 
student.  Though  he  had  a  famous  and  well-to-do 
father,  he  made  his  way  on  his  own  merits.  He 
practised  law  with  success,  held  one  or  two  minor 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  became  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  that  city,  and  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  ago  appeared  in  Washington  as  Solicitor- 
General  under  the  Administration  of  President 
Harrison,  Here  again  his  habit  of  hard  work  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  He  won  several  important  cases, 
and  attracted  attention  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
easy-going  departmental  officials.  At  this  time,  also, 
he  met  and  made  a  friend  of  another  young  official, 
then  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Roosevelt.  It  was 
not  strange  that  Roosevelt,  the  energetic,  the 
strenuous,  and  Taft,  "  the  big  steam-engine  working 
day  and  night,"  should  find  something  in  common  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  friendship  between 
them  has  been  of  importance  to  both,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  of  importance  for  years  to  come. 

A   JUST   JUDGE. 

Upon  leaving  Washington  it  was  to  become  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  at  Cincinnati.  Here  again  he 
did  his  best.  Duty  was  his  master.  He  rendered 
certain  decisions  affecting  labour  which  to  this  day 
are  much  discussed,  which  have  brought  him  more  or 
less  criticism  from  labour  leaders  and  spokesmen. 
Moreover,  there  was  courage  as  well  as  conscience  in 
those  decisions.  One  of  them  was  rendered  in 
troubled  times.  There  was  a  railway  strike  ;  passions 
ran  high  ;  a  number  of  men,  misrepresenting  labour, 
gathered  in  the  court-room,  and  muttered  that  if  the 
judgment  were  against  them  the  judge  should  not 
leave  the  building  alive.  The  blue-eyed  judge  faced 
them  serenely,  smilingly ;  calmly  he  announced  his 
decision.  Then  the  smile  vanished,  a  fighting  glint 
came  into  the  blue  eyes,  down  upon  the  desk  banged 
a  large,  firm  hand,  and  a  clear  voice  rang  out : 
"  When  you  leave  this  room  I  want  you  to  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  there  is  enough  power  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  to  run  these  trains,  these 
trains  will  run."  Then  the  judge  strode  out  of  the 
room,  unafraid,  and  the  sullen  crowd  melted  away. 
The  trains  were  run. 
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IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

It  was  in  1900  that  Mr.  Taft  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  national  field  of  action.  President 
McKinley  was  in  trouble  about  the  administration 
of  the  difficult  affairs  of  the  Philippines.  He  was  at  loss 
to  find  the  man  for  the  emergency.  "  I  want  a  man 
who  is  big,  strong,  patient,  tactful  yet  firm,  and  willing 
to  kill  himself  with  hard  work  if  necessary,"  said 
INIcKinley  to  Mr.  Day,  then  his  Secretary  of  State. 
"  Why  don't  you  send  for  him  then  ?  "  replied  Day ; 
"  Will  Taft  is  the  man  you  want, — he's  on  the  bench 
at  Cincinnati."  McKinley  telegraphed  Taft  to  come 
to  Washington.  Taft  came,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  was  wanted  of  him.  He  was  amazed  when  told 
it  was  desired  he  should  go  to  the  Philippines  and  try  to 
create  a  nation  out  of  that  crude,  peculiar,  bickering, 
heterogeneous,  unpromising  human  mass.  Taft  did 
not  want  to  go,  and  said  so  frankly,  adding  that  he 
had  not  believed  in  holding  the  Philippines,  and  that 
his  ambition  was  for  judicial,  not  executive  work. 
"  But  here  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  now  con- 
fronting our  nation,"  said  McKinley.  "  You  are  the 
man  to  do  it.  You  must  help  me  out.  It  is  your 
duty."  And  because  he,  too,  saw  that  it  was  his  duty, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  Taft  at  length  assented. 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago.  In  three  and  a  half 
centuries  Spanish  rule  had  given  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  one  institution — the  Church.  In  three 
and  a  half  years  Taft  moulded  them  into  a  nation — a 
rudimentary  nation,  true,  but  equipped  with  all  the 
institutions  of  modern  civilisation.  He  smiled  upon 
those  people,  and  won  their  liking ;  he  laughed  with 
them,  and  won  their  good  humour;  he  worked  for 
them,  and  won  their  confidence ;  he  made  "  the 
Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  "  his  guiding  star.  Now 
the  Filipinos  affectionately  call  him  "Santo  Taft." 
To  them  he  must  indeed  appear  as  something  like  a 
saint.  It  was  Taft  who  convinced  a  sceptical  world 
that  the  Americans  not  only  had  the  power  success- 
fully to  administer  a  colonial  trust,  but  to  administer 
it  beneficently,  unselfishly — working  like  a  human 
steam-engine  at  Manila  and  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  home  for  justice  and  help  and  patience. 
He  protected  the  national  conscience  and  preserved 
the  national  honour. 

A   GREAT   BIG   BOY. 

Taft  is  a  man  many  of  whose  ways  are  those  of  a 
boy— a  big,  husky,  rollicking  boy,  ever  ready  for  a 
laugh  or  a  joke  or  a  prank,  yet  never  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  dignity,  mixing  jest  and  laughter  with  work, 
always  bright  and  sunny,  yet  always  a  marvel  of 
industry  and  achievement. 

At  college  we  see  him  declining  to  accept  a  class 
post  of  honour  because  someone  had  questioned  the 
regularity  of  his  election,  only  to  be  unanimously 
chosen  to  the  same  place  immediately  afterward.  At 
Cincinnati  we  see  him  giving  a  sound  and  well- 
deserved  thrashing  to  the  editor  of  a  scurrilous  sheet 
who   had   slandered   his   father.     As  judge   on   the 


federal  bench  we  see  him  declining  an  offer  to  go  to 
New  York  as  member  of  a  law  firm,  with  a  guaranty 
of  50,000  dollars  a  year,  saying,  "  There   are  bigger 
things  in  this  world  than  money."     In  the  Philippines 
we  see  him  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  means 
of  winning  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  wards, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  have  a  native  prepare  for  him 
a  diagram  of  the  native  rigodon,  or  Spanish  quadrille, 
that  he  might  study  its  movements  and  be  able   to 
lead  the  wives  of  the  presidents  through  its  mazes  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  the  Governor  of  the  islands  and 
builder  of  a  new  nation — in  forty  days  attending  no 
fewer  than  a  score  of  state  balls,  and  literally  dancing 
and  smiling  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the   people. 
We  see  him,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  ride  in  the  hot 
sun  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  keeping  his  own  dinner 
waiting  an  hour  while  he  goes  in  person  to  make  sure 
that  the  weary  beast  of  burden  had  his  supper.     We 
see  him  at  his  summer  home  in  Quebec,  at  midnight, 
clad  in  the  robes  of  repose,  walking  barefoot  through 
the  dewy  grass  with  a  mosquito-bitten  and  sleepless 
babe  on  either  arm  that  tired  womenfolk  might  sleep. 
This  giant  is  as  gentle  as  he  is  strong. 

The  laugh  of  Taft;  deep,  rumbling,  laugh-com- 
pelling, the  laugh  of  a  whole-souled,  wholesome, 
buoyant,  boyish  man,  full  of  love  of  life  and  his 
fellows  and  of  confidence  in  himself,  has  been  heard 
around  the  world.  The  humour  of  Taft  and  the 
humour  about  Taft  fit  the  humour  of  the  American 
people.  The  people  like  Taft  all  the  better  for  the 
trousers  that  were  worn  at  St.  Petersburg,  all  the 
better  because  he  and  Mrs.  Taft  were  good  enough 
Americans  to  make  a  famous  tour  of  the  world, 
meeting  mikados  and  emperors  and  kings  and  kaisers, 
without  taking  with  them  either  maid  or  valet. 

HOW   HE   STUCK   TO    HIS   POST. 

He  worked  so  hard  at  Manila  that  he  exhausted  the 
strength  of  all  his  aides,  one  after  another,  and  at  last 
his  own  health  broke  down  and  his  doctor  told  him 
he  must  rest  and  return  to  the  United  States  or  his 
life  would  be  in  danger.  Just  at  this  time  came  an 
offer  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give 
him  the  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  which  his  heart 
had  always  craved ;  but  he  fears  that  if  he  leaves  the 
islands  at  that  juncture  his  work  and  his  wards  may 
suffer,  and  he  cables  Washington  :  "Thanks,  but 
impossible  to  leave  here  now."  Again,  within  a  year, 
the  same  temptation  is  placed  before  him,  and  again 
it  is  resisted.  We  see  him  many  times  appearing 
before  Congressional  committees,  pleading  for  justice 
for  his  people,  for  help  in  the  great  task  of  making  a 
free  and  progressive  nation  of  them.  One  of  these 
campaigns  of  education  continued  almost  every  day 
for  six  weeks. 

A    MAN    OF    FRANK    SPEECH. 

He  once  said  laughingly,  "I  believe  I  must  be 
possessed  of  a  little  of  the  missionary  spirit."  Taft 
is  a  missionary  in  his  work,  but  not  much  of  a 
preacher  in  words.     His  blunt  frankness,  his  abhor- 
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rence  of  indirection,  his  detestation  of  cowardice 
or  "  trimming,"  lead  him  often  to  say  disagreeable 
things  in  a  most  agreeable  way — to  tell  people  that 
which  they  do  not  like  to  hear.  Thus  we  hear  him 
making  a  speech  in  Ohio  denouncing  a  local  boss 
without  whose  aid  the  Republicans  could  not  carry 
the  State,  and  without  whose  enforced  support  Taft 
himself  would  have  had  trouble  in  getting  the  dele- 
gates from  his  home  city.  We  hear  him  making  a 
speech  in  the  capital  city  of  a  Western  State,  where 
the  Governor  was  idolised  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  criticising  that  Governor  by  name,  out  of 
sheer  intellectual  courage — some  might  call  it  reck- 
lessness— because  there  was  not  great  need  of  it ;  that 
Governor,  now  a  Senator,  is  a  "  favourite  son  "  candi- 
date against  Taft.  He  goes  to  Boston  and  tells  the 
"  anti-imperialists  "  who  would  give  the  Filipinos  their 
complete  independence  the  plain,  blunt  truth  about 
the  Philippines. 

"a  mighty  poor  politician." 

Because  of  this  invariable  frankness,  of  this  scorn 
of  treacle  and  love  of  plain-speaking,  it  long  ago 
became  a  tradition  at  the  national  capital  that  "  Taft 
was  a  mighty  poor  politician,"  that  he  might  reach 
the  Presidency  if  he  had  more  political  sense.  Those 
who  thought  Taft  a  great  administrator  but  a  poor 
politician  were  sure  of  it  last  year  when  he  rejected 
overtures  for  peace  in  Ohio.  Not  for  its  historic 
value,  but  for  the  flood  of  light  it  throws  upon  the 
character  of  Taft,  is  this  episode  of  interest.  Senator 
Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  genius  for  compro- 
mises and  peace-making,  and  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  sought  to  still  the  storm  of  party  strife 
in  Ohio.  His  plan  was  simple — Ohio  for  Taft  for 
President,  for  Foraker  for  another  term  in  the  Senate. 
Crane  saw  Foraker ;  he  was  willing.  He  saw  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ;  the  President  thought  it  a  fine  idea. 
"  Go  and  tell  Taft  I  like  it  and  think  it  should  go 
through." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  friend  of  peace  sought  Taft. 
To  his  amazement,  Taft  would  have  none  of  it. 
"  What  you  virtually  ask  me  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a 
compact  that  in  consideration  of  Senator  Foraker's 
support  of  me  for  President  I  am  to  ask  my  friends  in 
Ohio  to  support  him  for  Senator.  Now,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  re-election  of  Senator  Foraker.  But 
many  of  my  friends  in  Ohio  are  opposed  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Foraker  to  the  Senate.  They  had  determined 
to  oppose  him  long  before  I  was  thought  of  for  the 
Presidency.  In  plain  English,  to  secure  harmony  in 
Ohio  I  must  sell  out  my  friends.  This  I  absolutely 
refuse  to  do.  This  is  my  answer — once  and  for  all, 
no  !  A  man  might  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  Pre- 
sidency." 

For  this  Taft  was  denounced  as  a  stubborn,  brutal 
man,  without  any  political  sense.  And  yet,  in  the 
end,  in  the  larger  working  out  of  things,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Taft  was  such  a  poor  politician  after  all. 
It  is  never  poor  politics  to  be  honest,  straightforward, 
honourable  to  friend  and  foe. 


THE    EMERGENCY    MAN    OF   THE    REPUBLIC. 

It  has  become  axiomatic  at  Washington  that  when- 
ever trouble  occurs  anywhere  in  the  world  beyond  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  agencies  to  deal  with,  Taft  is 
the  man  who  must  be  sent  to  straighten  it  out.  Not 
only  did  he  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Philippines, 
but  he  averted  civil  war  and  anarchy  in  Cuba,  settled 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  friars'  lands  by  a.  visit  to 
the  Vatican,  started  the  vast  activity  at  Panama  in 
effective  fashion,  and  then  went  back  again  to  adjust 
a  threatened  struggle  between  two  jarring  States. 
Though  the  Secretary  of  Peace,  he  carried  on  the 
War  Department  with  a  strong  grip  upon  its  details, 
helped  to  reorganise  the  army  and  create  a  general 
staff  and  incidentally  found  time  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  world  and  to  travel  all  over  the  country  as  a  fast- 
rising  favourite  for  the  Presidency.  President  Roose- 
velt said  of  him,  "  Taft  is  the  biggest  going  concern 
in  the  country."  He  keeps  going  all  the  time.  He 
works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  midnight.  He 
not  only  works  hard,  but  plays  hard,  laughs  hard, 
sleeps  hard,  eats  hard,  and  sometimes  hits  hard  when 
roused,  as  Bowen  and  Stevens  would  be  willing  to 
certify.  If  he  keeps  going  with  luck  this  giant  of  a 
boy  will  reach  the  post  for  which  destiny  has  been 
training  him  through  these  busy  years. 

TAFT   AS    PRESIDENT. 

The  Presidency  is  without  much  doubt  just  what 
President  Roosevelt  has  called  it,  "  the  hardest  job 
on  earth."  The  Presidency  is  now  so  big  a  post,  its 
duties  are  so  complex,  they  ramify  so  extensively  and 
intimately  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  people,  that  the  human-nature  side  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  high  chair  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  intellectual  side. 

Not  only  has  Taft  had  the  training  that  fits  him  to 
be  President ;  he  has  the  temperament.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  temperament  better  adapted 
than  his  to  this  difficult  task.  He  is  a  happy  half-way 
between  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  with  most  of  the 
strength  and  few  of  the  weaknesses  of  both.  He  has 
the  training  of  the  lawyer,  of  the  judge,  of  the 
administrator,  of  the  diplomat.  He  knows  the 
American  people,  he  knows  the  Government,  he 
knows  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  has  an  almost 
unprecedented  power  of  handling  affairs  and  men. 
Serenity  abides  with  him,  and  patience,  and  justice, 
and  strength,  and  firmness.  He  may  never  fire  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  Roosevelt  has ;  he  may  never 
be  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  paragon  of  unpicturesque 
goodness  as  was  McKinley.  But  if  Taft  becomes 
President  he  will  get  results.  He  will  be  master  with- 
out carrying  a  whip.  He  will  always  strive^  as  we 
see  he  has  always  striven,  to  use  infinite  pains  to  get 
at  all  the  facts,  to  clarify  them,  to  form  slow  but  sure 
judgments,  and  then  to  stand  by  them.  At  the  White 
House,  if  Taft  presides  there,  will  be  a  great  calm, 
great  patience  of  listening  and  investigation,  great 
energy  of  work,  great  good  humour,  great  peace. 
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(II.)    W.  G.  BRYAN,  DEMOCRAT. 

By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT. 


AT    the    Denver    Democratic  Convention,  which 
will    be    held    this    month,    the    selection    of 
W.    G.    Bryan    as    Democratic    candidate   is 
regarded   as   a   certainty.      The    assertion   that   the 
Bryan  nominated  for  the   third   time  for  the  Presi- 
dency   is   a   new    Bryan,    neither    intellectually   nor 


his  poverty ;  the  Bryan  of  1908  is  attacked  very 
unjustly  for  his  wealth.  He  has  built  himself  a 
beautiful  house,  and  is  a  well-to-do  man ;  but  his 
wealth  has  come  to  him  from  hard  work  on  the 
lecture-platform  and  from  his  weekly  newspaper. 
His  speeches  now  are  characterised  by  a  finer  literary 


ethically  the  same  Bryan  who  was  first  nominated  in  style  than  those  of  earlier  days.     In  1896  he  was  the 

1896,  is  only  half  true.     The  change  is  not  in  Bryan  bete  noire  of  the  solid  man  of  the  business  world,  but 

so  much  as  in  the  people  for  whose   suffrages   he  is  that  was  the   old  Bryan.     The  new  Bryan  has  been 

appealing.     With  the  exception  of  silver,  he  holds  asked  within  the  last  few  months  to  address  many  of 


the  same  views  to-day  that  he  held  in  1896. 

One  wonders  whether  it  is  a  new  Bryan  or  a  newly- 
awakened  public  conscience  and  public  intellect  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  do  in  the  campaign  this  year. 
It  is  this  change  which  leads  those  who  denounced 
him  as  an  anarchist  twelve  years  ago  to  regard  him 
to-day  as  a  serious  and  somewhat  conservative  public 
man.  Mr.  Bryan  no  longer  preaches  silver.  There 
is  no  "  i6-to-i  "  idea  in  the  Bryan  mind  to-day. 
There  is  no  apology  for  the  dogma  of  1896,  nor  any 
attempt  to  revive  it.  Many  planks  of  the  most 
bitterly  denounced  Chicago  platform  of  1896  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  and  to  some  of 
them  legislative  effect  has  been  given  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  chief  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Bryan 
is  that  he  has  ripened  with  study,  years,  and  foreign 
travel.  Since  1896  he  has  made  frequent  trips 
abroad,  has  made  one  trip  round  the  world,  and  has 
visited  every  one  of  the  American  Colonial  posses- 
sions. The  simple  country  lawyer  of  1896  has 
become  one  of  the  most  widel5^-travelled  men  living, 
but  his  new  political  strength  to-day  is  derived  rather 


the  associations  which  then  paraded — associations  of 
bankers,  of  publishers,  of  manufacturers — and  has 
found  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  respectful  hearing 
at  all. 

I  recall,  too — for  in  that  '96  campaign  I  was  deeply 
interested — the  bitterness  of  the  financial  community 
in  Chicago  against  Bryan  and  all  his  works ;  but  now 
he  cannot  pass  through  the  city  without  being  invited 
by  the  bankers  and  the  commercial  men,  who  then 
excoriated  him  to  address  their  organisations. 


HIS    LECTURING    TOUR. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Bryan's  claims 
are  urged  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,  embodies  the  principles  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  now  adopted,  but  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  Party.  The  second 
ground  is  that  Bryan  is  the  best-known  of  any  man  in 
the  Union.  The  writer  mentions  a  fact  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  namely,  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
constantly  spent  his  Sundays  in  lecturing  up  and  down 
the  country.     He  does  not  mention  what  is  generally 


asserted  to  be  a  fact,  that  Mr.   Bryan  has  made  a 
^'u^u^ul^.l''!ll.-\!'i'  ^^l^^'^'Tlc  ^^^^.^'T  ^^°'^      g>-eat  fortune  out  of  his  lectures,  which  he  very  well 

deserves.     But  he  says  : — 


which  have  taken  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 

For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  a  lecturer,  and  thereby  has  not  only  achieved 
a  competence,  but  has  been  enabled  to  visit  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States.  Hence  he  is 
known  personally  to  a  million  men,  where  in  1896  he 
was  scarcely  known  to  a  hundred.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  United  States,  not  even  President  Roosevelt, 
has  so  wide  an  acquaintance  and  so  many  followers, 
not  merely  loyal,  but  sometimes  fanatical,  as  he.  The 
new  Bryan  goes  to  the  Convention  with  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  either  instructed  to  vote  for  him  or  per- 
sonally devoted  to  his  cause. 

The  Bryan  of  1896  was  attacked  very  unjustly  for 


In  the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  trips 
abroad,  the  majority  of  his  Sundays  have  been  occupied  by  the 
delivery  of  addresses  and  sermons  to  religious  congregations  of 
mixed  political  beliefs.  The  voters  of  his  own  political  opinions 
in  these  audiences  have  been  strengthened  in  their  devotion  to 
him.  Those  of  opposing  parties  have  acquired  a  personal  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  him  which  have  taken  the  place  of  former 
misapprehension  and  distrust.  On  many  Sundays  two  of  these 
addresses,  sometimes  three,  have  been  delivered  in  a  day  and 
evening.  A  conservative  estimate  may  place  the  number  of 
voters,  members  of  religious  organisations,  who  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Bryan  in  that  time  at  250,000.  In  addition  to  this  number 
probably  1,000,000  citizens  have  attended  the  lectures  which 
Mr.  Bryan  has  given  in  his  regular  tours,  exclusive  of  the  free 
political  gatherings  that  he  has  addressed. 
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The  President  has  issued  a  new  order  for  army  people  which  seems  to 

include  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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A  Presidential  Possibility. 
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SIR    PERCY    W.    BUNTING. 
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Sir  Percy  Bunting. 


THE  Birthday  Honours  list  published  last  month 
was  chiefly  notable  because  of  the  number  of 
Methodists   among   those   whom    "  the    King 
Jdelighteth  to  honour."    No  less  than  two  baronets  and 
four   knights— all    Methodists  !     Disraeli  sixty  years 
ago  poked  fun  at  the  election  agents  who  had  just 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  Wesleyans.     It  would 

seem  as  if  the 
importance  of 
the  denomina- 
tion has  just 
dawned  upon 
the  distributors 
of  honorific 
dis  tinctions. 
Whether  good 
Methodists 
ought  to  accept 
titles  is  a  sub- 
ject which  once 
would  have  been 
debated  anxious- 
ly in  many  a 
Methodist 
household,  for 
titles  are  of  the 
world  worldly, 
and  pertain 
to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  ab- 
jured at  baptism.  But  since  Quakers  accepted 
baronetcies,  Methodists  can  hardly  refuse  peerages. 
My  lord  and  my  lady  will  soon  be  as  familiar  figures 
at  Methodist  meetings  as  at  demonstrations  of  the 
Primrose  League.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  generations  the  holders  of  hereditary  titles  will 
remain  Methodist.  It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  a 
coach  and  pair  never  takes  a  second  generation  to 
the  meeting-house,  and  who  knows  but  this  shower 
of  Methodist  titles  may  be  the  devil's  latest  device 
for  seducing  the  disciples  of  Wesley  into  the  fold  of 
the  enemy  of  mankind  ? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  who  backed  the  wrong  horse 
when  he  elected  to  face  the  music  as  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  has  received  a  baronetcy  as  a 
consolation  prize  now  that  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Liberal  League  has  become  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Perks  deserved  his  baronetcy,  if  only  because  of 
his  financial  skill  in  raising  the  Methodist  Million 
Thanksgiving  Fund  which  makes  the  ;^333,ooo  raised 
by  the  wealthy  Pan-Anglicans  seem  so  shabby.  Mr. 
Perks  is  a  Methodist  and  a  son  of  a  Methodist,  his 
father  having  been  President  of  the  Conference.  He 
is  a  man  given  to  hospitality,  and  having  been  born  in 
1849  is  quite  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth.  The  other 
baronet  is  Sir  Francis  Layland-Barrett,  M.P.  for  Tor- 
quay. Then  there  are  three  Wesleyan  Methodist 
knights  and  one  Primitive  Methodist.  The  Wes- 
leyans are    Sir   Percy  Bunting,  Sir  ^V^illiam  Howell 


Davies,  and  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  Sheriff  of  London. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley  is  a  Methodist  of  the  Primitive 
persuasion,  the  Maecenas  of  his  denomination,  a  man 
bountiful  and  liberal,  a  true  knight  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  most  notable  Methodist  of  all  the  Methodists 
whose  names  appear  in  the  list  is  that  of  Percy 
W.  Bunting.  This  new  knight  is  the  grandson 
of  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  famous  in  Methodist  history  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  those  upon  whom  fell 
the  governance  and  direction  of  the  Wesleyan  deno- 
mination after  the  death  of  Wesley.  Jabez  Bunting 
was  the  statesman  of  Methodism.  Percy  W.  Bunting 
has  inherited  many  of  his  great  qualities.  His 
administrative  ability,  his  judicial  intellect,  his  keen 
public  spirit  he  inherited  from  his  grandsire.  For 
good  all-round,  hard-working,  self-sacrificing,  intelligent 
service  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  superior  to  Mr.  Bunting,  and 
not  easy  to  name  his  equal.  He  stood  once  for  Par- 
liament and  fortunately  failed  to  carry  the  hopelessly 
Tory  seat  he  was  told  off  to  assail,  but  a  dozen  M.P.'s 
rolled  into  one  have  done  less  than  he  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  progress. 

In  the  year  1882  Mr.  Bunting  was  selected  to  edit 
the  Contemporary  Review,  the  editorial  chair  of  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Sir  James 
Knowles  to  found  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr. 
Bunting  has  therefore  edited  the  Contemporary  for 
twenty-six  years.  Seldom  has  a  difficult  task  been 
more  conscientiously  and  successfully  accomplished. 
The  constant  multiplication  of  new  magazines  and 
reviews  has  pressed  the  older  reviews  hard.  But 
the  Contemporary  under  Mr.  Bunting's  editorship  has 
gallantly  held  its  own.  He  has  not  been  a  sensational 
editor.  He  has  been  a  judicious  one.  AHke  in 
politics,  sociology,  and  religion  he  has  held  the  balance 
even  with  a  justifiable  bias  towards  Liberalism, 
tolerance  and  progress.  He  has  not  written  much 
himself,  but  he  has  been  a  keen  and  appreciative 
editor  of  the  writings  of  his  contributors.  He  also 
edited  the  Methodist  Times  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Hugh  Price  Hughes  until  Mr.  Scott  Lidgett, 
President  of  the  Conference,  assumed  the  editorship. 

Mr.  Bunting  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
Federation  took  the  same  constructive  and  adminis' 
trative  part  that  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting, 
took  in  the  shaping  of  Methodism.  He  was  one  of 
its  original  inspirers  and  he  has  remained  till  to-day 
one  of  its  steadiest  pillars.  In  politics  he  is  an 
advanced  Liberal  and  a  useful  member  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  almost  all  the  great  political  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  our  time.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  fighting  fund  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  raised 
the  age  of  consent,  and  he  has  been  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Vigilance  Association. 
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The  Sisterhood  of  Women. 


By    MRS.    WOLSTENHOLME    ELMY. 


LAST  month  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  British 
history  two  great  national  demonstrations  by 
women  demanding  their  admission  within  tlie 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  Five  years  ago  the  cause  of 
woman's  suffrage  was  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
sorry  joke.  In  1903,  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy,  coming 
up  from  Congleton  to  one  of  our  At  Homes  at  Mowbray 
House,  spoke  with  passionate  fervour  in  denunciation  of 
the  indifference  and  insolence  with  which  the  demand 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  treated.     Mrs. 


The  Sisterhood  of  Women. 

When  I  was  still  a  little  girl,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  of  what  it  should  and  would 
achieve  for  humanity,  present  and  future.  The  still 
growing  sense  of  this  Brotherhood  of  Man  is  a  great 
fact,  and  it  has  already  achieved  much  and  will 
achieve  more. 

But  it  struck  me  even  then  as  odd  that  there  should 
be  no  mention,  or  so  very  little  mention,  of  the  women 


Elmy's  speech  was  the  first  note  of  the  great  revival,      of  the  race,  who  yet,  in  every  enterprise  undertaken  on 


of  which  the  Albert  Hall  Meeting  and  the  Hyde  Park 
Demonstration  last  month  were  the  latest  and  most 
conspicuous  results.  Out  of  the  Mowbray  House  At 
Home  sprang  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  Conference 
and  the  Queen's  Hall  Meeting.  There  was  a  stirring 
among  the  dead  bones.  A  small  fighting  fund  was 
raised,  and  the  campaign  was   recommenced.     Still, 


behalf  of  any  section  of  humanity,  were  always  and 
everywhere  amongst  the  hardest  workers,  always  in 
urgent  demand  when  serious  work  was  to  be  done, 
but  seldom  allowed  a  voice  in  council,  or  admitted 
to  any  post  of  influence,  still  less  of  authority. 

I  remember  well  the  answer  of  the  lady  who  then 
had  the  direction  of  my  education,  when   I   had   one 


the  prospects  were  very  dark,  when  suddenly  into  the  day  asked  her  a  question  on   some   political  issue  ot 

field  descended,  as  from  on  high,  the  fighting  sisters  the  moment — for  I  did  read  the  newspapers,  when 

of    Lancashire,    whose    advent     has    revolutionised  they   were   accessible,   though  they  were  then    held 

everything.  practically  as  contraband  to  women,  to  say  nothing 

There  would  have  been  no  Hyde  Park  Demonstra-  of  schoolgirls.      "  My  dear  child,"  was  her  answer, 

tion  and  no  Albert  Hall  Meeting,  no  women's  pro-  "  why  do  you  trouble  your  head  about  such  things  ? 

cession  with  banners  and  bands  blocking  the  West-end  You  know  quite  enough  for  a  woman." 


streets,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  sisterhood 
of  the  North,  the  Miss  Kenneys  and  the  Pankhurst 
family.  Others  ralUed  round  them,  making  the 
Suffragettes  a  power  in  the  land.  But  behind  them 
always,  aiding,  counselling,  encouraging,  there  was 
ever  the  silver-haired  prophetess  of  the  movement, 


To  the  honour  of  that  woman  I  must,  howevet, 
add  that  whether  the  child's  question  touched  her 
heart  and  conscience,  or  whether  a  keener  social 
consciousness  had  spontaneously  developed  itself  ir^ 
her,  from  that  day  onward  she  gave  me  and  some  of 
my  fellow-pupils  every  opportunity  in   her  power  of 


Mrs.  Elmy  of  Congleton,  who  last  month  paid  what  practically  learning  what  were   the  thoughts  working 

she  beUeves  will  be  her  last  visit  to  London  to  give  in  the  brains  and  the  feelings  stirring  the  hearts  of 

her  benediction  to  the  cause.  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  that  Brotherhood  of  Man 

As  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  Mrs.  Elmy  of  which  we  heard  so  much ;  and  thus  it  came  about 

came  to  my  rescue  in  a  fight    I  was  waging  in  the  that   I,  whilst  still    a  child,    heard  great  educational 

North  Country,  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  debates  and  attended  many  political  or  quasi-political 

magnificent  fighting  qualities  of  this  frail  little  lady.  gatherings  at  which,  for  the  most  part,  women   were 

She  has  the  heart  of  a  warrior  and  the  brain  of  a  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


Lord  Chancellor,  She  has  fought  without  flinching 
ever  in  the  forefront  of  the  woman's  battle,  and  yet 
no  one  has  ever  taken  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  situation.  She  is  the  true  Mother  in  Israel 
in  the  woman  movement  of  our  time.  And  as  such 
I  am  delighted  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  following 
brief  account  of  how  she  came  to  devote  herself  to 
the  cause. 


Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  a  charming  German  book  with  the 
curious  title  "  We  Women  have  no  Fatherland."  It 
gives  too  true  a  picture  of  the  struggles  of  a  young 
German  girl  to  secure  for  herself  the  higher  education 
at  a  time  when  Ziirich  alone  of  all  European  Uni- 
versities had  opened  its  doors  to  women.  It  is  a 
faithful    portraiture    of     many    such    struggles — the 
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Suffrage  Sunday  :    A  Glimpse  of  the  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park. 


miserable  grudging  of  the  expense,  of  which  nothing 
was  thought  in  the  case  of  a  boy — the  comparative 
scorn  with  which  even  their  teachers  (being  purely 
masculine)  looked  down  upon  the  despised 
femininity,  and  as  an  offset  to  that  picture  the 
burning  thoughts  of  what  this  future  Sisterhood 
of  Woman  should  accomplish  for  the  future,  not 
of  womanhood  only,  but  of  the  whole  race.  For 
these  pioneer  women  well  knew  that  the  taproot  of  all 
social  and  political  injustice  is  that  injustice  between 
the  sexes  which  is  the  basis  of  all  masculine  govern- 
ment. But  this  little  book  ends  in  a  triumphant  strain, 
indicating  the  noble  work  to  be  done  by  the  free  and 
highly  developed  women  of  the  future,  and  this 
prophecy  is  to-day  being  fulfilled. 

In  every  land  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world 
women  are  banded  together  to  achieve  their  own 
freedom,  not  for  selfish  reasons,  but  because  that 
freedom   is  absolutely  essential  to  the  upward  pro- 


gress of  the  race,  and  with  them  are  actively 
co-operating  now  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  these 
and  other  lands.  The  mother  of  the  future  will  be 
the  mother  "  with  the  great  heart  that  enfoldeth  the 
children  of  the  race,"  and  every  woman  will  have  that 
mother's  heart.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
expect  to  see  disappear  those  terrible  evils  which  now 
afflict  society.  Then  no  child  shall  come  unwelcomed, 
or  shall  lack  a  place  at  the  great  feast  of  life.  Then 
the  joy  of  living  shall  be  a  benison  of  each  and  every 
one,  and  love,  truth,  and  justice  shall  triumph  every- 
where. And  this  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  fast- 
coming  reality,  made  possible  by  the  work,  the 
thought,  the  suffering  of  so  many  noble  spirits  in  the 
past  and  of  so  many  living  workers  of  the  present. 
The  inner  meaning  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Woman,  and 
of  the  whole  movement  for  justice  between  the  sexes, 
is  the  creation  of  a  perfect,  noble,  and  happy  human 
race. 
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Internationalism   in   Music   and   Drama. 


Gen 


A   PROJECTED    ANGLO-GERMAN   THEATRE:    RUSSIAN    SONGS    IN   LONDON. 


MUSIC   is    the    most   international    of  all   arts. 
The  so-called  Italian  opera  is  in  reality  the 
one    stage   on   which    human    beings    meet 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nationality,  united  by 

the  power  of 
song.  Music  is 
the  original  Es- 
peranto of  the 
world.  The 
prima  donna  who 
reigns  as  queen 
on  the  operatic 
stage  may  be 
born  in  any  land. 
The  fashion  of 
disguising  na- 


Maderaoiselle  de  Klemm. 


tionality  by  the 
assumption  of  an 
Italian  name  is 
only  a  kind  of 
mask  the  more 
completely  to 
conceal  the  na- 
tionality of  the 
singer.  Ameri- 
cans, Irish,  Scot- 
tish, French, 
Austra  Hans, 
Italians,  Russians 
— all  are  alike 
welcome,  pro- 
vided only  they  possess  the  magic  gift  of  song. 

RUSSIA. 

Hitherto  London,  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
cities,  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  hearing  Rus- 
sian music  rendered  by  Russian  singers.  German 
Choral  Societies  have  come  and  gone.  Wagner  is 
almost  always  with  us.  Offenbach's  music  has  been 
revived  last  month,  and  Italian  music  is  acclimatised. 
Great  Russian  and  Polish  pianists  have  visited  us, 
but  Russian  vocal  music  is  seldom  heard.  Last 
month,  however,  at  Steinway  Hall  a  choice  selection 
of  Russian  songs  was  charmingly  rendered  before 
a  most  appreciative  audience  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Klemm.  The  selection  was  varied,  covering  a  wide 
range,  from  the  lullaby  of  the  nursing  mother 
to  the  impassioned  appeal  of  Vania  in  Glinka's  "  Life 
for  the  Tsar."  Mademoiselle  de  Klemm,  who  appeared 
to  great  advantage  in  a  Russian  Court  dress  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  general, 
who  served  fifty  years  in  the  Infantry.  Her  uncle 
was  also  a  distinguished  officer  and  a  musical  com- 
poser. She  studied  music  for  six  years  under 
Madame  Stephanitz.  When  the  war  broke  out  with 
Japan   she   became   a   Red   Cross    nurse,   and   was 


sent  out  on  the  Orel  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  Orel 
went  round  the  Cape,  and  after  a  long  stay  at 
Madagascar  proceeded  to  the  Far  East.  She  was 
fired  upon  and  captured  by  the  Japanese,  who  carried 
off  her  crew,  nurses  and  all,  to  Japan.  There  Made- 
moiselle Klemm  stayed  some  time,  in  vain  imploring 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  nurse  the  Russian 
wounded  prisoners.  Finding  all  her  applications 
refused,  she  left  for  Shanghai,  and  from  thence  to 
Bombay,  where  her  cousin  was  Consul-General. 
Her  health  was  shattered,  and  nine  months'  stay  in 
Poona  failed  to  do  her  much  good.  A  further  stay 
in  Ceylon  was  equally  in  vain.  She  returned  to 
Russia,  but  it  was  two  years  before  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  resume  her  singing.  Then  she  decided 
to  come  to  London,  furnished  with  excellent  intro- 
ductions by  M.  de  Meek,  Russian  Consul  at  New- 
castle. Madame  Novikoff  became  her  friend,  and  she 
made  a  brilliant  debut  at  Steinway  Hall.  Her  petite 
and  gracious  figure  was  admirably  set  off  by  her 
quaint  old  world  costume.  She  rendered  her  songs 
with  immense  spirit  and  unfailing  humour,  which 
charmed  and  delighted  her  audience.  If  this  be 
Russian  music,  let  us  have  more  of  it,  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  which  found  a  cordial  echo  in  the 
Press.  It  was  a  pleasant  coincidence  and  of  good 
omen  that  Mademoiselle  de  Klemm  should  have 
had  such  a  warm  welcome  in  London  for  her  Russian 
songs  the  week  after  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
meeting  at  Reval  had  certified  to  all  the  world  the 
disappearance  of  all  ill-feeling  between  Russia  and 
England. 

FRANCE, 

One  golden  fruit  of  that  evergrowing  tree,  the 
entente  cordiale,  is  the  spread  of  French  music  among 
us.  To  be  rightly  understood  French  modern  com- 
posers demand  the  interpretation  of  French  artists, 
and  last  week  two  of  the  most  distinguished  instru- 
mentalists in  Paris,  Mademoiselle  Duranton,  pianist, 
and  M.  Mesnier,  violinist,  visited  London  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  only  a  flying  visit,  and  they  were  heard 
but  once  in  public  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Suffrage 
cause  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  together  with  Miss 
Edith  Miller  and ,  Mr.  von  Warlich,  but  to  those 
present  on  this  occasion  their  playing  was  a  revelation 
of  the  subtle  beauty  and  extraordinary  range  of 
emotions  which  modern  French  music  can  depict 
when  rendered  by  artists  possessing  to  the  full,  as 
these  do,  that  indispensable  though  rare  quality  only 
to  be  defined  by  the  word  "  temperament."  The 
programme  included  works  by  Saint-Saens,  Cesar 
Franck  d'Indy,  Debussy  and  Faure.  The  musical 
public  will  eagerly  welcome  the  return  of  these  con- 
summate artists  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  hoped  they 
will  perfect  among  us  the  entente  musicale. 
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GERMANY. 

Miss  Meta  Illing,  who  is  probably  the  only 
German  actress  who  plays  in  German  and  English,  ar- 
rived in  London 
last  month  on  a 
mission,  with  the 
best  credentials 
from  high  circles 
in  Germany, 
to  ascertain 
whether  it  was 
possible  to  add 
another  link  to 
the  lengthened 
chain  of  the 
Anglo  -  German 
rap  pro  ch  em  ort. 
Burgomasters, 
editors,  pastors, 
and  working- 
men  have  inter- 
changed visits, 
and  it  occurred 
to  Miss 
that 

would  conduce 
more  to  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  nations 
than  for  the  best  modern  plays  to  be  performed  by 
German  actors  in  London  and  by  English  actors  in 
Berlin. 

Miss  Illing  came  to  me  with  introductions  from 
some  of  the  German  editors  who  had  visited  this 
country.  A  reception  was  given  to  her  at  De  Keyser's 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  July  2nd,  at  which  she  met  many 
members  of  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee, 
representatives  of  the  Press,  dramatic  authors  and 
actors,  to  whom  she  explained  her  proposal,  which 
was  very  heartily  received.  Miss  llling's  idea  is  that 
an  English  company,  should  play  in  Berlin  and  the 
leading  German  cities  from  February  to  May,  and 
that  in  May  the  German  company  should  perform 
German  dramas  in  London.  So  excellent  a  proposal, 
which  has  such  an  energetic  and  eloquent  advocate 
in  Miss  Illing,  ought  surely  to  succeed. 

In  addressing  her  guests  at  the  reception,  Miss 
Illing  said  : — 

"  There  is  a  great  movement  and  longing  in 
Germany  to  bring  together  the  great  nations — Eng- 
land, America,  and  (iermany — so  that  those  nations 
belonging  to  one  race  should  also  become  more 
united  in  politics,  in  science  and  commerce.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  have  conceived  and  worked  out  a 


plan  that  not  only  works  for  peace,  for  science,  and  for 
commercial  relations,  but  also  calls  on  the  great  art 
of  acting  to  help  us  to  bring  the  glorious  idea  of  peace 
to  a  happy  and  successful  issue. 

"  There  is  no  art  that  shows  us  the  characteristics 
of  English  or  German  life  so  well  as  that  of  the 
stage.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  a  proposal 
to  start  an  English  Theatre  in  Berlin  and  a  German 
Theatre  in  London. 

"  The  idea  which  has  brought  me  to  London  is 
that  nothing  would  so  much  help  to  promote  good 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples  as  an  Anglo- 
German  Theatre,  which  would  present  modern  Eng- 
lish plays  in  Germany  and  modern  German  plays  in 
London. 

"  Although  this  was  primarily  my  own  idea,  I  have 
submitted  it  to  many  distinguished  persons  in  my 
country,  and  have  found  that  it  has  their  enthusiastic 
support.  '  But,'  they  said,  '  go  to  England  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  disposition  there  to  co-operate 
with  us.'  So  I  have  come,  and  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  in  outline  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

"  First,  I  want  to  form  an  English  company  with 
rights  to  perform  the  best  modern  English  plays  in 
Germany,  plays  which  are  produced  already  of  literary 
standing  worthy  to  be  produced.  The  idea  is  to 
begin  in  Berlin  in  February  for  a  short  season  of  from 
four  to  eight  weeks.  From  Berlin  we  shall  visit  the 
other  towns  which  have  large  English  colonies,  such 
as  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Frankfurt- 
on-Maine,  playing  in  the  Court  Theatres  of  each 
place  for  three  to  four  nights. 

"This  tour  would  last  from  February  to  INIarch. 
In  May  I  propose  to  bring  a  German  company  to 
London  to  perform  German  plays.  As  I  have  heard 
there  are  many  thousands  of  Germans  in  London, 
and  many  English  people  know  and  are  interested  in 
the  German  language,  science,  and  literature,  it  is  for 
these  that  I  want  to  bring  the  German  stage  to 
England — a  German  company  that  would  worthily 
represent  the  best  dramatic  art  of  Germany,  where 
the  interest  and  love  for  England  and  English  litera- 
ture is  intense,  in  spite  of  all  that  some  papers  say. 
The  German  and  English  people  will  learn  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  learn  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  they  w^ill  learn  to  know  that  one  or  two 
persons  do  not  justify  them  in  judging  or  condemn- 
ing a  whole  nation.  I  desire  to  engage  the  very  best 
German  actors  of  all  leading  theatres.  I  also  desire 
to  engage  the  best  English  actors  to  form  a  first-class 
company,  and  I  am  sure  the  success  must  be  certain 
both  on  the  artistic  and  on  the  financial  side." 


The    Pageants    of    Midsummer. 


THE  pageants  of  June  were  those  of  Chelsea  and 
of  Winchester;  the  pageants  of  July  will  be 
those  of  Dover,  Peveosey,  Cheltenham,  and 
Quebec.  If  the  pageants  of  July  are  blessed  with 
anything  approaching  the  ideal  weather  which  has 
favoured  the  pageants  of  June,  the  English  folk  may 
be  congratulated.  For  never  were  the  heavens  more 
propitious  than  those  which  looked  down  on  the  old 
Ranelagh  Gardens  at  Chelsea  and  the  grounds  of 
Wolvesey  Castle  at  AVinchester.  Both  pageants  began 
on  June  25th  and  ended  on  July  ist.  During  the  whole 
week  not  a  dress  was  spoiled  by  a  drop  of  rain. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal, 
to  describe  both  pageants.  I  can  do  but  little  more 
than  jot  down  my  impressions  of  one.  But  of 
Chelsea  this  must  be  said,  that  if  the  area  was  more 
circumscribed  than  that  of  Winchester,  the  perform- 
ance was  not  less  admirable,  and  in  some  particulars, 
notably  in  the  masque  of  children  from  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  the  Chelsea  pageant  has  a  distinction  all  its 
own. 

At  Winchester  the  grounds  around  the  ruins  of 
Wolvesey  Castle  afforded  Mr.  Benson  an  ideal  back- 
ground for  the  presentation  of  a  brilliant  dramatic 
panorama  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
England  as  it  was  mirrored  in  the  annals  of  Win- 
chester. The  grey  old  ruins,  the  greensward,  the 
umbrageous  trees  surrounding  the  spacious  arena  in 
which  at  the  close  the  two  thousand  performers  found 
space  in  which  to  mass  and  to  move — nothing  could 
have  been  more  perfect.  Seen  under  the  brilliant 
blue  sky  it  was  ideally  beautiful.  At  night  time, 
when  it  was  twice  repeated  under  the  limelight,  the 
effect  was  perhaps  more  theatrical,  but  although  the 
picture  may  have  been  more  dazzling,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  that 
which  was  witnessed  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Benson 
and  all  his  coadjutors  well  deserve  the  encomiums  with 
which  they  have  been  overwhelmed.  For  marvel  of 
perfect  staging  and  for  excellence  alike  of  conception 
and  execution,  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  and  grace 
and  beauty  of  all  the  performers,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  praise  too  high.  The  pageant  was  worthy  of 
Winchester,  and  to  Wykehamists  like  Mr.  Benson  it  is 
impossible  to  say  more. 

At  Winchester  the  pageant  of  English  history  ended 
with  Charles  the  Second.  At  Chelsea  it  came  down 
to  the  days  of  the  second  George.  But  pageanteers 
shrink  from  approaching  withm  a  century  or  two  of 
our  present  times. 

Looking  back  over  the  three  hours'  pageant  at 
Winchester,  the  mental  effect  is  very  much  like  that 
produced  on  a  vivid  imagination  by  a  rapid  perusal  of 
the  history  of  England.  Only  here  the  eye  saw 
and  the  ear  heard  what  in  the  study  you  must 
imagine.  It  was  like  some  wonderfully  vivid  dream, 
in  which  all  the  characters  of  which  you  have  been 
reading  suddenly  become  alive  again   and  live  their 


lives,  do  their  deeds,  and  say  their  great  sayings,  all 
in  the  manner  and  fashion  in  which  they  lived 
hundreds  of  years  bygone.  Of  course  there  were 
anachronisms  :  the  vanquished  British  cavalry  did  not 
own  splendid  horses  like  those  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  there  were  other  details  of  that  sort,  but  on 
the  whole  the  illusion  was  wonderfully  kept  up.  AVhat 
had  heretofore  been  but  as  the  mouldering  remains  in 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  suddenly  came  together  as  in 
the  prophet's  vision,  and  stood  forth  full  of  lusty  life. 
And  all  of  us  began  to  know  and  understand  what  had 
hitherto  been  realised  only  by  the  student  and  the 
dreamer — what  a  wonderland  of  old  romance  is  this 
England  of  ours.  All  these  people  whom  the  pageant 
resurrected  for  a  few  brief  hours  lived  and  loved  and 
fought  in  the  shadows  of  the  Cathedral  towers,  they  and 
millions  more  not  less  full  of  life,  whose  astral  forms 
may  still  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  clairvoyants  linger- 
ing near  the  scenes  of  their  mortal  life.  We  are  the 
unreflecting  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  all  unmindful  of  our 
ancestors,  whose  dust  we  tread  under  our  feet,  in 
whose  houses  we  seek  shelter,  and  in  whose  churches 
we  worship.  They  have  laboured,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labours,  without  often  paying  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  thought  to  those  who  bequeathed 
us  a  fortune  so  inestimable,  both  material  and 
spiritual.  At  Winchester  we  began  to  remember 
famous  men  and  the  fathers  who  bei^at  us.  Some  of 
them — ^the  whole  heroic  race  of  the  Puritans — we  still 
ignore,  preferring  for  pageant  purposes  the  saucy 
smile  of  the  king,  fair  leman  Nell  Gwynn,  the  orange- 
seller,  to  any  of  the  stern  Ironsides  of  Old  Noll  who 
left  their  mark  upon  the  city  in  old  time.  But  they 
need  no  pageant  to  preserve  their  memory  for  ever 
among  the  great  makers  of  the  modern  world. 

What  a  story  it  was  that  was  unfolded  before  us — 
from  the  human  sacrifices  arrested  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  legions  down  to  the  arrested  execution 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — a  story  for  the  most  part 
throbbing  with  the  fierce  pulse  of  combat,  although 
ever  and  anon  irradiated  with  the  jocund  mirth  of 
dance  and  roundelay  of  Merrie  England.  The  scene 
which  lent  itself  least  to  pageantry  was,  of  all  others, 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  AVinchester.  William 
of  Wykeham  is  ever  memorable  for  solid  service 
rendered  to  religion  and  to  learning.  But  the  scholar 
is  not  a  heroic  figure  in  a  pageant.  A  skirmish 
between  moss-troopers,  as  aimless  as  the  quarrel  of 
ruffians  in  a  gin-shop,  will  outweigh  William  of 
A\'ykcham  a  hundred  times  as  an  attractive  episode 
in  a  pageant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  "  the 
inaugurator  of  the  Modern  Age"  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  show  when  it  was  performed  by 
limelight  at  night.  That  illustrates  the  weakness  of 
the  pageant  as  a  teacher  of  history.  It  inevitably 
tends  to  revive  the  scenic,  the  spectacular,  and  the 
dramatic,  and  to  depress  once  more  the  apparently 
insignificant    but  really  influential  factors  in  history. 
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Yet  in  the  memory  of  man  the  simple  scene  of  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem  is  impressed  indelibly.  •  Even 
as  a  pageant  it  has  captivated  the  imagination  of 
mankind  far  more  than  all  the  splendours  of  King 
Herod's  Court.  Oscar  Wilde  and  Strauss  and  Maud 
Allen  have,  for  the  moment,  revived  the  foul  memory 
of  Salome,  but  it  is  but  a  passing  phase  in  the 
decadence  of  this  generation.  A  few  years  hence 
Salome  will  again  be  buried  in  oblivion,  but  the 
prosaic  picture  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

In  the  pageant  at  Winchester,  the  heroic  out- 
standing figures  are  Alfred  the  Great,  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Waltheof,  Henry  de  Blois  and  Matilda, 
Bishop  Fox  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.  and 
Philip  the  husband  of  bloody  Mary,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Charles  II.,  Nell  Gwyn  and  Bishop  Ken. 

The  crowds  were  capitally  managed,  the  dances 
for  which  Mrs.  Benson  was  responsible  were  beautiful 
and  charming,  and  the  various  dramatic  episodes 
performed  without  overstraining.  Everything  went 
without  a  hitch.  Despite  the  immense  size  of  the 
arena  in  which  2.000  performers  had  to  find  a  place, 
and  the  auditorium,  which  seated  8,000  persons, 
the  dialogue  was,  as  a  rule,  plainly  heard.  Wil- 
liam the  Con([ueror  was  resonant,  and  Waltheof  as 
admirably  dramatic  as  he  was  distinctly  audible. 
King  Alfred  sang  splendidly,  and  Nell  Gwyn  outdid 
all  the  queens  in  popularity.  The  horses  with  their 
.riders — male  and  female — formed  one  of  the  most 
showy  elements  in  the  pageant,  and  the  episode  of 
the  rescue  or  escape  of  Queen  Matilda  was  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  charm  of  the  circus 
and  of  the  theatre  can  be  combined  in  these  exhi- 
bitions. There  is  so  little  to  criticise  that  it  seems 
invidious  to  point  out  slight  blemishes — if,  indeed, 
they  deserve  so  harsh  a  name.  There  were  not 
enough  English  sailors  to  rescue  Raleigh,  the  attack 
on  the  castle  might  have  been  made  much  more 
realistic,  everybody  seemed  too  frightened  of  hurting 
anybody,  and  the  numl)er  of  killed  and  wounded  was 
much  too  few  for  any  really  serious  battle. 

The  only  sentiment  loudly  cheered  by  the  audience 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  was  Alfred's  injunction  : — 

Teach  thou  my  Englisli  how  to  steer  by  nit;ht.  'Twas  by 
our  fleet  we  Ijroke  the  Danish  power.  I'll  leave  my  England 
this  for  legacy.  There  is  your  defence,  the  sea.  Look  to  your 
ships. 

The  finale,  when  all  the  characters  of  the  pageant 
sang  Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn,  would  have  had 
a  better  effect  if,  as  at  Oxford,  all  the  audience  had 
joined  in  singing  the  la.st  verse.  A  special  tribute  is 
due  to  the  music,  which  was  admirably  rendeied. 

The  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  old  city  after  the 
pageant  were  perhaps  more  interesting  than  anything 
inUhe  pageant  itself.  Ancient  Britons  were  seen  driving 
automobiles,  English  queens  were  seated  in  hansom 
cabs.  The  mingling  of  Norman  knights  and  war 
maidens,  of  singing  girls  and  Spanish  sailors,  of 
Roman  legionaries  and  modern  policemen,  of  mail- 
clad  warriors  and  the  holiday  makers  of  the  country- 


side, made  a  spectacle  which  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  That  is  the  spectacle  which  England  oft'ers 
ever  to  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  Irom  the  Britains  over- 
sea. We  do  not  see  all  these  ancient  worthies  with 
our  physical  eye.  But  to  the  eye  of  imagination  they 
are  ever  with  us  in  the  streets  of  London  town,  and 
every  other  ancient  city  in  this  our  own  romantic  land. 
The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  Mr.  Benson  at  the 
close  of  the  pageant  was  as  irresistible  as  it  was 
spontaneous.  The  audience  carried  him  shoulder 
high  to  his  carriage,  which  was  then  drawn  by  a 
hundred  admirers  through  the  streets  of  Winchester. 
It  was  a  veritable  triumph,  and  nobly  was  it  won. 

THE  PAGEANT  IN  IRELAND. 
Mr.  L.  Byrne,  of  Dublin,  sends  me  an  interesting 
report  of  the  first  historic  pageant  represented  in. 
Ireland.  The  place  ,  was  Castleknock  College,  the 
subject  the  battle  of  Castleknock  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  performers  130  boys  of  the  College.  The 
play  was  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  It  was 
performed  thrice  in  the  College  grounds,  to  the 
immense  delight  of  a  multitude  of  spectators.  On 
the  27th  ult.  the  five  provinces  branch  of  the  Gaelic 
League  will  present  one  of  the  old  Irish  romances, 
"  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Turreoun,"  as  a  pageant. 

THE    PAGEANT    IN    QUEBEC. 

In  the  World's  Work  Mr,  J.  N,  Mcllwraith  de- 
scribes the  celebrations  to  take  place  at  Quebec,  and 
gives  the  ofificial  programme.  I  reproduce  the  scenes 
of  the  historic  pageant  on  the  plains  : — 

First  Pageant.  — 1535.  —  Jacques  Cartier. 

1st  tableau  :  The  Village  of  Stadacona.  2nd  tableau  :  Jacques 
Cartier  plants  a  commemorative  cross  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Lairet,  and  takes  possession  of  Canada.  3rd  tableau  :  The 
carrying  off  of  the  Indian  Chief  Donnacona.  4th  tableau  : 
Jacques  Cartier  at  the  Court  of  Francis  I.,  giving  an  account  of 
his  discovery. 

Second  Pageant.  —  1608. — Samuel  Champlain.  5th 
tableau  :  Champlain  receiving  his  instructions  from  Henri  I\'. 
1605. —  6th  tableau  :  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  {1609)  ; 
Champlain's  first  meeting  with  the  Iroquois. 

Third  Pageant.  — 1639. — Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Jesuits.  7th  tableau  :  Arrival  of  the  Hospitaliere  and 
Ursuline  Nuns  at  Quebec  ;  they  are  officially  received  by  the 
Clovernor,  Ue  Montmagny,  Knight  of  Malta.  8th  tableau  : 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Jesuits  catechising  the 
Indians. 

Fourth  Pageant.  —  1660.  —  9th  tableau  :  Dollard  des 
Ormeaux  and  his  companions-in-arnis  at  the  Long  Sault. 

Fifth  Pageant. — 1665. — Laval  and  Tracy.  loth  tableau  : 
Mgr.  de  la  Laval  ofticially  receives  M.  de  Tracy,  Lieutenant- 
Ceneral  of  Louis  XIV. 

Sixth  Pacjeant. — 1670. — nth  tableau:  Daumont  de  Saint 
Lusson  takes  possession  of  the  western  country  in  the  name  of 
tlie  King  of  France. 

Seve.n'TII  Pageant,  —  1690. — 12th  tableau  :  Frontenac 
receiving  the  messenger  of  Sir  William  Phips  at  the  Chateau  St. 
Louis. 

Eighth  Pageant. — 1759  and  1760. — 13th  tableau  :  Grand 
final  scenes.  Montcalm  and  I^evis,  Wolfe  and  Murray,  with 
their  respective  regiments  represented  in  a  parade  ol  honour, 
marching  and  counter-marching  on  the  Plains.  General  salute 
by  the  troops  answered  by  the  guns  of  tiie  warships.  Grouping 
of  all  the  historical  characters  of  the  procession  and  the 
pageants. 
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Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviews. 


THE     TCHINOVNIKS     OF     THE     L.G.B. 

"  Wooden,  Discredited,  Out  of  Date." 
Mr.  George  Haw,  who  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  will  earn 
the  thanks  of  thousands.  He  has  said  openly  what 
they  have  been  saying  in  town  councils  and  boards 
of  guardians  more  or  less  under  their  breath.  He 
draws  up  a  formidable  indictment  against  the 
unfortunate  Board.  The  proposal  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  Board  to  the  rank  of  a  Department  of  the 
State  gives  Mr.  Haw  his  opportunity.  Before  its 
status  is  raised,  he  says,  the  L.G.B.  must  be  reformed. 
The  Board,  he  says,  has  been  neglecting  its  duty  for 
years.  It  initiates  nothing,  it  never  moves  without 
being  pushed,  it  hardly  ever  carries  out  some  of  its 
powers,  it  administers  others  with  a  looseness  that  is 
disgraceful.  It  sometimes  takes  twelve  months  to 
answer  a  letter ! 

RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE    RECENT    SCANDALS. 

The  L.G.B.  has  neglected  its  duty  to  the  poor  :  — 

The  pretended  activity  of  to-day  in  unearthing  Guardians' 
scandals  is  only  a  frantic  effort  to  cover  up  years  of  well-nigh 
criminal  neglect.  No  one  stands  more  condemned  by  the 
recent  Poor  Law  inquiries  than  the  Local  Government  Board. 

To  what  extent  the  Local  Government  Board  is  responsible 
for  the  very  scandals  for  whose  discovery  to-day  it  vainly  seeks 
popular  applause  one  instance  will  show.  It  was  proved 
during  the  Poplar  inquiry  that  some  years  previously  the 
Guardians  had  appealed  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
amend  the  system  of  dealing  with  contracts.  The  Guardians 
pointed  out  that  as  the  system  was  liable  to  abuse,  the  Board 
ought  to  amend  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  remove  from  Poor 
Law  Guardians  the  temptation  to  favouritism  and  loose  adminis- 
tration. The  Board  took  no  notice,  preferring  to  let  matters 
drift.  Had  it  carried  out  Poplar's  suggestion  at  the  time,  much 
of  the  corruption  brought  to  light  in  recent  months  in  West 
Ham  and  Mile  Elnd  could  never  have  taken  place. 

To  prosecute  small  tradesmen  and  contractors  for  offences 
resulting  from  the  Local  Government  Board's  culpable  neglect 
is  surely  the  most  cowardly  device  ever  resorted  to  by  a  .State 
Department  for  hiding  its  own  guilt.  The  Guardians  who  have 
gone  to  prison  deserve  their  fate  ;  but  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
those  responsible  at  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

RESPONSIBLE    FOR    HIGH    DEATH    RATES. 

The  L.G.B.  has  neglected  the  public  health  of  the 
nation.  Its  duty,  says  Mr.  Haw,  is  to  see  that  prac- 
tically the  same  health  and  housing  regulations  apply 
to  all  towns.  Yet  it  has  allowed  people  to  die  in 
certain  manufacturing  towns  at  twice  the  rate  that 
people  die  in  other  manufacturing  towns.  The  differ- 
ence is  mainly  due  to  the  neglect  of  health  and 
housing  regulations  which  the  L.G.B.  ought  to  have 
seen  were  carried  out. 

TOO    STRONG    FOR    ITS    PRESIDENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  will  read  what  Mr.  Haw 
nextsayswith  possibly  mixed  feelings.  Mr.  Haw  says: — ■ 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  no  man  has  yet  arisen  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  Local  Government  Board  into  line  with 
modern  political  developments. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  themselves, 
whether  Tory  or  Liberal,  permit  themselves  to  be  led  more  or 
less  unconsciously  into  taking  the  official   view  of  the  Depart- 


ment's duties.  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  the  Mid- 
land Poor  Law  Conference  last  May,  complimenting  Mr.  John 
Burns  for  maintaining  the  prevailing  system  was  one  to  make 
the  gods  shed  tears.  For  Mr.  Long  told  his  audience  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  Local  Government  Board  he  rejoiced 
in  the  valuable  fact  that  Mr.  Burns  had  done  his  best  to  main- 
tain the  general  system  afid  plan  of  admimstration. 

The  L.G.B.,  says  Mr.  Haw,  is  the  only  Department 
of  the  State  which  has  not  reorganised  its  methods 
since  it  was  first  called  into  being.  We  tolerate  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  methods  as  wooden  as 
old  warships,  and  as  much  out  of  date  as  manual  fire- 
engines.  He  contrasts  the  L.G.B.  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  changes  its  organisation  with  the 
changing  needs  of  the  time. 

AGAINST    HELPING    THE    UNEMPLOYED. 

With  the  unemployed  the  L.G.B.  have  dealt  in  a 
most  extravagant  way.  Both  political  parties  have 
tried  to  deal  with  this  out-of-work  problem,  and  both 
have  been  thwarted  by  the  L.G.B.  The  Unemployed 
Act  has  from  the  first  found  no  favour  at  the  L.G.B. 
"  The  Board  has  done  its  best  to  render  the  Unem- 
ployed Act  ineffective,  to  check  its  proper  administra- 
tion, to  use  it  to  encourage  wasteful  procedure."  The 
promising  experiment  at  Hollesley  Bay  was  stifled  by 
the  L.G.B.  The  Laindon  Farm  Colony  was  similarly 
choked.  The  L.G.B.  insisted  on  making  both  places 
workhouses,  and  on  putting  the  men  to  workhouse 
task  work  ; — 

The  reaction  at  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  matter 
is  wrecking  the  Government.  If  the  Government  refuses  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  problem,  the  unemployed  problem 
will  deal  heavily  with  the  Government. 

WASTEFUL    IN    ADMINISTR.-i^TION. 

The  Unemployed  Act,  even  so  hindered,  was 
reducing  pauperism.  But,  during  the  last  year 
reported  on,  the  Board  refused  every  application 
received  for  the  appointment  of  additional  Distress 
Committees  under  the  Act  : — 

Of  the  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  spent  on  the  Poor  Law, 
the  poor  receive  seven  and  three-quarter  millions,  while  the 
remaining  six  and  three-quarter  millions  are  spent  on  adminis- 
trative charges.  Roughly  it  may  be  said  that  every  5s.  given  to 
the  poor  costs  4s.  gd.  to  give. 

Mr.  Haw  concludes  : — 

The  impending  condemnation  of  this  pernicious  system  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  is  not  coming  too  soon.  The  abolition 
of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
abolition  of  the  out-of-date  and  extravagant  administrative 
system  that  prevails  at  the  Local  Government  Board. 

WHO    WILL    DEMOCRATISE    IT  ? 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  often  demanded  the 
democratising  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  L.G.B.  has  its  tchinovniks  too.  The 
most  significant  generalisation  in  Mr.  Haw's  paper  is 
a  quotation  from  Sir  James  Stansfield,  twice  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.     He  said  : 

The  Democracy  had  now  obtained  the  same  political  power  as 
the  middle  classes  won  years  before,  yet  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  other  Departments  of  the  State  had  steadily  resisted 
the  introduction  of  democratic  principles. 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BOMB  IN  INDIA. 

What  it  Means  and  What  Should  be   Done. 
The  Indian  World  for  May  publishes  two  notable 
articles   upon   the    recent   outburst    of   revolutionary 
violence  in  India. 

WHAT   ARE   THE    FACTS  ? 

The  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  would  seem  to  be 
as  follows  :  A  handful  of  young  men  formed  a  secret  society 

with  no  very 
settled  objects  in 
view,  shortly  after 
the  partition  of 
Bengal.  Some 
thought  that  by 
that  organisation 
they  should  ulti- 
mately succeed  in 
upsetting  British 
rule,  while  others 
more  sanely 
thought  that  they 
would  strike  ter- 
ror among  "  the 
oppressors  of  their 
race  "  and  teach 
the  people  to  dare 
and  die.  Their 
first  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  de- 
voted to  physical 
training  of  young 
men  and  to 
preaching  inde- 
pendence, and  the 
destructive  pro- 
paganda, if  con- 
templated, would 
not  seem  to  have 
been  materially 
furthered.  It  was 
about  six  months 
ago  that  they 
diverted  their  at- 
tention to  the 
maki  ng  of  bombs, 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  revolting 
outrages  at  Comilla  and  Jamalpore.  Then  they  set  their  mind 
to  actual  murders.  Three  times  they  sought  to  blow  up  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's train,  of  which  only  once — at  Midnapur — their 
attempt  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  They  made  an 
attempt  at  the  life  of  the  Mayor  of  French  Chandernagore  who 
had  stopped  their  meetings.  They  have  also  been  connected 
with  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Allen  at  Goalundo  and  Mr. 
Hickenbothan  at  Kushtea,  but  their  connection  with  these  two 
attempts  is  open  to  some  doubt.  At  any  rate  these  were  not  the 
authorised  acts  of  their  organisation.  Their  crowning  act  was 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Kingsford,  at  Mozufterpore,  which 
has  had  fatal  eflects  on  the  wife  and  daughter  uf  one  of  the  most 
popular  Englishmen  in  the  province.  The  daily  arrests  now 
being  made  by  the  police  and  the  discovery  of  fresh  bombs  at 
odd  places  would  seem  to  show  that  the  organisation  was  fairly 
extensive,  and  from  published  evidence  their  object  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  establish  a  terrorist  organisation  all  over  India 
with  head-quarters  at  Calcutta. 

WHAT   THEY    MEAN. 

The  Indian  World  exults  in  the  evidence  which 
these  facts  afford  that  the  Bengalis,  like  the  Mar- 
seillais,  know  how  to  die  : — ■ 

Say  what  you  may,  all  this  is  a  glorious  vindication  of 
Bengalee  character  and  reveals  a  side  of  his  life  which  the 
malignant  foreign  critic  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to   find  out 


Hindi  Punch.'\ 


[Bombay. 


The  Anarchist  Octopus. 

[Active  search  is  being  still  made  to  find  out  if 
any  hidden  bomb  factories  are  in  existence,  and 
the  police  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Bengal  are  busy 
raiding  the  houses  of  suspected  persons.J 


and  appreciate.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  character  of  most  of 
the  young  men  who  are  undergoing  their  trial  at  Alipore  reveals 
not  only  a  striking  amount  of  boldness  and  determination,  but 
also  a  certain  degree  of  heroism  which  constitutes  the  real 
essence  of  patriotism. 

Why  these  young  men  face  death  so  willingly  is 
thus  explained  : — 

The  failure  of  all  our  attempts  in  recent  years  to  make  the 
present  administration  more  sympathetic  and  just,  to  purge  it  of 
its  evils,  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  people,  probably 
stands  out  as  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  present  unrest  and 
discontent  in  India.  Your  rule  may  be  good,  but  that  is  not 
enough,  nor  the  whole  of  it.  You  must  make  us  feel  that  it  is 
good — that  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  loyalty.  Measures  that 
have  been  badly  wanted  have  been  continually  put  off ;  reforms 
that  have  been  loudly  demanded  have  been  quietly  ignored  ; 
bills  that  have  been  strongly  opposed  have  been  rushed  through 
the  Legislature.  Public  opinion  has  been  flouted  in  almost  all 
questions  that  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation  ;  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  have  been  done  just 
in  the  way  in  which  the  people  would  not  have  them  done. 
Xo  doubt,  much  wild  writing  and  wild  speaking  have  fanned 
the  flame  of  Indian  unrest  j  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  flame 
thus  fanned  has  been  kindled  by  British  insolence,  British 
contumely,  and  British  disregard  for  Indian  public  opinion. 

"  A    FEW    OUT    OF    A    HUNDRED    GRIEVANCES." 

The  editor,  condescending  upon  particulars,  men- 
tions— 

The  quiet  shelving  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing 
excise  duty  on  Indian  cotton  manufactures,  the  closing  of  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  amendment  of  the  sedi- 
tion section  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  the  ofticialisation  of  the 
Indian  Universities,  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  the  prohibition  and 
the  breaking-up  of  public  meetings  by  a  posse  of  constables 
armed  with  bludgeons,  the  irritating  prosecution  of  irresponsible 
journalists  and  stump  orators,  the  penalising  of  swadeshi  acti- 
vity, the  whipping  of  young  political  offenders,  the  vexatious 
shadowing  of  innocent  public  men,  the  expeditious  removal  of 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai  from  Lahore  to  Mandalay,  and  the  passing  of 
the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  in  November  last,  to  mention  only 
a  few  out  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  educated  Indians  have 
complained  against  during  the  last  twenty  years — where  is  the 
Indian  who  has  forgotten  the  history  of  all  these  ? 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE    NOW. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  affair  is  thus  drawn  : — 

Punish  the  wrong-doers  by  all  means ;  maintain  order  and 
peace  as  strongly  as  you  like  ;  hunt  out  revolutionaries  where- 
ever  you  may  find  them  ;  pass  any  laws  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  put  your  own  house  into  order.  Take 
counsel  w'x'Ca.  the  people,  respect  their  wishes  and  institutions, 
show  them  due  courtesy,  make  them  feel  that  you  are  anxious  to 
do  them  good  -and  be  just  to  them,  neither  go  ahead  of  the 
times  nor  remain  behind  them,  and  for  God's  sake,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  for  India's  sake,  and  for  England's  sake,  don't  please 
drive  sedition  underground.  For  that  would  not  only  mean  the 
wreck  of  an  Empire  but  the  wreck  of  two  distinct  and  highly- 
developed  civilisations. 

A  Sane  Appeal  to  the  Party  of  Violence. 

The  Hindustan  Review  vehemently  denounces  the 
criminal  lunacy  of  the  bomb-throwers,  and  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Government  not  to  take  any 
repressive  measures  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
permanently  retarding  the  progress  of  the  whole 
people,  and  of  making  future  reconciliation  impossible. 
It  implores  them  not  to  visit  on  the  many  the  sins  of 
the  few,  and  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  India 
permanently  of  some  of  the    most    valued  rights  of 
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British  citizenship  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them.  The  Hhniiistaii  Review  firmly  believes  that 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  people  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  their  troubles.  It  urges  the  party 
of  violence  to  give  up  their  new  methods  of  agitation 
and  to  rejoin  their  resuscitated  and  revived  Congress, 
striving  by  honest  and  praiseworthy  means  to  obtain 
a  reconstitution  of  the  Government,  till,  in  the  end, 
Indians  shall  have  secured  the  full  rights  of  govern- 
ment under  Britain's  supremacy. 

Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  Views. 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
'  Vision  Splendid  '  of  Indian  Youth,"  sets  forth  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  his  view  of  the  present  unrest  in 
India.  He  thinks  it  is  almost  altogether  the  work  of 
schoolboys  and  college  students,  who  were  set  in 
motion  by  the  incitement  occasioned  by  the  triumph 
of  Asia  in  the  victories  of  Japan.  Under  the  reflec- 
tion of  these  glories  India  burned  to  assert  herself. 
The  reform  of  the  universities  and  the  partition  of 
Bengal — although  he  thinks  both  these  measures  were 
really  advantageous  to  the  country — were  injurious  to 
vested  interests  which  could  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  Press.  The  result  was  that  all  the  resources  of 
political  agitation  were  called  to  hand,  but  the  adult 
population  was  hard  to  move.  Our  policy,  he  says, 
should  be  to  sit  tight,  do  justice,  and  strictly  maintain 
the  peace.  Enthusiasms  in  the  East  are  short-lived. 
It  is  only  in  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation  that 
new  departures  are  called  for — the  strengthening  and 
reform  of  educational  supervision ;  and,  above  all, 
for  the  protection  of  the  young,  the  control  of  the 
Press. 

RUSSIANISATION    AbOVE    AND    BeLOW. 

The  Modern  Retiieio,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Genesis  of  Terrorism  in  Bengal,"  says  that  the 
Calcutta  bomb-makers  have  presented  Lord  Morley 
with  the  new  fact  that  was  wanted  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Bengal  Partition  question  : — 

The  ultimate  cause  of  terrorism  in  Bengal  must  be  sought  in 
the  utterly  selfish,  high-handed  and  tyrannical  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  contemptuous  and  insulting  manner  in 
which  most  official  and  non-official  Anglo-Indians  have  spoken 
of  and  treated  Bengalis.  They  have  ridden  roughshod  over  the 
feelings  of  the  Bengalis  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  strongest 
and  most  reasonable  representations,  supported  by  facts  and 
figures.  The  Russianisation  of  the  administration  in  spirit  and 
methods  has  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  small  section  of  the 
people  to  the  methods  of  Russian  terrorism. 


,THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPTr 
By  Edward  Uicey. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  ISIr.  Edward 
Dicey  writes  at  length  about  the  present  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  has  just  been  on  a  private  visit  to  the 
King  of  England.  Mr.  Dicey  thinks  that  the  Khedive, 
who  came  to  the  throne  when  the  British  occupation 
was  everywhere  assumed  to  be  temporary,  was  domi- 
nated at  first  by  the  desire  to  become  the  real  ruler 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Dicey  tells  how  he  failed  to  get 
on  with  Lord  Cromer. 


the  row  with  lord  kitchener. 
first      collision      took      place     over 


Lord 


The 
Kitchener : — 

When  a  review  in  Upper  Egypt  at  which  the  Khedive  was 
present  had  been  concluded,  and  when  the  .Sirdar  naturally 
expected  to  receive  the  usual  compliments  on  the  efficiency 
displayed  by  his  troops,  the  Khedive,  speaking  in  a  voice  audible 
to  those  around  him,  expressed  his  grave  displeasure  at  the  want  of 
regularity  with  which  certain  military  manoeuvres  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  requested  that  increased  vigilance  should  be  displayed 
in  future.  Immediately  upon  the  Khedive's  departure  from  the  field 
General  Kitchener  forwarded  his  resignation  of  the  -Sirdarship. 
His  liighneFs  was  given  tc)  understand  that,  unless  he  consented 
to  request  the  Sirdar  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  to  resume 
his  post  as  the  General  in  command  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Army,  the  British  Government  would  take  immediate  action  to 
bring  about  his  deposition  through  the  same  instrumentality  as 
that  which  had  deposed  Ismail  Fasha.  He  gave  in,  but  it  is 
only  in  human  nature  that  his  Highness  should  not  have  for- 
gotten, even  if  he  has  forgiven,  what  from  his  point  of  view  he 
may  not  unnaturally  have  consiilered  a  flagrant  disregard  of  his 
personal  susceptibilities  as  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

LORD    CROMKR'S    POLICY. 

Mr.  Dicey  says  : — 

The  basis  of  the  policy  on  which  Egypt  has  been  administered 
under  Lord  Cromer  was  the  assumption  that  it  lay  in  the  power 
of  England  to  depose  the  Khetlive  if  he  declined  to  follow  the 
advice  tendered  him  by  our  Consul-General  at  Cairo. 

The  grave  defect  in  the  administration  of  our  Pro-Consul  was 
in  the  first  place  his  inability  to  remain  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  reigning  Khedive,  and  in  the  second  place  his  failure 
to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Khedive  in  his  projected 
reforms. 

The  main  cause  of  this  regrettable  antagonism  was  the  inability 
or  incompetency  of  the  British  Agency  to  try  and  understand 
how  their  policy  was  inevitably  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Khedive.  The  Khedive  was  never  informed  of  our 
sudden  change  of  policy  in  the  Soudan,  and  never  knew  of  the 
intended  departure  till  the  vanguard  of  the  expedition  had 
actually  started  from  Cairo  on  its  advance  .Soudan«ards. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dam  of  Assouan  being  carried 
into  execution  by  a  financial  group,  of  which  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
was  the  head,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  brought  in  to  open  it 
and  the  Khedive  was  passed  over.  In  like  manner  when  the 
Port  Soudan  railway  was  opened,  the  Khedive  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  Sirdar  as  his  representative. 

SIR   ELDON    GORST. 

Mr.  Dicey  thinks  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  will  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  his  predecessor. 

He  has  succeeded  already  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
Khedive,  and  has,  I  believe,  done  much  to  remove  any  suspicions 
which  may  have  been  entertained  at  home  or  in  Egypt  as  to  his 
good  faith  and  loyalty.  The  Khedive,  I  fancy,  is  very  willing 
to  be  the  friend  of  England  if  England  is  willing  to  treat  him  as 
a  friend  ;  and  his  friendship  may  be  of  very  considerable  value 
to  us  at  no  distant  period.  To  work  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Khedive  or  against  his  approval  is  tantamount  to  the  differ- 
ence between  rowing  with  or  .against  the  current. 

Lord  Cromer  appears  to  have  failed  with  other  men 
as  lamentably  although  not  as  discreditably  as  he 
failed  with  General  (rordon. 


"TuY,  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
for  June  publishes  the  Third  Prize  Essay,  by  Captain 
Yate,  of  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  on  the  best 
way  of  organising  and  maintaining  a  reserve  of 
efficient  British  officers  for  the  British  forces  at  home 
and  in  India. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATES. 

As  the  Republican  Convention  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  for  William  Taft,  so  it  seems  as  if  the 
Democratic  Convention  will  be  as  much  of  a  certainty 
for  \Mlliam  J  Bryan.  But  no  fewer  than  nine  other 
candidates  are  paraded  in  the  North  American 
Revino,  making  ten  in  all.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  Presidential  timber  seems  to  be  raised  on 
the  American  soil.  The  ten  Democratic  candidates, 
each  of  whom  has  his  eulogist,  are  as  follows  :  W.  J. 
Bryan,  E.  W.  Carmack,  C.  A.  Culberson,  John  \V. 
Daniel,  Joseph  W.  Folk,  George  Gray,  Judson 
Harmon,  John  A.  Johnson,  Henry  Watterson, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Bryan  .is 
quoted  in  the  Character  Sketch. 

JOHN    A.    JOHNSON. 

Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  was  born  forty- 
seven  years  ago  of  Swedish  parents.  He  has  been 
newspaper  editor,  Captain  of  Militia,  and  State 
Senator,  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  a  Republican  State  that  he  led 
people  to  think  of  him  as  a  possible  candidate.  Mr. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  setded  labour  disputes  with 
great  skill,  to  have  shown  uniform  good  temper,  and 
he  has  "  made  it  eminently  respectable  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat in  Minnesota." 

HENRY    WAITERSON. 

Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  for  thirty 
years  the  most  widely  quoted  newspaper  writer  of  the 
country.  The  Neio  York  Herald  has  put  him  forw  .rd 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  for 
four  years  since  i88S.  but  Watterson  has  always 
refused  to  stand  for  Oitice.  When  asked  to  stand  as 
S-inator  for  Kentucky,  he  said  : — 

I  not  only  want  no  preferment,  but  I  protest  against  news- 
p.ip."r  nomiua'ions  to  office  which  imply  that  journalism  is  not 
an  eminently  honourable  Department  of  the  Public  Service. 
The  jjuinalist  who  has  his  weather  eye  fixed  upon  office  cannot 
be  a  disinterested  journalist,  and  disinterestedness  is  the  soul  of 
journalism.  Men  in  their  places  are  the  men  who  stand  ;  not 
self-seeking  aspirants  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  footlights  of 
Washington. 

NED    CARMACK. 

Edward  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  was  a  newspaper 
man,  who,  from  the  specimens  given  of  his  oratory, 
seems  to  have  great  command  of  language.  He  is 
not  a  hand-shaker  or  letter-writer.  His  eulogist  says, 
"  When  he  was  defeated  for  the  Unit-d  States  Senate 
strong  men  wept.  On  his  retirement  his  friends  gave 
him  a  loving-cup  on  which  were  engraved  the  words 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
2nd,  1907  : — 

"  He  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  British  Parliaments 
tHat  knew  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt.  He  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  American  Senates  that  contained  Clay  and 
Calhoun  and  Webster.  He  might  have  been  rich.  He 
had  but  to  stoop.  .  .  .  But  in  the  true  sense  who  dares  say 
this  American  Senator  is  p(jor  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
does  not  respect  him  ?  .^.11  the  wealth  of  either  Ind  would 
not  buy  for  the  base  his  lofty  ch.iracter,  his  unblemished 
honour." 


THE  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BERNARD  SHAW. 

Mr.  Augustin  Hamon,  in  an  article  endtled  "  A 
New  Moliere,"  exhausts  his  superlatives  in  praise  of 
the  author  of  "  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant."    He 
is    lost    in    admiration    of   their    artistic    beauty  and 
philosophic  depth.     He   is    a    precursor   and    not   a 
follower,  whom  he  fitly  compares  to  Moliere,  for  his 
drama    is    essentially    comical.       Bernard    Shaw   is 
the    rival     of    the    greatest     comiques    of    the     past. 
Although     he     is     an    innovator,    he     surprises    us 
by    a    mixture  of    the    tragical    and    the    humorous, 
which    amuses     in     spite     of     oneself.        He     also 
approaches     astonishingly     near     Moliere     in       his 
disdain  of  plots  and  situations.     His   plays  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  powerful  movement  arising  from  the 
clash  of  ideas.     Although  he  defies  tradition,  his  plays 
are  both  profound  and  amusing,  and  satisfy   what  is 
generally    regarded   as    the    fundamental    law  of  the 
theatre.      In  all    Mr.     Shaw's    plays  we   witness    the 
unfolding,  the   development,  and   manifestation    of  a 
will.     His  dialogue  is  real  and  living,  and  his  drama 
is  characterised  by  the  extraordinary  imagination,  of 
incomparable    fertility,    which    is    only    found    else- 
where    in     Beaumarchais.       Like      Moliere      again, 
his    drama     is     human      and      international,       and 
not     a     national     English     one.      He    is,     however, 
more     of    a     revolutionary     than    was     the     French 
dramatist.      He  is  a  revolutionary  in   everything  ;  his 
entire  drama  is  one  continuous  disrespect   of  all   that 
middle     class      society     loves    and    glorifies.        He 
resembles     Moliere     in      criticising     and     detestine 
hypocrisy,     constramt    and    discipline    imposed    by 
others — in  short,  authority.      He  is  a  thinker  as  well 
as  an  artist.      His  drama  is  a  scientific  drama.      Like 
Moliere  every  play  arottsed  disparaging  criticism,  hut 
now  he  has  splendidly  conquered  and  is  iacUeprinccps 
m  the  contemporary   English    theaire,   and   even   the 
theatre  of  the  world.    To  sum  up  in  one  word,  the  dra- 
matic work  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  more  French  than  Eng- 
lish, although  it  is  written  in  the  English  language. 


"Wanderer,"  in  the  Contemporary  A'(f7.7>a',  describes 
the  reform  movement  in  Persia.  He  remarks  at  the 
outset  that  the  Parsees  are  generally  men  of  character, 
industrious,  honest  and  capable,  but  lose  these  virtues 
in  a  couple  of  generations  when  they  become  Mussul- 
mans. The  Babi  movement,  or  Behaiism,  makes  for 
moral  progress,  but  not  sufiiciently  far.  The  difiiculties 
in  the  situation  are  an  unhinged  executive  and  the 
consequent  alienation  of  the  merchants.  He  finds 
the  people  of  Persia  not  in  the  least  fit  for  any  popular 
system  of  government.  Persia  is  more  a  cluster  of 
towns  and  villages  than  a  homogeneous  nation.  The 
national  constitutional  movement  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  Persia.  The  writer  concludes  that  "  Persia 
is  a  country  of  surprises,  and  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
there  excepting  the  unexpected."  But  he  thinks  that 
if  her  character  were  only  projjcrly  developed,  Persia 
might  agaiit  take  her  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 
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WOMEN  IN  REBELLION. 

Mrs.  Billington  Grieg,  in  the  Contef7iporary 
Review,  surveys  with  great  satisfaction  the  world-wide 
rebellion  of  women.  She  wishes  to  make  out  that 
woman  has  always  been  a  rebel,  but  a  suppressed 
rebel.  She  appeals  to  such  devices  as  witch-burning, 
ducking-stool,  whipping-posts  and  gossip's  bridle,  as 
proof  of  earlier  repressed  rebellions. 

EASTERN    WOMANHOOD    IN    I^EVOLT. 

At  the  present  time,  she  says,  the  cry  of  woman  for 
liberty  and  justice  is  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  the  East  the  demand  is  for  education  j  in 
China  and  Japan  there  is  a  widespread  educational 
movement  among  women.  The  Japanese  women 
have  a  special  women's  paper,  and  they  have  presented 
important  petitions  to  their  Governors.  In  India 
and  Egypt  the  Education  movement  is  strong.  The 
Eastern  women  in  the  Russian  Empire  have  been 
petitioning  the  Duma  for  a  law  to  protect  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  despotic  husbands. 

WHERE    WOMAN    HAS    WON. 

In  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  and  in  four  States  of  America, 
in  Finland,  in  Norway,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  parliament- 
ary franchise  has  been  won.  The  women  of  these  lands  are 
citizens,  and  having  the  power  of  citizens  their  further  needs  can 
be  satisfied  in  a  constitutional  way.  But  in  other  lands  the 
work  is  still  the  work  of  rebellion. 

SCANDINAVIAN    AND    GERMAN    REBELS. 

The  Swedish  and  the  Danish  women  have  recently  won  their 
municipal  rights,  and  they  are  throwing  themselves  with  great 
fervour  into  the  struggle  for  national  representation.  In 
Sweden  Women's  Suffrage  has  been  mentioned  in  the  King's 
Speech,  and  placed  upon  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  Italian  women  have  petitioned  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  those  portions  of  the  Civil  Code  that  limit  their 
freedom.  In  April  of  this  year  they  held  a  great  National 
Congress,  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Minister  of  Education,  before  whom  resolutions  for  political 
sex-equality  were  enthusiastically  carried. 

Thanks  to  the  determined  agitation  of  the  German  women, 
the  new  Law  of  Assemblies  confers  equal  rights  upon  men  and 
women  in  the  matter  of  public  meetings,  and  the  work  now  goes 
on  with  redoubled  energy.  The  Austrian  women  are  still  agitating 
for  this  same  right,  for  they  are  rigorously  debarred  from 
undertaking  public  propaganda  for  their  cause,  and  from  all 
political  action. 

SWISS   AND    ITALIAN    INSURGENTS. 

In  Switzerland  the  women's  movement  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers.  In  Hungary — 
a  deputation  from  the  Women's  Rights  Society  has  been 
received  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  forty  Momen  accompany- 
ing their  representatives  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Hungarian  Diet.  In  Russia  the  Women's  Society  for  Equal 
Rights,  though  an  "illegal  "  society,  has  many  branches,  which 
the  ferment  of  rebellion  brings  into  spontaneous  existence  all 
over  the  land. 

The  militant  stage  has  been  reached  in  England,  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States. 

THE    REFUSAL    OF    MATERNITY. 

Woman  not  merely  strives  to  better  her  position 
politically,  but  also  economically.  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  the  woman  worker  is  making  spasmodic 
eftbrts  to  improve  her  conditions  : — ■ 

The  opponents  of  the  emancipation  of  women  will  agree  that 
the  gravest  revolt  made  by  the  women  of  the  present  age  is  that 


against  unwilling  and  too-frequent  motherhood.  The  quarterly 
records  of  the  decreasing  birth-rate  provide  regular  reminders 
of  this  rebellion.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deliberate 
refusal  of  maternity  is  the  major  cause  of  fhe  decline.  .  .  .  For 
the  woman  in  rebellion  holds  strong  views  as  to  motherhood. 
She  believes  that  the  first  clause  in  the  woman's  charter  mus.. 
secure  to  every  woman  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
she  will  become  a  mother  at  any  time  or  at  any  given  time. 
She  believes  that  willing,  consciously-desired  motherhood  is  the 
only  motherhood  that  is  fair  either  to  the  mother  or  to  the  child. 
Further,  she  claims  that  a  few  children  well  and  willingly 
borne  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  nation  than  a  numerous 
and  unwanted  progeny. 

The  writer  concludes  by  prophesying  that  woman 
will  ultimately  establish  and  secure  the  full  human 
inheritance  of  women.  "  A  clear  and  sane  outlook 
and  clean  and  sound  organisation  can  follow  only 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  two  se.xes."  It  is  this 
setting  free  of  the  forces  of  half  the  race  to  combine 
with  the  baffled  forces  of  the  other  half  that  the 
rebellion  will  secure. 

An  Appeal  to  Liberals. 

The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  writes  in  the  Contem- 
porary on  Liberalism  and  Women's  Suffrage,  and 
contributes  one  of  the  crispest  and  most  outspoken 
pleas  in  defence  of  the  women's  vote,  with  very  apt 
rejoinders  to  opponents. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  IN  NORWAY. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Castberg,  Minister  of  Justice  in  Chris- 
tiania,  claims,  in  the  InternaHonal,  that  Norway  is 
the  pioneer  State  of  democracy  in  Europe.  He 
proves  his  point  by  describing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recognising  the  rights  of  women  : — 

Last  year  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  and  be  elected  to  the 
Storthing  underwent  considerable  extension,  inasmuch  as  by  an 
almost  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Storthing  the  same  rights 
were  given  to  all  women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  paid 
taxes  on  a  minimum  income  of  400  kroner  (about  ^22  5s.)  in  a 
town,  or  300  kroner  (about  /16  15s.)  in  the  country,  or  whose 
husbands  paid  such  taxes.  About  300,000  women  have  thus 
gained  the  right  to  vote  and  be  elected.  The  first  elections  for 
the  Storthing  under  the  new  system  will  take  place  in  1909. 
For  municipal  purposes  this  basis  of  franchise  for  men  and 
women  was  introduced  as  early  as  1901. 

The  management  of  the  elementary  school  is  carried  on  by 
the  school  authority  elected  by  the  people.  By  regulation, 
women  also  are  eligible  as  school  managers,  just  as  they  are  for 
the  popularly  elected  committees,  which  have  the  charge  of 
neglected  or  orphan  children. 

Both  men  and  women  take  part  also  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  accordance  with  a  law  of  1887,  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases  is  entrusted  to  juries  consisting  of  ten  selected 
laymen,  and  courts  presided  over  by  a  judge  and  two  lay 
assessors.  Women  also  may  now  act  as  judges  in  these  courts, 
.and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  arrangement  has 
justified  itself. 

The  Grand  Magazine,  which  is  now  devoted 
entirely  to  fiction,  opens  this  month  with  "  The 
Cigarette,"  which  ]\I.  Jules  Claretie  (of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise)  considers  his  best  story.  Jules  Claretie, 
before  he  became  manager  of  the  French  national 
theatre,  was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  writer,  and 
Jules  Massenet,  the  composer,  took  this  story  of 
"  The  Cigarette,"  and  gave  it  a  musical  setting  in  his 
opera  "  La  Navarraise." 
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THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Hawke  contributes  to  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  a  description  of  the  Stadium  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  which,  he  says,  has  a  far  larger 
area  than  the  CoUseum  at  Rome.  The  Shepherd's 
Bush  Stadium  is  220 yards  long,  and  100  yards  broad. 
The  space  for  games  in  the  Coliseum  measured  only 
eighty  yards  by  fifty. 

THIS    year's    contests. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contests  which 
will  be  decided  this  month,  beginning  with  July  13th  : — 

It  includes  athletic  sports  in  the  ordinary  sense,  cycling, 
swimming,  water  polo,  and  wrestling — -all  from  July  13  ;  gym- 
nastics on  July  14,  15  and  16  ;  fencing,  in  a  special  ground 
adjacent  to  the  main  enclosure,  from  July  16  ;  and  archery  on 
July  17,  18,  and  20.  The  athletic  events  number  twenty-five  ; 
they  include  flat  races  over  loo,  200,  400,  800,  and  1,500 
metres,  and  five  miles,  a  steeplechase  over  3,200  metres  (two 
miles),  a  three-mile  race  and  a  relay  race  of  a  mile  between 
national  teams,  hurdle  races  over  1 10  and  400  metres,  walking 
races  over  3,500  metres  and  ten  miles,  jumps,  throwing  the 
hammer,  putting  the  weight,  and  a  tug  of  war.  Two  revivals 
that  will  of  course  be  popular  are  the  contests  in  throwing  the 
discus  and  the  javelin  ;  elaborate  rules  are  provided  for  hurling 
the  discus  either  "  in  the  free  style  "  or  as  at  Athens,  after  the 
manner  shown  in  the  famous  statue  of  the  Discobulus,  "  from  a 
rectangular  pedestal."  But  the  most  thrilling  of  all  will  be  the 
"  Marathon  race  "  on  July  24,  over  roads  for  an  approximate 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  600  yards,  finishing  with  one  lap 
round  the  Stadium.  The  course  laid  down  for  this  great  race 
has,  curiously  enough,  a  close  association  with  the  poet  Milton, 
the  tercentenary  of  whose  birth  falls  this  year.  For  it  starts  from 
Windsor  and  runs  through  Slough  to  Uxbridge,  skirting  a  part  of 
Southern  Bucks,  which  the  poet  knew  well.  From  Uxbridge 
the  course  bends  north-east  to  Pinner,  then  south-east  through 
Harrow  and  Sunbury  to  Willesden,  and  thence  across  the  open 
space  called  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  exhibition  grounds.  ]SIost 
of  this  route  lies  over  comparatively  quiet  country  roads,  as  far  as 
Harrow,  and  the  roads  connecting  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs 
between  Harrow  and  Willesden  are  not  very  busy  with  traffic. 
There  is  a  steep  hill  between  Slough  and  Uxbridge,  and  after 
that  the  road  undulates  to  Harrow,  but  the  surface  is,  as  a  rule, 
good,  except  after  heavy  rain. 

There  will  be  cycle  races  over  twenty  and  loo  kilometres,  as 
well  as  for  short  distances.  In  swimming  there  will  be  a  race 
over  1,500  metres,  and  a  200-metre  race  for  national  teams  of 
four,  and  the  wrestling  competitions  in  both  styles  are  well 
arranged  in  five  weights  for  "  catch-as-catch-can  "  and  four  for 
Grajco-Roman.  In  gymnastics  both  individuals  and  teams 
(varying  from  sixteen  to  forty)  will  compete. 

Besides  the  contests  which  will  take  place  in  the 
Stadium  itself,  many  contests  have  already  been 
decided,  and  others  will  take  place  after  the  Stadium 
is  closed.  The  International  Yacht  Race  will  take 
place  at  Ryde  from  July  27th  to  29th.  The  Olympic 
Regatta  will  be  held  at  Henley  on  the  28th,  when 
Hungary,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Canada  will  be 
represented.  In  October  international  contests  will 
take  place  in  football,  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  skating. 

Why  the  Olympiads  were  Revived. 
Baron  de  Coubertin  explains  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  July  "  why  I  revived  the  Olympic  Games." 
Alone  I  did  it !  and  this  is  why  :  "  I  saw  the  necessity 
for  re-establishing  the  Olympic  Games  as  a  supreme 
consecration  of  the  cult  of  athletics  practised  in  the 


purest    spirit    of   true    sport,   proudly,  joyfully,    and 
loyally." 

His  success  has  been  marvellous,  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  : — 

In  my  eyes  only  the  pedestal  of  the  structure  is  complete. 
Anyone  who  studies  the  ancient  Games  will  perceive  that  their 
deep  significance  was  due  to  two  principal  elements  :  beauty  and 
reverence.  If  the  modern  Games  are  to  exercise  the  influence 
I  desire  for  them  they  must  in  their  turn  show  beauty  and 
inspire  reverence — a  beauty  and  a  reverence  infinitely  surpassing 
anything  hitherto  realised  in  the  most  important  athletic  con- 
tests of  our  day.  I  imagine  the  athletes  of  the  future  taking 
oath  before  the  Games  each  upon  the  flag  of  his  own  country, 
and  in  presence  of  the  flags  of  other  lands,  affirming  solemnly 
that  they  have  always  been  loyal  and  honourable  in  sport,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  honour  they  approach  the 
Olympic  contests. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazifie  for  July  publishes,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Real  Olympic  Games,"  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Greek  Olympia,  by  Mr.  A.  E, 
Johnson 


"AEROPLANES  AS  CHEAP  AS  BICYCLES." 

Mr.  Valextia  Steer,  writing  in  Cassell's  Maga- 
zine, reminds  us  of  Colonel  Fullerton's  recent  prophecy 
that  "  in  a  few  years  aeroplanes  will  be  as  cheap  as 
bicycles."  Perhaps  many  of  us  may  think  this  is 
saying  a  little  too  much,  but,  as  the  writer  says  : — 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ten  years  ago  the  motor-car  was 
practically  unknown  ;  five  years  ago  it  was  still  a  curiosity. 
Experts  declare  that  flying-machine  development  has  proceeded 
faster  than  that  of  motor-cars  in  their  infancy. 

Moreover,  although  the  writer  was  able  to  bring 
his  aeroplane  records  up  to  April  last,  before  his 
article  went  to  press,  his  information  is  already  a 
little  out  of  date,  for  since  then  aeroplanes  have 
made  two,  if  not  three,  new  records.  Was  it  not 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  miles  that  M.  Delagrange 
flew  the  other  day  ? 

difficulties   being  solved. 

I  make  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  article  : — 

The  difficulties  of  the  man  on  the  aeroplane  may  be  best 
realised  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  a  bicyclist.  The 
latter  has  only  two  forms  of  equilibrium  to  study — that  of  the 
right  and  the  left.  But  the  man  in  the  flying  machine  has, 
besides  this,  to  allow  for  a  plunging  movement  forward  and  a 
tilting  movement  behind.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  besides  these 
four  cardinal  points  the  machine  may  take  a  plunge  or  suddenly 
move  up  at  any  angle. 

In  the  past  few  months,  however,  these  problems  have  been 
partially  overcome — the  one  by  the  evolution  of  the  light  but 
powerful  petrol  engine,  which  has  caused  such  a  revolution  in 
the  motor  industry  ;  and  the  other  will,  I  think,  be  very  shortly 
solved  by  means  of  the  wonderful  Bi^ennan  "gyroscope,"  an 
invention  which  has  only  been  given  to  the  world  within  the 
last  twelve  month-;,  but  which  will  cause  revolutions  in  many 
industries  in  the  near  future. 


The  Sunday  Strand  contains  an  article  upon 
missionary  caravanning  about  Great  Britain.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  the 
Church  Army  vans,  but  this  van  is  one  belonging  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  series  of  brief 
illustrated  papers  upon  notable  lady  workers  is  begun. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  GIRLS? 

An  Exhibition  of  their  Manifold  Activities. 
Miss    Alice    Corkran    describes '  in  the     Girl's 
Realm    for    July    the    very    interesting    exhibition  of 
women's  industries  which  was  organised  at  Prince's 
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Weaving  :  Miss  Tita  Brand. 

Skating  Rink  in  May,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Girl's  Realm  Guild.  The  fruits  of  seventy  kinds  of 
industries  were  displayed  at  the  200  stalls,  showing 
every  kind  of  feminine  art  in  leather-work  and 
embroidery,  in  dairy-keeping  and  poultry-rearing, 
gardening,  needlework,  photography,  secretarial  work 
— everything  was  represented  : — 

At  many  of  the  stalls  ladies  were  demonstrating.  A  leather- 
worker  was  punching  leather,  another  was  doing  beautiful  lace 
work,  another  was  showing  how  to  sterilise  fruit  and  vegetables. 
She  was  telling  how  it  requires  twice  as  long  to  sterilise  vege- 
tables, for  the  process  has  to  be  repeated  twice  over.  It  was 
Miss  Edith  Bradley,  late  Warden  of  Warwick  College,  at 
Studley  Castle,  who  was  showing  how  tlie  machine  worked,  and 
how  to  bottle  fruit,  asparagus,  anl  other  produce.  Her  lecture 
was  full  of  interest.  Further  on  we  came  to  a  fascinating  stall, 
presided  over  by  Miss  N.  Edwards,  President  of  the  Ladies' 
Poultry  Club.  It  was  surrounded  by  visitors,  eager  to  see  the 
chicks  coming  out  of  the  eggs  in  the  incubator,  little  curly  balls 
of  yellow  fluff,  tremendously  alive.  Girls  on  leaving  school, 
whose  homes  are  in  the  country,  might  do  much  in  studying 
poultry  breeding.  If  they  do  not  want  to  make  it  a  means  of 
money-earning,  they  might  yet  show  the  way  of  progress  to  the 
cottagers  around,  and  that  would  be  a  true  service  to  render. 
It  was  delightful  to  hear  Miss  Edwards  explain  all  about  the 
feeding,  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  her  chickens,  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  her  faith  in  the  keeping  of  poultry  being  made 
to  pay  if  carried  out  on  practical  and  business  lints. 


Then  there  was  the  wood-carving,  the  modelling  in  clay,  the 
knitting  and  crochet  work,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  .Shetland 
work,  exquisite  as  lace  ;  there  were  all  varieties  of  needlework  ; 
and  here  is  a  stall  of  particular  interest,  presided  over  by  a 
pretty  Italian  girl.  The  stall  is  alight  witli  marvellous 
embroideries,  radiant  with  colour,  wnven  in  a  peculiar  zig-zag 
pattern.  "  It  looks  like  flames,"  I  exclaimed.  "  It  />  flames," 
she  said.  "  It  is  the  famous  fiai)i)iie  pattern."  Then  llie  young 
girl  told  me  the  story  of  how  I'erugia  is  the  town,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Forsaken  was  the  place  where  the  pattern  was  woven 
since  the  Middle  Ages. 

THE    STORY    OF   WEAVING    "FLAMES." 

"A  poor  inventor  had  made  a  loom,  but  illness  and  starva- 
tion had  overtaken  him  before  he  had  perfected  his  design,  and 
he  wandered  about  dreaming  dreams  of  the  wonders  he  would 
weave.  One  day,  in  a  stale  of  exhaustion,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Convent  of  the  Forsaken  in  I'erugia,  and  craved  for 
food.  While  the  nuns  attended  to  him,  cared  for  him,  and  fed 
him,  he  told  them  his  story,  and  the  story  of  his  loom.  (~>ne 
nun  took  the  machine  up  to  her  cell,  and  studied  it  ;  oh  !  how- 
she  studied  it.  She  discovered  its  secret,  completed  it,  and  one 
day  brought  down  to  the  sisters  and  their  poor  guest  a  finished 
bit  of  brilliant  work.  It  was  more  complex,  more  intricate 
than  the  inventor  had  dreamt  it  could  be.  From  that  day 
the  sorrow  of  his  lot  was  passed.  He  gave  the  secret  of 
his  invention  to  the  nuns  ;  Perugia  became  a  flourishing  town, 
and  the  Convent  of  the  Forsaken  famous  all  over  Italy.  The 
dazzling  silken  embroidery  was  sought  for  everywhere,  churches 
and  palaces  were  hung  with  it.  After  centuries  of  fame  came 
the  persecutions  of  the  Church,  the  convent  was  closed,  the 
nuns  were  dispersed,  and  the  old  loom  was  broken.  It  is  only 
about  half  a  century  ago  that  Ruskin's  burning  words  concern- 
ing the  tragedy  of  a  dead  art  reached  Italy,  and  set  a  friend 
of  the  Countess  Tarsis  seeking  for  the  secret  of  the  dead  art  of 
the    radiant  needlework  that   beautified    churches  and  palaces. 
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Miss  Blackburn  and  Miss  Idle. 
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After  much  searchinc;  and  toil  she  found  the  Ijioken  loom  ;  she 
discovered  the  way  of  using  it,  just  as  the  nun  had  done  in  the 
far  away  past.  Under  her  fostering  care  Perugia  to-day  has  a 
school  for  weaving  the  beautiful  and  unique  embroidery." 

At  the  china  restoring  stall  were  specimens  of  smashed  china, 
restored  so  that  restoration  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Girls  were  at  work  mending  the  ruined  china,  making  it  whole 
and  beautiful,  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  manufactory.  And 
quite  close  is  another  delightful  stall.  It  looks  like  a  garden. 
There  are  pink  climbers  creeping  up  a  pole,  and  charming 
shrubs,  and  delicious  flowers  growing  in  pots.  And  there  are 
girls  who  are  potting  and  grafting,  and  telling  us  when  to  plant 
and  where  to  plant.  This  is  the  stall  presitled  over  by  Miss 
May  Crooke,  of  the  Bredons  Norton  School  of  Gardening. 

Not  far  off,  we  came  upon  beehives,  and  appliances  for  making 
honey.  Photography  has  a  large  space  allotted  to  it,  and  in 
photography  is  included  negative  retouching,  spotting,  and 
mounting.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  very  suitable  work  for 
women  and  girls.  And  there  is  poster  designing — a  new  art 
for  girls.  Mr.  John  Hassall  has  opened  a  school  for  teaching 
it.  Mrs.  Miiller's  stall  is  laden  with  lovely  enamels.  These 
beautiful  enamels,  delicate  and  many-coloured,  look  like  light 
caught  and  solidified. 

Oh  !  the  multitude  of  varied  work  around  me — fan  painting, 
miniature  painting,  decorating,  designing — the  difficulty  is  to 
choose  a  career  amid  these  various  employments.  The  right 
way  to  appreciate  the  exhibition  is  to  think  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  to  form  such  a  collection  of  women's  industries 
half  a  century  ago. 

To  this  useful  article  is  appended  a  complete  list 
of  the  various  industries  and  handicrafts  represented 
at  the  exhibition,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  exhibitors.  

MORE  ABOUT  UGANDA. 
Much  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Strand  paper  on  Uganda 
deals  with  the  supposed  connection  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness with  the  tsetse  fly  and  the  measures  being 
taken  for  combating  this  disease.  He  puts  very 
vividly — more  vividly,  I  think,  than  anyone  else  has 
done — the  beauty  and  the  deadliness  of  Uganda.  It 
is  a  fairyland,  except  that  you  climb  up  into  it  by  a 
railway  instead  of  by  a  beanstalk.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  railway  there  is,  all  the  same,  a  wonderful  new 
world  : — ■ 

The  scenery  is  different,  the  vegetation  is  different,  the  climate 
is  different,  and,  most  of  all,  the  people  are  different  from  any- 
thing elsewhere  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  range  of  Africa. 

In  fact,  I  ask  myself  whether  there  is  any  other  spot  in  the 
whole  earth  where  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  negrophile,  so 
often  mocked  by  results  and  stubborn  facts,  have  ever  attained 
such  a  happy  realisation. 

A  variety  of  plants,  trees,  flowers  and  fruits  grow 
and  flourish  there  which  we  are  arcustoiued  to  think 
only  possible  in  fairyland.  "  Does  it  not  sound  a 
paradise  on  earth  ?  Approach  and  consider  it  more 
;  closely."  It  is,  indeed,  as  the  writer  says,  "  too  good 
to  be  true."  The  smiling  islands  on  Entebbe  Lake 
are  desolate  now,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  supported 
a  large  population  : — 

Every  white  man  seems  to  feel  a  sense  of  undcfinable  oppres- 
sion. A  cut  will  not  heal  ;  a  scratch  festers.  In  the  third  year 
of  residence  even  a  small  wound  becomes  a  running  sore.  One 
day  a  man  feels  perfectly  well  ;  the  next,  for  no  apparent  cause, 
he  is  prostrate  with  malaria.     There  seems  to  be  a  solemn  veto 


placed    upon    the   white    man's   permanent   residence    in    these 
beautiful  abodes. 

This  because  of  the  numerous  ticks  and  other 
insects,  and  especially,  of  course,  because  of  the 
sleeping  sickness,  to  which  alone  over  200,000  out  of 
300,000  fell  victims  in  a  few  years. 


AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  LABOUR   FESTIVAL. 

Visit  of  German  Workmen  to  London. 

Last  month  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  good  relations  between  the  English 
and  the  German  people  by  the  visit  of  120  German 
workmen  to  London.  A  full  account  of  this  remark- 
able visit  is  to  be  found  in  Fellowship,  the  monthly 
journal  of  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement,  of 
June  20. 

This  visit  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  international 
visits  organised  by  the  Travel  Club  of  Browning  Hall. 
The  first  oversea  visit  was  paid  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1900.  In  1902  its  members  visited  Diisseldorf, 
in  1905,  Lille,  in  1906,  Argeronne,  and  in  1907  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.  This  year  120  German  work- 
men from  Duisburg  and  Diisseldorf  paid  a  return 
visit  to  London,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Browning 
Settlement.  The  time  chosen  was  Whit-week,  and 
the  visitors  were  accorded  a  reception  from  all  grades 
of  the  community  such  as  has  never  before  been 
extended  to  working  men,  as  working  men,  from 
abroad. 

The  Duisburg  party  arrived  by  Flushing  and 
Queenborough  on  Whit  -  Sunday  morning.  They 
stayed  at  Rowton  House,  Newington  Butts.  The 
Diisseldorfer,  who  travelled  by  water  all  the  way, 
arrived  a  little  later.  They  stayed  at  the  Rowton 
House,  Camden  Town.  They  were  welcomed 
cordially  by  every  class,  froin  the  trades  unionists  who 
entertained  thein  at  breakfast,  to  the  King,  who  sent 
word  he  would  be  glad  to  give  the  German  workmen 
permission  to  visit  Windsor  Castle.  They  were 
feasted  and  lionised  and  shown  all  the  sights  of 
London.  The  reception,  at  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  unique.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
company  of  working  men  were  feasted  at  the  Guild- 
hall. In  that  historic  centre  of  British  hospitality 
there  have  been  entertained  great  potentates,  great 
statesmen,  and  illustrious  soldiers,  but  never  before  a 
company  of  working  men  ;  and  the  workmen  were 
from  Germany.  Mr.  Haldane  welcoined  them  in  the 
name  of  the  British  Government  to  Westminster. 

\Vhit-week,  1908,  forms,  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed, 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  pacific  civilisation.  It 
marked  the  advent  of  Labour  into  the  official  circles 
of  international  hospitality. 

The  guests  who  had  been  so  honoured  were  worthy 
of  the  honours  accorded  them.  Wherever  they  went 
the  German  workmen  were  admired  for  their  fine 
physique,  their  courteous  bearing,  their  friendly 
comradeship,  tht  ir  sobriety,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  devoutness. 
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LADY  RANDOLPH'S  REMINISCENCES. 

Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-Wesx  continues  her 
reminiscences  in  the  Century.  She  tells  many  good 
stories,  some  old,  others  new.  Of  the  late  Shah  of 
Persia  she  says  : — ■ 

One  night  at  a  banquet  at  Buckingham  Palace  he  was  asked 
to  give  his  arm  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  He  refused  flatly, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  take  in  a  lady  whose  voluminous 
proportions  had  attracted  his  attention.  Much  pressure  had  to 
be  brought  to  bear  before  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  his 
mind.  With  reluctance  and  a  cross  face,  it  is  said  that  he 
dragged  the  Queen  along  as  he  strode  into  the  dining-room. 

Another  night  at  the  Opera,  to  the  despair  of  his  suite,  he 
sat  with  a  glum  countenance,  evidently  much  bored,  until  the 
orchestra  during  the  entr'acte  began  to  tune  their  instruments. 
At  these  discordant  sounds  the  Persian  monarch  brightened  up, 
and,  applauding  vigorously,  asked  for  an  encore. 

Of  Colonel  North,  the  nitrate  king,  whose  place  at 
Avery  Hill  is  now  used  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  a  training  school  for  teachers,  the  writer 
says  :— 

He  had  a  large  place  near  London,  which  was  furnished 
regardless  of  expense,  and  where  he  kept  open  house  and  enter- 
tained in  a  most  lavish  manner  the  hordes  of  hangers-on  and 
sycophants  by  which  rich  men  of  that  type  are  generally  sur- 
rounded. Once  when  dining  with  us,  he  greatly  amused  me  by 
the  description  he  gave  of  his  picture-gallery.  That  very  day 
he  had  bought  a  "  grand  picture  "  for  which  he  had  given  the 
large  sum  of;^8,ooo.  I  asked  who  was  the  painter;  but  he 
could  not  remember  the  painter  nor  even  the  subject.  "  But," 
he  added,  "  ilh /70(IveJcet  by  eight !  "  He  was  a  kindly  man 
and  very  charitable. 

Once  while  in  the  Gare  du  Nord,  Paris,  she  wit- 
nessed one  American  shoot  another  man  to  death 
with  a  revolver.  A  pickpocket  took  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  her  ladyship's  sable  muff  containing  purse 
and  ticket.  She  pursued  him,  found  he  vanished 
through  one  of  the  doors,  and  reappeared  by  another, 
with  the  muff"  sticking  out  of  his  coat  : — 

At  that  moment  the  bell  which  announced  the  departure  'of 
the  train  began  to  ring.  There  was  no  time  for  words  ;  it  was  a 
case  of  "  Do  or  die."  I  rushed  at  the  thief,  seized  the  tail  of 
the  muff,  and  jumped  upon  the  train,  which  I  just  managed  to 
catch,  leaving  the  man,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  still  staring 
as  the  train  crawled  out  of  the  station. 

Here  is  a  laconic  story  of  Rubinstein  : — 
When  I  was  in  Russia,  I  was  told  that  the  head  teacher  of  a 
well-known    ladies'   school  in   St.    Petersburg  asked    him    how 
many    hours    a    day    her    pupils    should    practise    the    piano. 
"  None,"  said  Rubinstein. 


THE  STORIES   OF  LORD  WESTBURY. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  ''  The  Victorian 
Chancellors  "  in  Blackwood  for  July  strings  together 
some  characteristic  sayings  of  Lord  Westbury,  both 
when  he  was  on  the  Woolsack  and  when  he  was 
practising  at  the  Bar  as  Sir  Richard  Bethell. 

His  bark,  says  the  essayist,  was  worse  than  his 
bite.  He  once  addressed  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  declared  that  he  owed  the  success 
of  his  career  to  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  These  qualities  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
conspicuous  to  his  contemporaries.  An  Irish  junior 
counsel,  having  asserted  himself  in  consultation,  was 
rewarded  by  the    following  remark :    "  Really,"  said 


Bethell  meditatively,  "  this  loquacious  savage  appears 
to  know  some  law." 

A  timid  junior  once  congratulated  him  on  a  speech,  and  said, 
"  I  think  you  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Court." 
"  I  think  so  too,"  was  the  answer  ;   "  do  nothing  to  disturb  it." 

A  fellow-silk,  who  had  a  loud  voice,  finished  his  argument 
and  sat  down.  Bethell  arose  :  "  Xow  that  the  noise  in  Court 
has  subsided,  I  will  tell  your  honour  in  two  sentences  the  gist 
of  the  case." 

The  judges  were  not  spared.  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  for 
example,  was  apt  to  be  impatient.  "Your  lordship,"  said 
Bethell,  "  will  hear  my  client's  case  first,  and  if  your  lordship 
thinks  it  right  your  lordship  can  express  surprise  afterwards." 

Once  he  turned  to  his  junior  in  Court  :  "  Take  a  note  of 
that  ;  his  lordship  says  he  will  turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  his  mind  !  " 

The  lords  fared  little  better.  "I  perceive  that  the  noble 
duke  is  not  listening — indeed,  I  perceive  that  the  noble  duke 
is  asleep.  The  sul)ject  before  your  lordships  is  an  intricate  one, 
I  admit,  but  if  the  noble  duke  will  lend  me  his  attention  I  do 
not  despair  of  making  the  matter  clear  even  to  his  intellect." 

As  for  Bishops,  he  walked  round  their  tent  with  a  club,  like 
the  Irishman  at  Donnybruok,  "looking  for  heads."  "  I  would 
remind  your  lordships,"  he  once  said,  "  that  the  law  in  its 
infinite  wisdom  has  already  provided  for  the  not  improbable 
event  of  the  imbecility  of  a  bishop." 

Many  of  his  gil>es  are  merely  rude,  but  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  delivered  in  a  dulcet  voice,  with  a  prim  and 
measured  accent,  which  greatly  increased  the  eflecl.  "  From 
my  youth  up,"  he  once  said,  "  I  have  truckled  to  no  man, 
sought  no  man's  favour." 

His  courage  never  failed  him  to  the  end.  He  died  in  harness, 
sitting  as  arbitrator,  with  a  bag  of  ice  on  his  spine,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  death. 

THE  GHOST  OF  VON  MOLTKE. 

Dr.  Franz  Hartmann  contributes  to  the  Occult 
Review  for  July  the  following  story  of  the  apparition 
of  the  ghost  of  Field-Marshal  General  von  Moltke, 
which,  he  says,  is  well  known  in  Germany  : — 

One  night  at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  sentinels  who  stood 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  palace  where  Field-Marshal  General 
von  Moltke  lived,  saw  him  come  out  and  presented  their  arms. 
The  general  wore  his  usual  military  dress,  but  without  a  sword, 

and  was  bareheaded.     At  the  same  time  General  v.  G and 

another  gentleman  of  the  Court  saw  the  marshal  walking  out 
of  the  door.  He  walked  up  the  street  to  the  place  where  the 
bridge  was  then  building  to  which  afterwards  his  name  was 
given.  There  he  stood  still  and  seemed  to  look  at  the 
work.  The  two  gentlemen  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
^loltke  walk  about  bareheaded  and  at  such  an  unusual  hour, 
and  they  followed  him  for  fear  that  some  accident  might  happen 
to  him.  After  a  while  Moltke  turned  round  a  corner  and  went 
on,  and  they  followed  him  again,  but  he  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. That  night  Moltke  died,  and  when  the  two  gentlemen 
heard  of  it,  they  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  met  with  an 
accident  when  they  saw  him  near  midnight  ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  died  already  at  9  p.m.,  or  some  two  hours  before 
they  followed  him.  The  case  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
official  investigation.  The  sentinels  and  the  other  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  no  circumstance  could  have  been  better 
authenticated.  It  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  but  the 
"  experts  "  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

As  "Moltke  Bridge"  was  then  nearly  finished,  it  seems 
natural  that  the  old  general  wished  to  see  it,  and  this  may  have 
been  his  last  thought,  which  caused  his  spirit  to  create  such  a 
phantasm  of  himself. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  chats  pleasantly  about 
the  Garden  City  at  Letchworth  in  the  Young  Woman. 
She  believes  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the 
Garden  City. 
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HOW   NEW   YORK    WAS    DESTROYED    BY 
THE  AIRSHIP. 

The  July  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  gives 
us  a  thrilling  story  of  "  The  War  in  the  Air."  In  his 
previous  chapters  Mr.  Wells  had  described  how  the 
German  air-fleet  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Sinking  the 
American  fleet  on  its  way,  it  reached  New  York,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  described  in  a  series  of  word- 
pictures  of  extraordinary  vigour  : — 

WHAT    NEW    YORK   WILL    BE. 

• 

The  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  year  of  the  German  attack 
the  largest,  richest,  in  many  respects  the  most  splendid,  and  in 
some  the  wickedest  city  the  world  had  ever  seen.  She  was  the 
supreme  type  of  the  City  of  the  Scientific  Commercial  Age  ;  she 
displayed  its  greatness,  its  power,  its  ruthless  anarchic  enter- 
prise, and  its  social  disorganisation  most  strikingly  and  com- 
pletely. She  had  long  ousted  London  from  her  pride  of  place 
as  the  modern  Babylon,  she  was  the  centre  of  the  world's 
finance,  the  world's  trade,  and  the  world's  pleasure  ;  and  men 
likened  her  to  the  apocalyptic  cities  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
She  sat  drinking  up  the  wealth  of  a  continent,  as  Rome  once 
drank  the  wealth  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Babylon  the  wealth 
of  the  East.  In  her  streets  one  found  the  extremes  of  magnifi- 
cence and  misery,  of  civilisation  and  disorder.  In  one  quarter, 
palaces  of  marble,  laced  and  crowned  with  light  and  flame  and 
flowers,  towered  up  into  her  marvellous  twilights  beautiful 
beyond  description  ;  in  another,  a  black  and  sinister  polyglot 
population  sweltered  in  indescribable  congestion,  in  warrens 
and  excavations  beyond  the  power  and  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment. 

Upon  this  city,  unawares,  burst  the  thunderbolt  of 
doom.  The  German  airships  did  not  strike  imme- 
diately, but  cruised  backwards  and  forwards  in  mid- 
air until  they  had  taken  their  bearings  and  decided 
exactly  where  to  strike  the  vital  blow.  Attempts  to 
injure  them  by  cannonading  from  below  only  led 
them  to  withdraw  out  of  range  and  continue  their 
observations.  When  at  last  all  was  ready,  New  York 
was  crushed,  almost  in  a  moment,  into  submission  : — 

The  first  loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  panic  rush  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge  as  the  airship  approached  it. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  traffic  an  unusual  stillness  came  upon 
New  York,  and  the  disturbing  concussions  of  the  futile  defend- 
ing guns  on  the  hills  about  grew  more  and  more  audible.  At 
least  these  ceased  also.  A  pause  of  further  negotiation  followed. 
People  sat  in  darkness,  seeking  counsel  from  telephones  that 
were  dumb.  Then  into  the  expectant  hush  came  a  great  crash 
and  uproar — the  breaking  down  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the 
rifle  fire  from  the  Navy  Yard,  and  the  bursting  of  bombs  in 
Wall  Street  and  the  City  Hall.  New  York  as  a  whole  could 
do  nothing,  could  understand  nothing.  New  York  in  the  dark- 
ness peered  and  listened  to  these  distant  sounds  until  presently 
they  died  away  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun. 

A  long,  vague  period  intervened,  and  people  looking  out  of 
the  windows  of  upper  rooms  discovered  the  dark  hulls  of  German 
airships,  gliding  slowly  and  noiselessly,  quite  close  at  hand. 
Then  quietly  the  electric  lights  came  on  again,  and  an  uproar  of 
nocturnal  newsvendors  began  in  the  streets. 

The  units  of  that  vast  and  varied  population  bought  and  learnt 
what  had  happened  ;  there  had  been  a  fight,  and  New  York 
had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  .  .  . 

But  although  the  authorities  capitulated,  the 
masses  of  the  population  of  New  York  could  not 
realise  that  they  had  actually  been  conquered.  They 
succeeded  in  sinking  one  air-ship  before  the  Germans 
took  alarm,  but  that  was  the  end  of  their  success. 


THE    SCIENTIFIC    MASSACRE. 

Bert  Smallways,  who  was  in  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  airship,  saw  the  hideous  operation  at  com- 
paratively close  quarters  : — 

After  the  smashing  of  the  City  Hall  and   Post    Office,   the 
white  flag  had  been  hoisted  from  a  tower  of  the  old  Park  Row 
Building,  and  thither  had  gone  Mayor  O'Hagen,  urged  thither 
indeed  by  the   terror-stricken   property   owners  of  Lower  New 
York,  to  negotiate  the  capitulation  with  Yon  Winterfeld.     The 
City  Hall  and   Court  House,    the    Post    Office,   and    a   mass  of 
buildings    on    the    west    side    of    Broadway,    had    been   badly 
damaged,  and  the  three  former  were  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 
Something  had  dropped  from  the   aeroplane,    something  that 
looked  small  and  flimsy.     It  hit  the  pavement  near  a  big  arch- 
way just  underneath  Bert.     Then  blinding  flames  squirted  out  in 
all  directions  from  the  point  of  impact.     The  people   running 
out  into  the  road  took  preposterous  clumsy  leaps,  then   flopped 
down  and  ilay    still,   with   their  torn    clothes   smouldering  into 
flame.     Then  pieces   of  the   archway  began   to   drop,   and  the 
lower  masonry   of  the  building  to    fall  in    with  the    rumbling 
sound  of  coals  being  shot   into  a   cellar.     A    faint  screaming 
reached  Bert,  and    then  a   crowd  of  people  ran  out  into  the 
street,    one  man    limping    and    gesticulating    awkwardly.      He 
halted,  and  went  back  towards  the  building.     A  falling  mass  of 
brickwork    hit    him    and    sent    him    sprawling  to  lie   still  and 
crumpled  where  he  fell.     Dust  and  black  smoke  came  pouring 
into  the  street,  and  were  presently  shot  with  red  flame.   .   .   . 

In  this  manner  the  massacre  of  New  York  began.  She  was 
the  first  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Scientific  Age  to  suffer  by  the 
enormous  powers  and  grotesque  limitations  of  aerial  warfare. 
She  was  wrecked  as  in  the  previous  century  endless  barbaric 
cities  had  been  bombarded,  because  she  was  at  once  too  strono- 
to  be  occupied  and  too  undisciplined  and  proud  to  surrender  in 
order  to  escape  destruction.  Given  the  circumstances  the  thing 
had  to  be  done.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  desist,  and 
own  himiself  defeated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  the  city 
except  by  largely  destroying  it.  The  catastrophe  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  situation,  created  by  the  application  of 
science  to  warfare. 

In  spite  of  his  intense  exasperation,  the  Prince  sought  to  be 
moderate  even  in  massacre.  He  tried  to  give  a  memorable 
lesson  with  the  minimum  waste  of  life  and  the  minimum  expen- 
diture of  explosives.  For  that  night  he  proposed  only  the 
wrecking  of  Broadway.  He  directed  the  air-fleet  to  move  in 
column  over  the  route  of  this  thoroughfare,  dropping  bombs,  the 
Vaterland  leading.  And  so  our  Bert  Smallways  became  a 
participant  in  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  slaughters  in  the 
world's  history. 

He  clung  to  the  frame  of  the  porthole  as  the  airship  tossed 
and  swayed,  and  stared  down  through  the  light  rain  that  now 
drove  before  the  wind,  into  the  twilight  streets,  watching  people 
running  out  of  the  houses,  watching  buildings  collapse  and  fires 
begin.  As  the  airships  sailed  along  they  smashed  up  the  city 
as  a  child  will  shatter  its  cities  of  brick  and  card.  Below,  they 
left  ruins  and  blazing  conflagrations  and  heaped  and  scattered 
dead  ;  men,  women,  and  children  mixed  together  as  though  they 
had  been  no  more  than  Moors,  or  Zulus,  or  Chinese.  Lower 
New  York  was  soon  a  furnace  of  crimson  flames,  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  He  had  glimpses  of  wliat  it  must  mean  to 
be  down  there — glimpses.  And  it  came  to  him  suddenly  as  an 
incredible  discovery,  that  such  disasters  were  not  only  possible 
now  in  this  str.ange,  gigantic,  foreign  New  York,  but  also  in 
London — in  Bun  Hill  !  that  the  little  island  in  the  silver  seas 
was  at  the  end  of  its  immunity,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  any 
more  was  there  a  place  left  where  a  Smallways  might  lift  his 
head  proudly  and  vote  for  war  and  a  spirited  foreign  policy, 
and  go  secure  from  such  horrible  things. 

I^EEDS  UNivKRsrrv  and  llic  new  wing  which  is 
opened  this  month  by  the  King  are  described  with 
admirable  illustrations  by  Mr.  T.  Cartwright  in  the 
World!  s  Work. 
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CONGESTED  NEW  YORK. 

Gassier s  Ma^::;azi)ie  for  June  contains  a  very  signi- 
ficant article  by  G.  E.  Walsh  upon  the  terrible  condi- 
tion of  freight  traffic  in  America's  greatest  seaport. 

Great  efforts,  he  says,  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
rapid  transit  problem  for  passenger  trafific,  but  the 
freight  congestion  of  the  city  is  apparently  worse  than 
ever,  and  owing  to  New  York  being  built  on  a  narrow 
island  this  becomes  yearly  a  greater  problem  and  one 
more  difficult  to  handle.  Chicago  adopted  diffcren 
tactics,  and  by  constructing  tunnels  beneath  the  city 
for  freight  traffic  relieved  its  streets  of  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  trucking  congestion,  and  in  this  way  also  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  passenger  transit  in  the  streets. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  seaport  in  America,  and 
the  railroads  which  centre  there  pour  freight  into  the 
city  from  a  whole  continent,  whilst  steamship  lines 
bring  their  cargoes  from  all  over  the  world  : — 

In  1906,  out  of;i^i55,c)00,ooo  worth  of  merchandise  imported, 
only  ;{^8, 000,000  passed  through  without  paying  toll.  The 
annual  hauling  bill  of  the  city  costs  Z';, 000,000,  and  the 
lighterage;  service  (at  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds)  costs 
another  ^10,000,000.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  port 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year,  or  50  per  cent, 
in  half  a  decade.  A  few  years  ago  the  largest  number  of  cars 
containing  freight  packages  sent  into  the  city  by  a  single  rail- 
road was  five  hundred,  but  to-day  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  squeeze 
more  than  a  thousand  into  the  city  in  a  single  day. 

LACK    OF    MOBILITY    OF    TRAFFIC  — 

All  this  freight  has  to  be  piled  into  the  narrow 
confines  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  the  result  that  a 
cost  of  10  per  cent,  is  often  added  to  the  transporta- 
tion charges  because  of  the  time  a^d  labour  expended 
in  pulling  down  piles  of  freight  in  order  to  find  the 
shipment  demanded  by  one  firm.  Freight  is  often 
held  days  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  reach  it. 
Literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of  carts  are  kept 
waiting  in  line  for  hours.  As  it  costs  seven  dollars  a 
day  to  maintain  a  two-horse  cart,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  New  York  pays  a  carting  bill — for  carts  standing 
idle — sufficiently  large  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  a  good-sized  city.  Not  only  are  the  piers  and 
railroad  terminals  crowded,  but  the  streets  are  con- 
ges-ted, and  a  single  breakdown  may  interrupt  traffic 
for  hours. 

— AND    LOSS    OF    ^5,000,000    A    YEAR. 

Mr.  Walsh  points  out  that  the  fear  that  New  York 
may  in  time  lose  its  commercial  supremacy  through 
the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  makes 
the  problem  of  improving  conditions  a  vital  one  : — 

An  agent  of  a  steamship  company  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  New  York  has  lost  the  handling  of  ^5, 000,000 
worth  of  dry  goods  within  the  last  year  through  the  delays  due 
to  shipping  through  the  city,  the  goods  having  been  forwarded 
by  other  routes. 

Liverpool  has  invested  some  ^40,000,000  in 
improving  its  docks.  New  York  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  develop  a  comprehensive  dock  system. 
Instead  of  some  450  miles  of  utilised  waterfront  there 
are  only  130.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  itnprove- 
ment  is  great.     The  tunnel  system  is  out  of  the  field, 


as  the  subways  are  needed  for  passenger  service. 
Elevated  railways  for  freight  transportation  are 
impossible  for  the  same  reason.  The  only  possible 
solution  appears  to  be  the  creation  of  a  great  terminal 
centre  for  freight  on  the  mainland,  and  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  carting  freight  across  the  narrow 
island  on  which  the  great  seaport  stands. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE   STARS  AND  STRIPES. 
In  the  English  Illustrated  Afagazifie  we  are  taken 
on  a  "  patriotic  pilgrimage  "  to  Sulgrave  Village,  near 
Helmdon.     Of  this  characteristic  English  village  the 
writer  says  : — 

At  Sulgrave  was  the  home  of  that  branch  of  the  Washington 
family  from  which  George  Washington,  whilom  rebel,  leader  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  revolted  American  colonies,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  descended.  The 
Manor  House,  where  several  generations  dwelt,  is  still  standing, 
with  the  family  coat  of  arms  cut  in  stone  in  the  gable  above  the 
old  oak  doorway  ;  while  in  the  church,  where  Washington's 
ancestors  were  buried,  are  numerous  memorial  brasses  bearing 
the  same  coat  of  arms.  .\nd  inasmuch  as  we  know  the  arms  of 
the  Yirginia  Washingtons  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  we 
find  at  Sulgrave,  no  doul)t  can  remain  that  George  Washington 
and  the  Sulgrave  Washingtons  were  of  one  family. 

The  writer  finds  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all 
to  be  the  Washington  coat  of  arms  still  showing  in 
stone  above  the  entrance  porch  of  the  old  Priory. 
For  there  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  American 
ensign  and  the  Am  rican  eagle  : — 

When  the  infant  republic  had  achieved  its  independence  as  a 
nation  and  a  national  emblem  was  sought  for,  the  foundation  of 
the  design  was  found  in  the  Washington  coat  of  arms,  reil  stripes 
on  a  while  ground  and  the  heraldic  form  of  the  rowel  stood  for 
the  stars  which  dot  the  blue  ground  of  the  flag.  In  place  of 
the  raven  of  the  crest  was  chosen  the  bald  eagle  of  the  American 
mountains.  So  that — strange  irony  of  history  !  -the  national 
emblems  of  the  United  States,  the  revolted  colonies  of  England, 
trace  their  origin  to  a  coat  of  arms  granted,  it  may  be,  by  one 
of  the  Xorman  kings,  conquerors  of  Great  Britain. 


WHY  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  HAVE  GONE  "DRY." 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  in  the  Century,  writing  on  the 
South  and  the  saloon,  is  careful  to  explain  that  in  the 
tide  of  prohibition  which  has  swept  over  the  Southern 
States  the  drunken  negro  has  played  practically  no 
part.  For  once  it  would  seem  as  if  the  South  had 
actually  been  able  to  put  aside  the  race  issue  alto- 
gether. The  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  present 
feeling  against  the  saloon  are,  he  says,  beyond  ques- 
tion. There  is  in  it  a  moral  and  religious  fervour. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers  commit  themselves 
to  it  unreservedly,  inside  and  outside  the  pulpit. 
Against  the  methods  adopted  the  politician  has  been 
absolutely  powerless.  The  writer  draws  this  hopeful 
augury  : — 

No  doubt  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  prohibition  will  hold 
all  the  ground  it  has  won  and  may  yet  win  in  the  South,  or  that 
prohibition  laws  will  not,  there  as  elsewhere,  often  fail  of 
enforcement.  But  the  saloon  can  never  be  again  in  the  South 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  That  the  politicians  will  ever 
again  serve  it  as  they  once  did  is  not  believable.  They  have 
been  too  thoroughly,  too  ludicrously  frightened.  One  may  even 
hope  that  in  the  long  run  the  open  saloon  is  bound  to  go 
entirely  ;  drunkenness  will  grow  rare  enough   to   be  well-nigh 


negligible 
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BARBAROUS  MEXICO. 

Sickening  Sights  at  a  Bullfight. 
Spanish-America  made  so  excellent  an  impression 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference  as  to  make  one  pro- 
foundly sorry  to  read  of  the  horrible  proceedings  at 
"  A  Mexican  Bullfight  as  Witnessed  by  an  American 
Girl,"  which  Miss  M.  L.  Woodruff  contributes  to  The 
World  To-Day.  Spanish  -  Americans  are  all  for 
internationalisrn.  But  if  there  were  an  International 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  one  of 
the  first  nations  to  be  put  into  the  dock  would, 
according  to  this  paper,  be  the  people  of  Mexico. 
Miss  Woodruff  speaks  of  bull-fighting  as  the  national 
game  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  She  observes 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  Mexico  City,  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Republic. 

"  CULTURED   AMERICANS  "    PRESENT. 

"Many  of  the  most  cultured  American  residents 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  national  amusement 
of  their  adopted  country,  and  attend  these  per- 
formances as  openly  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  they  would  the  grand  opera  at  home."  Miss 
Woodruff  therefore  feels  it  necessary  to  let  the  public 
of  the  United  States  understand  something  of  the 
reaction  this  brutal  sport  is  likely  to  exert  on 
American  morals.  She  went,  at  the  cost  of  much  pain 
to  herself,  to  a  Sunday  bullfight  in  ?kIexico  City. 
18,000  people  gathered  to  witness  the  fight.  The 
seats  cost  ten  dollars,  eight  dollars,  six  dollars,  five 
dollars,  and  two  dollars.  The  Government  gets  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  One  of  the  matadors 
was  a  young  millionaire,  who  was  said  to  have  paid 
10,000  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  participating.  The 
two  chief  matadors  receive  5,000  dollars  every  time 
they  fight,  besides  a  benefit  during  the  season  of 
20,000  dollars  apiece.  The  magnificent  black  Spanish 
bull  who  was  to  furnish  the  sport  was  not,  she  says, 
"  given  the  faintest  ghost  of  a  fighting  chance." 

HORSES    RIPPED    AND    STITCHED. 

But  the  depths  of  barbarism  to  which  the  Mexican 
people  have  sunk  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
paragraph  : — • 

Failing  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  capes  or  the  men  behind 
them,  the  bull  now  charged  on  the  blindfolded  horses,  whose 
riders,  the  picadors,  held  their  lances  firmly  set  to  wound  the 
bull  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  one  poor  horse  was  lifted 
on  the  horns  of  the  bull  and  gored  until  its  entrails  trailed  on 
the  ground  as  it  plunged  and  stumbled  })lindly  about.  Faint 
anfl  lurious  at  this  sickening  spectacle  [  turned  away,  so  that  I 
did  not  witness  the  death  of  the  poor  animal.  The  horses 
ridden  by  the  picadors  are  always  blindfolded,  thus  easily  fall- 
ing hapless  and  helpless  victims  to  the  sharp  horns  of  the  goaded 
bull.  When  they  are  torn  beyond  the  power  of  whip  and  spur 
to  incite  to  further  service,  they  are  in  many  cases  taken  out  of 
the  ring,  their  gored  sides  are  stitched  up,  and  then  the  tremb- 
ling agonised  creatures  are  again  driven  into  the  arena.  The 
average  killed  is  eight. 

Miss  Woodruff  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ecstasy  of 
the  people  is  raised  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy  by  stabbing 
the  bull  with  banderillns.  These  are  sharp,  fish-hook 
pointed  steel   instruments,  which  are  driven   by  the 


banderillo,  as  he  dodges  the  charge  of  the  bull,  deep 

into  the  shoulders  of  the  animal  : — 

These  banderillas  are  gaily  decorated  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  and,  after  being  blood-stained  with  service,  are  pre- 
sented and  sold  as  fitting  souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 

If  the  sports  of  a  people  are  the  index  of  the 
national  character,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  people 
who  treasure  tokens  of  fiendish  cruelty  as  sacred 
relics  ? 

FRENZIED    DELIGHT    IN    BLOOD. 

Does  the  sight  of  blood  appeal  to  those  atavistic 
instincts  that  rise  again  from  the  savage  past  in  times 
of  war-fever,  truculent  Jingoism,  and  the  like  ?  For 
Miss  Woodruff  reports  : — 

The  sight  of  the  blood  streaming  from  the  poor  tortured  beast 
was  evidently  the  most  delightful  and  intoxicating  sight  imagin- 
able to  the  bloodthirsty  pleasure-seekers.  And  not  only  to  the 
Mexican  and  .Spanish  part  of  the  audience,  to  whom  this  national 
sport  is  the  habit  of  a  lifetime  and  who  can  be  forgiven  as  not 
knowing  any  better,  but,  to  the  shame  of  our  own  country,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  of  the  many  Americans  who  were  there 
some,  at  least,  vied  with  their  semi-barbaric  neighbours  in  enjoy- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  One  American  woman  leaned  out  of  the 
box,  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  "  Good  !  "  at  every  skilful 
play  of  this  nature,  and  another  was  aroused  to  such  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  that  she  so  far  fotgot  her  womanhood  as  to  throw  her 
bunch  of  violets  into  the  ring  and  plume  herself  visibly  at  receiv- 
ing a  bow,  in  recognition  of  the  compliment,  from  the  matador. 
And  these  two  were  known  to  our  party  to  have  received  the 
best  culture  that  birth,  refinement,  and  wealth  could  bestow. 
This  certainly  presents  a  new  and  serious  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sociologist. 

CAN    DIAZ    STOP    IT  ? 

This  performance  of  savage  cruelty,  naked  and 
unashamed,  went  on  for  twenty  minutes,  until  the 
young  millionaire  "thrust  the  death-sword  into  the 
spine  of  the  hull."  The  performance  was  to  include 
a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  thing  until  six  bulls  had 
been  brought  in,  one  at  a  time,  and  tortured  to  death. 
Miss  Woodruff,  however,  had  had  enough  on  the 
death  of  the  first  victim,  and  left. 

It  is  good  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Miss 
Woodruft^'s  paper:  — 

It  is  said  that  President  Diaz,  the  grand  old  man  of  Mexico, 
has  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  bull-fighting  in  the  republic, 
realising  full  well  the  degrading  effect  that  it  has  upon  his 
people.  However  true  this  may  be,  it  is  a  well-establisiied  fact 
that  he  will  not  himself  attend  a  fight,  and  that  his  wife  is  using 
her  influence  against  the  practice.  Let  us  hope  that  Diaz  will 
live  to  add  this  great  reform  to  the  many  already  accomplished 
during  his  administration. 


In  La  Revue  of  May  15th  and  June  ist  there  is  a 
study  by  G.  Savitch  of  Leonidas  Andreieff,  the  great 
Russian  dramatist.  According  to  his  critic,  Andreieff 
believes  himst^f  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  but  he  is 
neither.  Rather  he  is  a  painter  and  a  tealist,  but 
while  he  is  a  man  of  robust  morals,  he  is  always 
violating  his  normal  temperament,  whereas  it  would 
be  so  easy  for  him  to  follow  his  natural  bent  and 
create  things  which  are  really  beautiful.  He  pos- 
sesses artistic  feeling  in  a  high  degree,  yet  he  is 
not  an  artist  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  is 
unable  to  create  live  pictures  giving  a  complete 
illusion  of  life. 
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THEATRES  IN  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Rentals  of  Some  London  Houses. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  contributes  to  the  Sf. 
George's  Reine'cO  for  June  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Truth  about  the  Theatrical  Crisis."  On  returning  to 
London  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  applied 
himself  to  an  examination  of  the  theatrical  position. 
He  says  :  "  Everywhere  there  is  gloom ;  but  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  gloom  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  theatres  have  multiplied  "  : — 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  theatres,  rents  have  mightily  risen. 
A  good  average  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  without  a  shred 
of  tradition  behind  it,  lets  at  ten  thousand  a  year.  Even  the 
Savoy,  which  cannot  be  accused  of  thrusting  itself  forward,  finds 
a  tenant  at  seven  thousand.  Henry  Irving  paid  five  thousand 
for  the  Lyceum  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

There  are  now  nearly  thirty  theatres  justly  entitled  to  call 
themselves  first-class  West  End  houses  (as  against  eighteen  in 
Paris).  Of  these,  five  are  giving  musical  comedy,  thirteen  are 
giving  plays  which  cannot  conceivably  interest  any  person  of 
cultivated  taste,  the  Apollo  is  sheltering  those  relentless  critics 
of  the  stage.  The  Follies  ;  two  are  giving  works  of  art,  and 
eight  are  closed.  The  rent  of  the  eight  closed  houses  is  most 
probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  week. 

MR.    SHAW   THE    ONLY    CREATOR. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  many  scathing  things  to  say  as  to 
the  imbecility  and  general  inefficiency  of  London 
managers,  who,  he  says,  will  be  the  last  to  perceive 
the  new  truth  which  he  proclaims  to  the  world. 
This  truth  is  "  the  general  creative  spirit  which,  after 
having  turned  its  back  on  the  stage  for  a  hundred 
years  or  so,  has  veered  again  towards  it.  No  other 
answer  will  fit  into  the  details  of  the  situation." 
This  creative  spirit  finds  its  chief  representative  in 
Bernard  Shaw,  whom  Mr.  Bennett  regards  as  the 
only  dramatic  author  who  has  added  anything  to 
literature  since  the  days  of  Sheridan.  This  strong 
creative  impulse  is  little  by  little  melting  and  re- 
moulding taste,  and  he  is  full  of  hope  as  to  the  future. 

A  Socialist  Stage. 

From  America  two  novelties  are  reported  in  The 
World  To-day.  The  first  is  the  opening  in  New 
York  of  a  socialistic  playhouse  : — 

"The  Pioneer  Theatre,"  the  first  socialistic  playhouse  in 
America  to  open  its  doors  to  the  general  public,  with  a  perman- 
ently organised  company  of  actors,  and  a  regular  change  of 
bill,  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  promulgation  of  socialistic  teachings. 
Three  short  plays  are  now  being  presented.  Large  audiences 
are  already  flocking  to  witness  them.  The  first,  a  satire  by 
Andre  Tridon,  called  "Their  Daughter,"  is  a  bitter  afTront  to 
moneyed  society.  The  second,  a  sociological  comedy,  is  like- 
wise a  diatribe  against  wealth,  while  the  third,  "  The  Moral 
Demand,"  by  Otto  HartlebeH,  openly  advocates  the  doctrine 
of  free  love  and  lawless  marriage.  Every  member  of  the  acting 
company  is  a  so-called  Socialist. 

A    CHRISTIAN    DRAMA. 

Another  novelty  is  the  production  of  a  drama  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  Mr.  Henry  Miller  has 
established  a  permanent  stock  company  called  "  The 
Associate  Players,"  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
best  drama  obtainable  by  living  playwrights.  The 
initial  production  in  this  venture  marked  the  intro- 
duction to  American  audiences  of  C.  Rann  Kennedy 


as  a  playwright.  His  play,  "  The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  is  written  with  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  Greek  drama.  The  basic  theme  is  universal 
brotherhood.  One  character  pointedly  suggests  a 
reincarnation  of  Christ,  though  the  treatment  is 
reverent,  and  never  offends. 


A  SUMMER  COURSE  IN  A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  University  Rerieiu  for  June  Mr.  I.  L. 
Kandel,  of  Belfast,  writes  a  brief  practical  paper  on 
this  subject.  Every  summer  course  at  a  German 
University  has  some  peculiar  advantage,  but  the 
writer  chiefly  devotes  his  attention  to  the  courses  at 
Jena,  where  the  attraction  is  hearing  Professor  Rein, 
whose  influence  upon  pedagogic  thought  in  England 
has  been,  he  says,  so  great,  that  a  visit  to  Jena  was 
at  one  time  essential  to  secure  an  important  educa- 
tional appointment  in  this  country. 

Jena  is  not  only  beautifully  situated,  near  the 
Thuringian  forest,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Weimar, 
Eisenach,  the  Wartburg,  and  even  of  Leipzig  and 
Dresden — all  places  of  charm  or  interest,  often  of 
both — but  Professor  Rein's  lectures,  thronged  during 
the  fortnight  they  last,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
stimulating.  "  One's  views  become  clarified  and 
orderly  while  listening  to  such  lectures."  Moreover, 
there  is  considerable  choice  of  subject  ;  one  need  not 
only  hear  about  different  pedagogic  points. 

Dealing  with  the  objection  that  a  course  in  a 
German  University  necessitates  a  good  knowledge  of 
German,  and  being  able  to  speak  it  fluently,  the 
writer  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  so.  Last  year  he 
found  English  students  at  Jena  who  could  hardly 
make  themselves  understood  in  German ;  two,  at 
least,  had  only  begun  German  a  fortnight  before  they 
'began  the  course,  yet  they  admitted  that  they  could 
follow  the  lectures  enough  to  carry  away  the  essential 
points.  Moreover,  the  opportunities  for  learning 
German  at  Jena  are  excellent  : — 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  course  is  the  provi- 
sion made  on  the  social  side.  Walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
arranged  every  day  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors taking  part  in  the  course.  Several  excursions  further 
afield,  to  Weimar,  for  example,  and  the  heart  of  the  Thuringian 
Woods  also  take  place. 

The  course  is  visited  by  representatives  of  most 
European  nations,  by  Americans,  and  even  by 
Japanese. 

As  to  expense,  Jena  being  perhaps  the  most  distant 
German  University  offering  a  summer  course,  the 
writer  gives  the  practical  advice  to  travel  third  class 
on  the  German  railways,  which,  since  the  revision  of 
railway  tariffs,  may  well  be  done.  Rooms  in  Jena, 
with  board,  may  be  had  at  only  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  marks,  and  since  a  mark  is  not  quite  a  shilling, 
this  is  not  high,  especially  as  included  in  this  are 
lessons  in  German.  Those  who  have  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  German  might  well  reach  Jena  in  July, 
and  attend  the  University  lectures  free,  which  visitors 
are  allowed  to  do.  Then  the  summer  course  is  held 
at  the  beginning  of  August. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  MR.  ASQUITH'S   RISE. 

To  the  IVorld  To-day  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  con- 
tributes a  sketch  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  After  teUing  the  story  of  his  success,  T.  P. 
says  : — 

What,  then,  is  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  A?quith's  rise  ?  It  is 
simply  his  immense  and  instinctive  oratorical  power.  Oratory 
is  one  of  those  gifts  that  come  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Nature,  direct,  unmistakable,  spontaneous.  If  a  man  have  it, 
the  world  recognises — has  to  recognise — it  at  once.  It  is, 
indeed,  like  all  forms  of  magnetic  personality  ;  it  does  not 
ask,  it  demands  and  extorts  admiration  and  attention.  Some- 
times men  become  good  and  effective  debaters  by  sheer 
training  ;  I  have  seen  quite  stumbling  speakers  become  quite 
adept  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  sheer  practice 
that  was  forced  upon  them  by  official  position.  But  the  orator 
is  born,  not  made  ;  while  the  debater  may  be  made,  though  not 
born. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  the  born  orator.  The  House  of  Commons 
recognised  that  the  very  first  moment  lie  stood  up  in  the 
House.  The  curious  and  the  thrilled  silence  which  a  real  orator 
at  once  creates  is  the  unmistakable  proof  of  his  possession  of  the 
gift.  It  comes  at  once  ;  it  comes  almost  without  the  asking  ; 
sometimes  it  comes  merely  from  the  first  sound  of  the  voice. 


Sheer,  downright,  unmistakable,  supreme  ability — that  has 
been  Mr.  Asquith's  chief  source  of  success  ;  and  oratory  is  the 
best  revelation  of  the  possession  of  such  supreme  ability.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  cases  where  success  came  \s  ith  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  apparently  even  without  much  effort. 

Like  nany  other  men,  Mr.  Asquith  has,  according 
to  T.  P.,  owed  much  to  his  enemies.  When  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  in  for  Tariff  Reform,  he  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  divisions  in  the  Liberal  Party 
should  come  to  an  end  ;  and  Mr,  Asquith  resumed 
his  natural  place  as  one  of  its  inevitable  and  supreme 
leaders.  Again,  by  resigning  before  the  General 
Election,  Mr.  Balfour  once  more  made  Mr.  Asquith 
the  inevitable  man  for  the  second  place  in  the 
Ministry.  After  the  General  Election  Mr.  Asquith 
might  have  had  to  give  way  for  one  of  the  more 
Radical  section. 


PtwtograpH  by\  yiopuai  Press. 

The  Recreation  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.   Asquith  starting  from  lo,  J 'owning  Street  for  a  spm  in  his  motor-car.      His  wife 
and  son  are  "  seeing  him  otil,"  and  his  favourite  dog  sits  in  the  driver's  seat. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Alondes  Professor  Chnrles  Richet,  in  an  article  on 
Medicine,  Doctors,  and  the  Facul- 
ties' of  Medicine,  defends  the 
French  medical  profession  against 
the  criticisms  of  the  press. 

Doctors,  he  writes,  are  not  gods, 
or  angels,  or  saints.  They  are  men 
with  the  same  defects  as  those 
of  other  men.  But  what  distin- 
guishes doctors  from  other  men 
is  the  possession  of  certain  admir- 
able professional  qualities — devo- 
tion to  the  sick,  patience,  courage. 
They  are  not  all  clever,  but  they 
know  enough  to  enable  them  to 
relieve  much  human  suffering. 
Medical  institutions  are  not  per- 
fect, but  imperfect  as  they  are 
they  make  it  possible  for  all  men 
of  talent  to  rise  to  the  first 
rank,  and  to  others  they  make  it 
possible  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  their 
art.  As  to  medicine,  it  has  made 
extraordinary  progress,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  say 
that  medicine  has  done  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  achieved 
wonders,  and  it  would  achieve  still 
greater  things  if  it  had  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  experimental 
research.  Its  past  benefits  are  in- 
numerable, and  we  may  hope  that 
the  benefits  it  will  bring  in  the 
future  will  be  still  greater.  Medi- 
cine is  a  noble  profession,  worthy 
of  our  respect  and  our  love. 
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THE  STATE  CHILDREN  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Money  Saved  ;  Children  ^Saved. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  the  world-wandered  expert 

in   all    problems  of  poor   relief,    contributes    to    the 

Albany  Revieiu  a  masterly  study  of  State  children  in 

South  Australia.      She   claims   attention   at  once   by 

stating  : — 

State  children  there  cost  the  community  less  than  half  as 
much  per  head  as  our  State  children  cost  us  ;  and  the  death- 
rate  among  them  is  lower  by  at  least  one-half  than  the  death-rate 
among  our  children,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Before  1895,  South  Australian  State  children  were 
treated  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  thanks  to 
Miss  Clark  and  those  whom  she  led  : — 

South  Australians  would  as  soon  think  now  of  throwing  their 
State  children  into  the  ocean  as  of  allowing  them  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  any  place  where  there  are  paupers  ;  and  it  is 
expressly  decreed  that  no  normal  State  child  shall  be  lodged  in 
an  institution. 

A  Council  of  twelve  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
chief  secretary  for  every  State  child  in  the  province. 
They  are  honorary  officials,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  hold  office  for  three  years.  They  have  under 
them  a  regular  staff  of  trained  paid  officials.  The 
money  comes  out  of  the  taxes,  not  out  of  the  rates. 
Any  woman  without  a  Council's  licence  acting  as 
foster-mother  may  be  fined  J^2o.  Any  woman  with- 
out a  licence  making  her  house  a  lying-in  home  for 
gain  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ;^ioo.  The  Council  does 
much  of  the  work  of  our  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

parents  brought  rigidly  to  book. 

How  wide  is  the  scope  of  the  foster-parentage 
assumed  by  this  Council  appears  from  the  following 
paragraph  : — - 

Practically,  in  South  Australia  any  child,  whether  destitute  or 
not,  whose  parents  are  vagrants,  drunkards,  disreputable,  or 
criminal,  or  who  himself,  or  herself,  is  unruly,  a  truant-player, 
or  a  beggar,  may  be  adjudged  a  State  child  and  handed  over  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Council.  No  father  is  allowed  there  to  drag 
his  children  round  with  him  from  village  to  village  when  on 
loafing  bent  ;  no  father  is  allowed  to  send  his  children  out  to 
beg,  or  to  make  money  for  him  by  hawking.  Nor  may  he 
render  their  lives  a  burden  to  them  by  his  drinking  ways  ;  nor 
handicap  them  physically  and  morally  by  bringing  them  up 
amidst  unwholesome,  demoralising  surroundings.  He  must — 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter— do  the  best  he  can  for  them  ; 
he  must  provide  them  with  proper  food  and  shelter,  and  at  any 
rate  try  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Otherwise  he  is 
deprived  of  his  vested  rights  in  them  ;  and  they  are  removed 
from  his  keeping.  For  the  State  is  much  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  duty  it  owes  to  the  country  to  stand  aside  with  folded  hands 
while  they  who  ought,  one  day,  to  work  for  it  and  defend  it, 
are  being  maimed  in  body  and  mind,  and  thus  robbed  of  their 
chance  of  developing  into  useful  citizens. 

The  State  prevents  the  unworthy  parent  having 
any  communication  with  the  child  until  he  or  she  is 
reformed.  At  the  same  time  it  levies  on  him  a 
maintenance  order,  disregard  of  which  is  punishable 
by  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
state-child  given  a  real  home. 
The  rooted  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  prevent 
the  children  forming  a  pauper  class  : — 

The   fqiiclamenta!   principle  qn  which    tl^e   Council,    i^c^s  jn 


its  dealings  with  its  normal  children,  is  that  they  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  brought  up  in  the  same  way  as  other 
working-class  children.  They  must  dwell  in  the  same  sort  of 
houses  as  these  other  children,  it  insists  ;  they  must  go  to  thesame 
schools,  must  dress  and  eat  as  they  do,  and  lead  the  same  lives. 
And  that  it  may  be  thus  with  them  it  boards-out  in  some 
working-class  family  every  child  who  is  fitted  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  to  be  boarded-out  ;  and  it  insists  that  he, 
or  she,  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  child  of  the  house. 
State  children  under  thirteen  are  boarded-out  on  what  is  called 
the  subsidy  system,  and  boys  and  girls  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen — ^in  special  cases  twenty-one — on  the  service  system, 
the  difference  between  a  subsidy-home  and  a  service-home  being 
that  in  the  former  the  children  are  paid  for,  whereas  in  the 
latter  they  are  paid. 

It  is  significant  that  "  the  Council  has  always  more 
foster-parents  on  its  list  than  it  has  children."  Any 
foster-parent  neglecting  duty  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^20 
and  six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  lal)our. 

Though  as  a  rule  belonging  to  families  that  are 
degenerate  as  well  as  poverty-stricken,  and  so  less 
likely  to  live  and  thrive  than  other  children,  the 
death-rate  amongst  the  State  children  in  1906-7  was 
only  '63  per  cent.  The  English  death-rate  amongst 
children  of  all  classes  under  five  is  4*47. 

the  cost. 

Rarely  has  the  rule  that  it  pays  to  be  humane  been 
better  verified  than  in  this  case  : — 

The  average  cost  of  a  State  child  in  South  Australia  is 
5s.  45,1.  a  week,  or  ;^I4  os.  7d.  a  year.  This  sum  covers  the 
cost  not  only  of  the  relief  the  children  receive,  l)ut  of  the 
administration  of  the  relief,  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  money  is 
spent  directly  on  the  children,  while  only  11  per  cent,  goes  in 
administrative  expenses — salaries,  rations,  etc.  The  children 
who  are  in  institutions  cost  on  an  average  los.  8Jd.  per  week  ; 
while  those  who  are  in  subsidy-homes  cost  5s.  3^d.  ;  and  those 
in  service-homes,  is.  8Jd.  The  is.  8Jd.  a  week  that  the 
service-home  children  eacli  cost  is  spent  on  providing  them  with 
outfits,  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  doctors  and  inspectors  who 
watch  over  them. 

Contrast  this  with  certain  English  figures  : — 

Every  State  child  in  Bsrmondsey,  for  instance,  costs  the  com- 
munity 20s.  a  week ;  every  State  child  in  Poplar,  19s.  2d.  ;  in 
Woolwich,  18s.  7d.  ;  and  even  in  St.  George's  in  the  East, 
15s.  6d. 

Miss   Sellers   concludes    by   declaring    that    South 

Australia  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  children's 

relief  system.      The    overwhelming    majority    of  its 

children  develop  into  useful,  self-supporting  citizens. 

France,  according  to  a  note  in  La  Revue  of  June 
ist,  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  England  which  heads  the  nations 
with  an  average  of  about  seven  francs  per  head  of  the 
population.  Next  we  have  the  United  States  with 
six  francs  per  head  of  the  population.  France  and 
Belgium  come  third. 

The  Fall  Mall  Magazine  for  June  publishes  an 
account  of  the  celebrations  at  Quebec.  The  article 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  views  relating  to  the  great  historical 
events  connected  with  the  Quebec  battlefields.  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Mason  describes  the  highways  and  byways 
of  Venice  and  her  suburbs.  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts 
writes  on  West-coqntry  fishermen, 
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ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  in  La  Lecftcra  on  the 
condition  of  music  in  Spain  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  Don  T.  Breton  gives  some  interesting 
details  concerning  the  rage  for  Italian  opera  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  its  exponents  were  held 
during  the  reign  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759. 
The  enthusiasm  for  Itahan  opera  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  Farinelli  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  give  credence  to  the  reports  of  the 
plans  resorted  to  by  the  Court  and  the  nobility.  Not 
only  were  salaries  paid  that  would  appear  to-day  very 
high,  but  even  the  silver  and  gold  plate  on  which  the 
artistes  were  served  at  dinner  during  their  stay  in 
Madrid  was  .often  presented  to  them  at  the  end  of 
their  contract.  It  frequently  happened  that  certain 
famous  actors  and  actresses  found,  on  going  to  bed, 
a  parcel  under  the  pillow,  or  some  new  ornament  on 
the  dressing  -  table,  and  these  were  usually  costly 
presents  from  either  the  King  or  some  member  of 
the  aristocracy,  who  had  been  captivated  by  the 
singing. 

RISE    OF    "light    opera"    IN    SPAIN. 

The  Italian  opera  was  very  select  and  aristocratic, 
but  as  Madrid  had  other  classes  besides  the  aristocracy, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  there  was  something  like 
an  organised  movement  for  the  promotion  of  musical 
entertainments  for  those  other  classes  who  had  no 
chance  of  enjoying  the  operas  about  which  the 
members  of  the  nobility  were  raving.  Spain  had  no 
great  composers  such  as  Italy  possessed,  so  the  people 
established  a  sort  of  lyric  style  by  taking  the  local 
songs  and  dances,  and  building  up  various  forms  of 
musical  entertainment  for  their  own  delectation. 
These  were  called  "  Princesas,"  and  it  is  recorded 
that  one  celebrated  flute  player  and  composer,  who 
was  also  a  professor  of  music,  wrote  more  than  100 
of  these  "turns."  The  success  attained  by  this 
composer  naturally  excited  others,  and  we  have  a 
further  record  of  two  composers  who  did  a  lot  of 
work  and  whose  duty  appears  to  have  been  to  write 
at  least  sixty  "  Tonadilias,"  or  interludes,  every  year 
for  two  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Madrid.  The  technical 
value  of  many  of  these  Tonadilias  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  Italian  operas  of  the  time,  and  they  may 
be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  "  Light  Opera  "  in 
Spain  ;  they  met  with  so  much  favour  that  they 
proved  very  fair  rivals  of  the  Italian  compositions. 

FAMOUS   SPANISH    SINGERS. 

When  this  style  of  entertainment  was  at  its  height, 
a  large  number  of  Spanish  singers  became  famous, 
and  many  of  them  left  their  native  country  for  other 
parts  of  Europe,  even  becoming  members  of  operatic 
companies.  Some  of  them  returned  to  Spain,  and 
played  in  Italian  operas  in  Madrid,  while  others  never 
again  returned  to  their  native  land.  One  of  these 
latter  was  Manuel  Garcia,  father  of  the  Manuel  Garcia 
of  our  own  time,     He  achieved  celebrity  in  France, 


England,  and  America  as  well  as  in  Spain,  both  as  a 
composer  and  singer ;  he  is  known  to  have  written 
eighteen  Italian  operas,  eight  French  operas,  and  a 
three-act  dance,  besides  many  Tonadilias,  while  he 
was  living  in  Spain. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  banishment 
of  Farinelli  completely  changed  the  fate  of  Italian 
opera  in  Spain,  and  although  it  continued  to  be  in  a 
sense  popular,  yet  it  ceased  to  excite  the  extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm  which  characterised  it  on  its  intro- 
duction into  the  country. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

M.  E.  Leigh-Bennktt,  in  L Industrie  Modenie, ' 
writes  upon  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
French  workmen,  working  .  amongst  their  English 
comrades,  will  increase  the  friendship  between  the 
two  nations,  and  says  that  the  English  artisan  could, 
at  any  rate,  learn  a  lesson  from  the  French  in 
dexterity,  exactitude,  sobriety,  and  zeal. 

The  railway  companies,  he  says,  expect  that  at 
least  a  million  foreigners  will  visit  London  during 
the  summer — that  is  to  say  four  times  more  than  last 
year.  He  points  out  that  whilst  the  French  exhibitors 
receive  subsidies  from  their  Government,  as  also  do 
the  Colonials  from  theirs,  the  English  exhibitors  have 
had  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  privately.  The  result 
of  this  is  noticeable  in  many  of  the  buildings  which 
have  not  an  industrial  character.  The  English 
Palace  of  Education,  for  example,  should  be  com- 
pared carefully  with  the  French. 

Another  great  difference  between  the  methods  of 
the  two  nations  is  noticeable  in  the  interior  decorations 
of  the  various  buildiniis.  The  French  have  exercised 
much  greater  care  in  the  matter.  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  exhibits  are  shown,  however,  he  notices 
nothing  like  the  difference  there  would  have  been 
some  years  ago.  This  art  has  been  much  studied 
recently  by  Englishmen,  with  the  result  that  their 
exhibits  are  as  well  set  out  now  as  are  the  French. 
Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the  whole  Exhi- 
bition has  too  much  the  generitl  appearance  of  a 
museum,  or  window  fronts  of  closed  shops.  He 
regrets  that  the  human  element  has  been  so  rigorously 
excluded  by  the  authorities. 

After  further  careful  comparison  between  the  exhi- 
bits of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Bennett  concludes  by 
frankly  admitting  that  much  better  could  have  been 
done,  although  even  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view  he  considers  the  Exhibition  well  worth  visiting. 
The  casual  visitor  will  most  certainly  find  it  a  veritable 
fairyland. 

Mr.  Bernard  O'Neill  contributes  to  the  Ocadt 
Review  for  July  an  elaborate  illustrated  paper  on 
"  The  Evil  Eye,"  the  moral  of  which  is  that  a  wise 
man  of  business  was  right  when  he  said  :  '*  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  unlucky  people  !  " 
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PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Dr.  Otto  Galand,  the  Socialist  writer  of  New 
York,  indulges  in  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  state 
of  business  in  the  United  States.     He  says  : — 

How  ill-founded  are  the  optimistic  hopes  of  a  speedy  im- 
provement is  further  proved  by  the  latest  bankruptcy  statistics. 
In  January  last  thirty-nine  banks  in  the  United  States  had  to 
suspend  payment,  with  lialiilities  amounting  to  61,566,435  dels. 
In  the  corresponding  month  of  1907  only  three  banks  failed 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  118,000  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  there  were  in  our  country 
320,000  unemployed  goods  trucks,  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number.  This  is  practically  equal  to  the  number  of  trucks 
which  the  railroad  had  constructed  during  the  last  two  years 
at  a  cost  of  320  million  dols.  Add  to  this  the  8,000  locomo- 
tives for  which  there  is  at  present  no  occupation,  and  we  get 
the  440  million  dollars'  worth  of  idle  rolling  stock  earning  not 
a  penny  of  interest. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  New  York  is  estimated  at 
200,000.  About  30,000  of  these  are  homeless.  The  only  city 
refuge  has  350  beds. 

America'.s  Deficit. 
On  April  30th,  1907,  the  U.S.A.  Treasury  showed 
a  surplus  of  56,475,751  dols.;  on  April  30th,  1908, 
it  showed   a    deficit    of   51,644,614    dols.     Referring 
to   the  Treasury  deficit  in   the  United  States,  Chair- 
man   Tawney, 
of   the   House 
Appropria- 
tions    Com- 
mittee,    ex- 
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j)ressed  his 
fears  that  there 
would  be  a  still 
further  addi- 
tion to  the 
deficit.  By 
the  end  of 
June,  when  the 
fi  seal  year 
e  n  d  s  ,  Mr. 
Tawney  pre- 
dicted that  the 
deficit  would 
reach  60  mil- 
lion dols.  or  65 
million  dols. 
as  contrasted 
with  a  surplus 
of  87  million  . 
dols.  on  June 
30th,  1907,  a 
difference  of 
150  million 
dols.  As  a 
matter  of  fact 
on  June  27th 
the  Treasury 
deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  amounted  to  60,000,000  dols.  (^12,000,000). 
This  was  attributed  partly  to  the  falling  off  in  revenues 
caused  by  the  recent  crisis,  and  partly  to  increased 
government  e.xpendjtures. 


A  BOY'S  BEST  FORTUNE: 
In  Mr.  Carnegie's  Opinion. 
In  the  Century  Magazine  Mr.  D.  H.  Bates  describes 
the  third  turning-point  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  career.  The 
first  was  when  he  got  work  as  a  bobbin  boy  in 
Alleghany  City  at  5s.  a  week  ;  the  second,  as  stoker 
to  a  small  steam  engine  in  a  bobbin  factory  ;  and  the 
third  when  he  became  telegraph  messenger  in  Pitts- 
burg. After  being  so  engaged,  he  was  asked  by  the 
cashier  to  remain  behind.  He  stayed,  expecting 
dismissal.  But,  to  his  surprise,  his  wages  were  raised 
from  II  dollars  25  cents  per  month  to  13  dollars  and 
a  half.  He  said  afterwards,  "  All  the  millions  I  made 
combined  never  gave  me  the  happiness  of  that  rise  of 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  month."  Only  this  year, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  addressing  some  of  his  old  comrades  in 
the  telegraph  corps,  said  : — 

Comrades,  I  was  born  in  poverty,  and  would  not  exchange 
its  sacred  memories  with  the  richest  millionaire's  son  who  ever 
breathed.  What  does  he  know  about  moliier  or  father?  These 
are  mere  names  to  him.  Give  me  the  life  of  a  boy  whose 
mother  is  nurse,  seamstress,  washerwoman,  cook,  teacher,  angel, 
and  saint,  all  in  one,  and  whose  father  is  guide,  exemplar,  ami 
friend.  No  servants  to  come  between.  These  are  the  boys 
who  are  born  to  the  best  fortune.  Some  men  think  that  poverty 
is  a  dreadful  burden,  and  that  wealth  leads  to  happiness.  What 
do  they  know  about  it  ?  They  know  only  one  side  ;  they 
imagine  the  other.  I  have  lived  both,  and  I  know  there  is 
very  little  in  wealth  that  can  add  to  human  happiness  beyond 
the  small  comforts  of  life.  Millionaires  who  laugh  arc  rare.  -My 
experience  is  that  wealth  is  apt  to  take  the  smiles  away  : — 

If  happit  ess  has  not  its  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  m,iy  be  rich  or  wise  or  great, 

But  never  can  bi  blest. 

In  1853,  it  may  be  added,  Andy,  as  he  was  called, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  a  cousin  in  Scotland 
on  the  question,  which  of  the  two  lands.  Great 
Ijritain  or  the  United  States,  had  the  better  govern- 
ment. Andy  wrote  in  1853.  as  though  already 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  : — 

If  you  should  happen  to  get  into  a  fight  with  the  Northern 
powers  on  the  side  of  freetiom,  we  won't  see  you  beat  without 
giving  you  a  helping  hand.  The  day  will  yet  come  when  the 
Banner  of  St.  George  and  the  .Stars  and  Stripes  will  do  good 
work  .side  by  side  for  "  Liberty."'  I  always  gel  enthusiastic 
about  it  when  I  think  of  my  native  and  adopted  countries 
uniting  against  despotism. 


One  Year's  Record. 


Andr6  Chevrillon  contributes  to  the  Revuc  ae 
Paris  of  May  i  and  15  and  June  i  some  most 
interesting  notes  and  souvenirs  of  Henri  Taine. 
Between  the  years  1880  and  1893  the  writer  spent 
nearly  every  suinmer  with  Taine  at  Menthon-Saint- 
Bernard,  where  for  twenty  years  the  great  historian 
and  philosopher  had  been  engaged  in  his  enormous 
work,  "  The  Origins  of  Contemporary  France,"  when 
death  suddenly  overtook  him  soon  after  the  last 
volume  was  begun.  Taine's  favourite  writer  was 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  his  last  days,  and  especially  in 
the  solitary  nights  of  insomnia,  he  read  and  re-read 
the  famous  "  Thoughts." 


Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviews. 
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writing  invented  by  a  negro. 

The  organ  of  the   Bale   Missionary  Society  (Der 
Evangelische  Heidenbote)  lor   1907   contains  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  invention  of  a  syllabic  script 
by   King  Njoya,  of  Bamum,  in  the  Cameroons.     As 
a   youth   of  sixteen    Njoya   obtained,   in   his  father's 
lifetime,  some  valuable  books,  written  in   an   ancient 
Arabic  script,  and  brought  to  Fumban,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  by  some  Haussa  traders.     These   books 
were  much  admired  and  valued  by  the  young  prince, 
and  he  might  easily  have  learnt  the  modern  Arabic 
writing  from  some  of  the   Haussas,  but  he  was  too 
proud,  especially  after  ascending   the   throne  on  his 
father's  death,  to  become  the  pupil  of  any  wandering 
foreign  pedlars.     He  recognised  the  great  value  of 
such      an      invention      as     writing,     but      consoled 
himself      with      the      reflection      that      it      was     a 
peculiarity    of     the    Haussas     only.       When,     how- 
ever,   later,   in    his    intercourse    with    Europeans,  he 
became  aware  that   they  also    possessed    the   art  of 
writing,  he  was  overpowered  by  a  sense   of  his  infe- 
riority.     It   appeared    incredible    to   him    that    the 
Bamum    language     could     be    written    in     European 
characters,  so  he  determined  boldly  to  invent  a  new 
syllabic  writing.     He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  words 
for  which  they  were  to  find  signs,  one  for  each  word 
or   for   each   syllable.     He   carefully    examined  the 
signs  thus  obtained,  and  simplified  or  developed  them 
according  to  his  fancy.     In  this  way  a  new  and  com- 
plete  Bamum  script  was  formed,  a  species  of  sign- 
writing    which    recalls    the    hieroglyphics   of   ancient 
Egypt    or    Chinese    painted    characters.     It    is    fully 
adequate    to    the    expression    of    thought,    and     Mr. 
Gowring,    the    missionary,   has  given    us    the   Lord's 
Prayer  in  this  writing. 

Njoya  is  very  proud  of  his  invention,  and  feels  that 
it  has  raised  him  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture.  He 
himself  imparts  instruction  to  his  subjects,  and  he 
ordered,  a  short  time  ago,  from  Mr.  Gowring,  sixty- 
six  slates  for  use  in  the  Palace  school,  in  which  he 
teaches  writing.  The  King  corresponds  daily  with 
his  subjects,  and  there  are  about  200  persons  in 
Bamum  to  whom  he  has  taught  the  art  of  writing. 
Njoya  keeps  diaries  in  which  he  enters  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, and  any  other  interesting  items. 

King  Njoya  is  a  man  of  original  mind  and  of 
strong  character.  This  invention  is  exceedingly 
interesting  from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  and  all 
the  more  so  from  its  being  syllabic,  and  from  the 
light  it  may  throw  on  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  more  primitive  kinds  of  writing.  As  one  of  the 
inferiorities  often  ascribed  to  negroes  is  that  they  are 
wanting  in  inventive  genius,  and  especially  that  they 
never  invented  any  system  of  writing,  Njoya's 
achievement  deserves  to  be  recorded  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  American  Indian  who  was  the  author 
of  a  similar  invention,  in  recognition  of  which  his 
name,  Sequoia,  was  given  to  the  Californian  big  trees. 

Frances  Hoggan,  M.D. 
Croyde  Bay,  N.  Devon. 


"IF  ONE    RETURN    FROM    THE    DEAD, 

Neither  Will  thev  Believe." 
I  PUBLISHED  in  our  last  number  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Abbott  in  the  Open 
Conrf  under  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  a  Strange 
Case."  In  the  June  number  of  the  upen  Court  Mr. 
Abbott  makes  himself  ridiculous  by  the  way  in  which 
he  wriggles  and  squirms  and  twists  and  turns  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  simple,  obvious,  and  only  satisfac- 
tory hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  records.  Because  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  medium  could  talk  into  the  trumpet  through 
her  ear  he  discounts  the  importance  of  all  her  com- 
munications. But  in  automatic  writing  everyone 
admits  as  a  starting  point  that  the  physical  fingers  of 
the  medium  are  used,  and  if  the  unseen  intelligences 
can  control  a  hand  they  can,  if  they  please,  take  the 
roundabout  method  of  speaking  through  an  ear 
instead  of  through  the  mouth.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  method.  It  is  admitted  the  medium's  physical 
frame,  or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  used,  and  how  it  is 
used  matters  nothing.  The  question  is  whether  the 
messages  spoken  by  the  medium  through  the  tube  did 
or  did  not  contain  information  which  was  possessed 
by  the  alleged  spirits  and  was  not  possessed  by  the 
medium.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  extract  : — 

Any  number  of  apparently  marvellous  incidents,  illustrating 
Mrs.  Blake's  power,  can  be  collected  in  the  vicinity.  Professor 
Hyslop  took  the  written  statement  of  Mr.  Killgore,  a  business 
man  residing  in  Kentucky,  in  regard  to  the  following  :  Mr. 
Killgore  deposited  all  cheques  in  a  bank.  Mrs.  Killgore  kept 
all  the  currency  in  a  safe,  she  alone  having  the  combination  to 
it.  When  her  husband  desired  cash  she  furnished  it  to  him. 
At  her  death  all  knowledge  of  the  combination  of  this  safe  was 
lost.  He  tried  to  open  it  for  some  hours  but  had  to  give  it  up. 
Two  months  after  his  wife's  death,  while  visiting  Mrs.  Blake 
and  conversing  with  his  wife's  supposed  voice,  the  latter  told 
him  to  take  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  it  would  give  him  the  com- 
bination. This  he  did,  and  on  arriving  home  unlocked  the  safe 
within  one  minute's  trial,  using  this  combination. 

The  absurd  and  far-fetched  suppositions  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Abbott  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  only 
possible  hypothesis  illustrate  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual deterioration  that  inevitably  results  when  investi- 
gation is  pursued  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Podmore. 
Even  Mr.  Abbott  admits  "  that  we  arrived  in  that 
community  unknown,  or  at  least  Mr.  Clawson  was; 
and  I  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  returned,  Mrs.  Blake  had  in 
some  manner  secured  (juite  a  minute  history  of  our 
relatives  regardless  of  all  our  precautions." 

No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Abbott's  own  account  of 
what  he  describes  as  "  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
appearing  performances  ever  given  on  earth,"  but 
must  feel  revolted  by  his  flimsy  suggestions  of 
"possibilities,"  his  hints  at  fraud  for  which  there  is 
no  justification,  and  the  pettifogging  sophistry  with 
which  he  endeavours  to  find  some  excuse  for  his 
scepticism. 
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VAPOUR  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

Cold  Storage  Now  Out  of  Date. 

Tn  Chambers' s  Journal  Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot  describes 
the  new  scientific  process  of  meat  preserving  which 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Isidore  Hislaire,  of  Brussels. 
He  says : — 

The  process  is  simplicity  itself.  The  comestible  is  inserted 
in  an  airtight  chamber,  into  which  is  passed  the  vapour  from  a 
secretly  prepared  pastille,  and  the  food  is  immersed  in  this 
atmosphere  for  a  certain  period.  The  surface  of  the  edible 
becomes  coated  with  an  invisible  film  or  sheathing,  permeating 
to  a  slight  depth  from  the  surface,  of  the  gas  which  eft'ectually 
preserves  the  article  from  the  oxiilisation  of  the  air,  and  thus 
arrests  putrefaction.  On  being  withdrawn  from  the  chamber 
the  article  of  food  can  be  expcsed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere 
for  almost  an  indefinite  period  without  any  apprehensions  con- 
cerning its  wholesomeness  and  purity,  as  the  gas-deposit  upon 
the  surface  does  not  evaporate  until  brought  into  contact  with 
heat.  When  the  edible  is  placed  in  the  oven  or  boiled  upon 
the  fire  the  gas  is  liberated,  leaving  the  article  precisely  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  before  treatment.  Xo  traces  of  the 
vapour  can  be  detected  either  by  the  palate  or  smell. 

The  tablets  themselves  are  composed  of  some  ten  ingredients. 
They  are  white  in  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and 
approximately  four  times  as  thick.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  vapour  generated  may  be  best  described  as  the 
purest  form  of  carbon.  Its  presence  can  be  easily  detected  by 
its  peculiarly  pungent  smell,  and  when  it  is  inhaled  its  effect 
is  to  produce  watering  of  the  eyes  and  a  severe  headache. 

The  process  is  fundamentally  the  same  whether  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  airtight  chamber  adaptable  to  the  cottage 
or  the  large  chamber  designed  for  service  on  board  ship  or  in 
stores  and  capable  of  accommodating  several  hundredweight  of 
comestibles  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

FOR    DOMESTIC    USE. 

Almost  every  advantage  is  claimed  for  this 
method  : — 

To  the  householder  the  process  affords  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  of  keeping  perishable  foods  such  as  butter,  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
summer  this  is  a  particularly  acute  difficulty.  With  this  appa- 
ratus, however,  no  fears  regarding  such  comestibles  souring, 
fermenting,  or  decomposing  need  be  entertained.  After  being 
sterilised  they  will  retain  their  purity  and  full  flavour  for  weeks 
without  the  slightest  deterioration.  Moreover,  the  carton  is  an 
excellent  germicide,  and  meat  so  treated  is  immune  from  the 
ravages  of  flies  and  insects. 

The  cost  averages  about  a  penny  every  time  the 
sterilising  apparatus  is  used,  and  when  cooked  the 
meat,  fruit,  or  vegetable  tastes  exacdy  the  same  as  if 
perfectly  fresh.  It  is  said  that  the  process  promises 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  export  trade  of  perishable 
foods.  The  method  has  been  put  to  the  following 
test  on  bacon  : — 

Four  sides  were  sterilised  upon  the  Hislaire  system,  while  a 
similar  batch  of  four  sides  was  left  untreated.  They  were 
then  returned  to  Ireland.  In  a  few  days  the  untreated  bacon 
had  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  unfit  for  consumption,  and  had  to 
be  destroyed.  The  sterilised  sides,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
left  exposed  to  the  normal  atmosphere  for  thirty-two  days,  when 
two  sides  were  again  despatched  to  London  for  bacteriological 
and  scientific  examination.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  bacon  was  perfectly  pure  and  edible,  and  free  from  the 
slightest  traces  of  slime  or  fermentation.  They  were  then 
smoked,  and  ten  days  later  cut  up  and  eaten. 

FIRST-RATE    GERMICIDE. 

The  carbon  vapour  completely  kills  all  organisms 


in  fifteen  minutes,  including  the  bacilli  causing  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera,  pneumonia,  suppuration  and  anthrax. 
The  food  remains  as  digestible  as  ever,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  refrigeration  process.  Milk 
can  be  treated  with  this  vapour  by  passing  it  in  the 
form  of  a  spray  through  a  carbon  atmosphere  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  Milk  so  treated  is  rendered 
germ-proof  for  a  long  period,  irrespective  of  climatic 
conditions.  Yet  there  is  only  one  part  of  carbon  to 
one  thousand  parts  of  milk.  The  taste  is  unaffected. 
In  eggs  treated  with  the  carbon  vapour,  the  albumen 
remains  perfectly  clear,  while  the  yolk  retains  its 
original  bright  colour. 


CROWN  COLONIES  AND  THEIR  COUNCILS. 
In  the  Ceylon  National  Rei'iew  Mr.  A.  Padmanabha 
prefaces  a  reprint  of  the  late  William  Digby's  plea  for 
representative  government  in  that  great  island  with  a 
table  of  comparison  with  other  Crown  colonics,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  : — 


PopuLition, 
1905. 


Bahamas  .         58,175 


Barbadoes   '    199,542 


Bermuda 


British 
Guiana 


20,209 


303>390 


Constitution  of  Legislative 
Council. 


Ceylon    .  3,950,123 

Cyprus     .  I    250,887 

Jamaica    .  i    817,560 

Mauritius  386,128  I 


2  Houses,  of  which  one  consists  of 
29  elected  members  and  the  other 
of  9  nominated  members. 

2  Houses,  one  consisting  of  24 
elected  members  and  the  other  of  9 
nominated  memljers. 

[Number  of  electors,  1,644.] 

2  Houses,  one  containing  36  elected 
members  and  the  other  9  nominated 
members.     [1,310  electors.] 

2  Houses,  one  of  7  official  and  8 
elected  members  and  the  other  of 
the  al>ove  and  6  additional  elected 
members  elected  as  financial  repre- 
sentatives. 

No  elected  members.  8  nominated 
unofificials,  9  officials. 

12  elected,  7  officials. 

14  elected,  10  nominated,  6  ex- 
officio. 

10  elected,  S  ex-officio,  and  9 
nominated. 


I 


The  tabular  contrast  is  very  effective. 


In  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  Mr. 
Maurice  Baring  describes  the  Russian  mystery-play 
by  Andreiefif,  "  The  Life  of  Man."  This  play,  which 
is  now  being  acted  at  Moscow,  is  not  a  play  but  a 
morality,  a  solemn  mystery  which  represents  neither 
types  nor  individuals,  but  simply  the  algebraic  symbol 
of  Man.  What  algebra  is  to  arithmetic,  AndreiefiTs 
play  is  to  other  plays.  His  Man  is  Man  x  in  face  of 
fate,  the  quantity  y.  He  says  it  might  have  been 
written  800  years  ago,  and  could  be  played  in  Chinese 
without  losing  one  jot  of  its  import  or  its  message,  for 
it  merely  repeats  the  cry  of  pain  which  has  been 
wrung  from  all  suffering  sinners  in  all  times  and 
countries. 
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THE  REFORMED  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hardv,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
describes  in  Chambers' s  Journal  \!nQ  new  British  Army 
officer.  From  this  it  appears  that,  among  other 
services  to  the  Empire,  the  Boers  of  South  Africa 
have  created  a  new  type  of  British  officer.  Mr. 
Hardy  says  : — 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  British  army  could  be  truthfully 
described  as  "an  army  of  lions  led  by  asses."  Indeed,  if  an 
army  is  what  the  ofificers  are,  there  is  much  hope  for  our  army. 
The  Boer  war  taught  such  a  lesson  that  there  is  no  profession 
now  that  works  harder  than  does  the  profession  of  arms  in 
Great  Britain.  The  microbe  of  energy  has  bitten  almost  every 
one  in  it,  and  an  officer  now  who  does  not  lead  a  strenuous 
professional  life  must  go  at  least  on  half-pay.  Witness  what 
happened  in  the  Fifth  Lancers. 

Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  barber  at  Aldershot  to  the 
effect  that  officers  now  have  no  hair  to  cut ;  "  it  has 
been  worried  off  their  heads ;  nearly  every  one  of 
them  is  getting  bald."  Among  other  witness  borne 
by  Mr.  Hardy  may  be  cited  the  following  :  "  The 
examination  system  which  the  Chinese  are  giving  up, 
after  trying  it  for  more  than  five  thousand  years,  has 
come  to  our  army  with  absurd  intensity.  The  out- 
look of  a  young  officer  is  a  series  of  examinations." 
The  improved  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  is  also 
setting  up  an  exacting  standard.  If  the  army  officer 
is  not  proficient,  his  own  men  soon  find  it  out  and 
cease  to  respect  him.  They  know  that  '"  an  ignorant 
officer  is  a  murderer."  Another  testimony  is  from 
the  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine,  who  told  the 
writer  that  there  was  no  class  of  men  from  whom  he 
liked  to  get  manuscripts  more  than  from  British 
officers  ;  they  are  so  natural  and  healthy-minded,  he 
says.  German  officers  cannot  understand  how  British 
officers  can  play  games  with  their  men,  and  in  other 
ways  associate  with  them.  Germans  could  not  do  it 
without  destroying  discipline. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  HUMAN  LEG. 
Mr.  Hilary  Belloc,  M.P.,  contributes  to  the 
St.  George's  Re^netv  for  June  an  article  on  the  perma- 
nent characteristics  of  an  army,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  delivers  himself  of  the  following  eulogy  of  the 
human  leg,  which,  he  maintains,  is  the  only  machinery 
of  transportation  which  can  be  relied  upon  by  our 
armies  for  work  on  the  battlefield.     He  says  : — 

In  pure  theory  one  can  imagine  a  mechanical  device  which 
would  indeed  change  (after  all  these  centuries  !)  the  elemental 
necessity  of  good  marching  power;  one  can  imagine  an  instru- 
ment which  should  transport  men  without  fatigue,  and  leave 
them  as  cajwhle  of  overcoming  obstacles  as  they  are  under  pre- 
sent conditions.  With  such  an  instrument  the  old  factor  of 
human  individual  mobility  would  indeed  have  disappeared  froui 
warfare  ;  but  consider  for  a  moment  of  what  nature  such  an 
instrument  would  need  to  be.  It  must  traverse  ploughed  fields 
without  difficulty,  easily  pick,  its  way  through  brushwood,  be 
able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sink  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground  ;  it  must  coil  into  a  small  depression  in  a  moment,  or  lie 
at  length  so  as  to  be  hidden  by  a  hummock  of  grass ;  it  must  \x. 
able  to  climb  trees  ;  it  must  not  be  made  less  efficient  by  being 
plunged  through  water  ;  it  must  be  able  to  leap  ditches,  to 
scramble  or  to  drop  down  walls  or  rocky  ledges  to  the  height  of 
at  least  six  feet,  to  scale  slopes  of  ufty  to  sixty  degrees  :  it  must 


do  all  this  and  a  hundred  other  things  before  it  can  supersede 
the  mobility  of  the  unaided  soldier.  Such  a  machine  has  not 
yet  come  into  existence,  and  one  can  be  perfectly  certain  that 
such  a  machine  never  will. 

Mr.  Belloc  says  that  soldiers  can  march  better  when 
they  carry  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  and  that  pro- 
perly trained  men  can  carry  a  weight  of  forty  pounds 
without  losing  any  mobility.  When  soldiers  have  to 
carry  from  forty  up  to  fifty  pounds  their  mobility  is 
slightly  impaired  ;  with  a  load  of  more  than  fifty 
pounds  their  mobility  is  very  seriously  impaired 
unless  they  are  extremely  well  trained. 


IS  THE  ARMY  GOING  TO  THE  DOGS? 

Dr.  T.  Miller  McGuire,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  War  Office  and  Education  :  a  Miserable  Tale," 
publishes  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  a  fierce 
anathema  on  Haldanism  and  the  present  system  of 
education  that  prevails  in  the  Army.  The  authorities, 
he  asserts,  "  are  not  only  injuring  the  Army,  but  also 
seriously  compromising  the  future  of  our  race  in  other 
respects  than  military  efficiency." 

Dr.  McGuire  thus  describes  his  right  to  be  heard  : — ■ 

I  have  been  connected  with  military  literature  and  criticism 
and  education  since  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  I  have  had 
charge  of  four  thousand  students  who  became  officers  of  our 
Army.  I  have  mixed  freely,  in  barracks  and  out  of  barracks, 
with  all  ranks  of  sokliers  since  I  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  I 
have  also  been  able  to  ascertain  the  views  of  very  able  officers 
of  other  nations,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  net  result  of  his  study  of  our  own  and  other 
systems  is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  simple  truth  about  education  is,  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  intellectual 
acquirements  of  the  richer  English,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
champions  of  their  eftete  and  degrading  systems  in  the  War 
Office. 

The  evil,  however,  is  much  more  deeply  rooted. 
Dr.  McCiuire  traces  this  progressive  decadence  of 
British  military  efficiency  to  the  cult  of  games,  and 
the  hopeless  inefficiency  of  English  public  schools  :  — 

As  long  as  the  War  Office  aids  and  abets  fashionable  public 
schools,  the  young  gentlemen  who  join  our  Army  will  be  the 
worst  educated  young  men  of  their  class  in  any  civilised  state. 
These  schoc>ls  must  be  mended  or  ended,  or  the  present  richer 
classes  will  be  unclassed  in  another  generation,  and  rolled  over 
and  submerged.  Their  ignorance  will  be  fatal  to  them  when 
forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Half  the  War  Office  examination 
papers  and  schemes  and  reports  are  utter  rubbish.  Vet  the 
careers  of  all  classes  of  officers  depend  on  these  papers  and 
reports,  and  on  such  confidential  reports  as  are  now  held  up 
weekly  to  public  scorn  in  the  I'ress  !  The  whole  Whitehall 
system  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  Haldanism  means 
chaos. 

For  the  last  eight  years.  Dr.  McGuire  says,  he  has 
been  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  against  the 
subordination  of  education  to  athletics,  or  rather  to  the 
watching  other  people  play  games ;  and  he  asks  : — 

Is  it  not  deplorable  that,  whereas  the  desire  for  knowledge 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  have  increased  enormously  in 
every  Ku.opi-an  .State  since  iSoS,  the  Knglish  richer  classes  have 
degeneraleti  to  such  a  degree  that  iuielligtul  conversation  ia 
becoming  a  lost  art  '\ 
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THE  IRISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

In  the  Neiv  Ireland  Ret'iew  for  June,  an  anonymous 
writer,  calling  himself  "  Sacerdos,"  denounces  Mr. 
Birrell's  Education  Bill  in  no  measured  terms.  He 
says  : — 

For  generations,  we  Irish  Catholics  have  been  clamouring  for 
educational  equality.  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  does  not  give  it  to  us, 
it  rather  increases  and  perpetuates  our  educational  inferiority. 
If  it  had  been  conceived  and  framed  in  the  interest  of  Trinity 
College  and  Protestant  Ascendency,  it  could  not  have  achieved 
its  purpose  more  triumphantly.  It  leaves  Trinity  untouched — 
and  for  this  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it ;  it  gives  a  College  and 
University  to  Ulster,  which  may  become  a  successful  institu- 
tion ;  and  it  divides  Irish  Catholic  University  students  into  three 
numerically  insignificant  bodies — separated  locally  from  each 
other,  with  separate  interests,  separated  social  and  intellectual 
lives,  held  together  only  by  a  .Senate.  No  student  in  them  can 
ever  have  the  advantages  of  Belfast  or  Trinity.  To  say  that 
the  Bill  gives  equality  to  Catholics  is  ignorance  or  mockery. 

A  scheme  which  the  Cardinal  Primate  denounces  as  "  god- 
less," which  no  Catholic  Bishop  can  be  induced  to  bless,  which 
no  Catholic  laymen,  outside  Cecilia  Street,  have  welcomed  with 
approval,  and  which  comes  to  us  as  a  gift  from  the  Noncon- 
formist Party,  with  the  commendation  of  Dr.  Traill  and  of 
Trinity  College,  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  Irish  Catholics.  It  can 
only  prove  a  new  starting  point  for  a  new  agitation  to  secure 
real  educational  efficiency  and  real  educational  equality. 


THE  DEFENCELESS  CHILD. 

How  America  P'ails  and  Succeeds  in  its  Duty. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  has  published  its  sixth  annual  handbook  on 
Child  Labour  Legislation. 

Compiled  by  Josephine  Goldmark,  the  new  issue 
reveals  more  clearly  than  its  predecessors  the  utter 
lack  of  adequate  protection  for  working  children  in 
the  United  States.  The  black  list  of  States  and 
Territories  recurring  in  the  schedules  not  only  show 
what  remains  to  be  done,  but  indicates  that  the 
LInited  States  of  America,  as  a  nation,  fails  in  its 
duty  to  its  most  defenceless  workers. 

The  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  says  the  writer, 
enact  one  law  for  the  whole  nation,  leaving  to  the 
local  authorities  only  the  duty  of  enforcement.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts  protective 
measures,  for  instance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton 
and  glass  industries,  but  leaves  to  the  legislatures  the 
protection  of  the  children  in  those  industries,  with 
the  result  that  some  thousands'  of  little  boys,  in  many 
States,  labour  all  night  in  glass  works,  while  both 
little  girls  and  little  boys  may  legally  be  worked  all 
night  in  cotton  mills  in  several  Southern  States 

ILLITERATE    CHILDREN. 

In  1903,  thirteen  States  had  510,678  illiterate 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  com- 
pared with  69,269  such  children  in  the  remaining 
thirty-nine  States.  Attendance  at  an  evening  school 
by  working  children  under  sixteen  should  not  be 
tolerated,  but  unfortunately  the  night  school  require- 
ment is  in  force  in  seven  States.  Alaska  and  ten 
States  have  no  compulsory  school  attendance  law, 
and  the  children  are  free  to  work  too  young. 


INADEQUATE    INSPECTION. 

No  State  maintains  a  suificient  staffs  of  officials  for 
the  protection  of  its  children,  and  many  child  labour 
laws  are  seriously  weakened  by  exemptions  of  classes 
of  children — orphans,  children  of  widowed  mothers 
or  disabled  fathers,  and  those  exempted  by  reason  of 
poverty,  surely  those  most  in  need  of  protection. 
The  value  of  all  child  labour  laws  depends  upon  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  inspectors. 

Juvenile  Courts. 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Reime  Ghierale,  J. 
Renault  writes  on  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  results  of  which  already  speak  eloquently 
of  the  recent  innovation,  and  he  hopes  the  example 
of  America  will  inspire  the  legislators  of  other 
countries  to  do  something  of  a  similar  nature  for 
their  poor  and  morally  abandoned  children. 


HOW     TO     TREAT     CRIMINALS. 

With  'I'heosophy  or  Mutilation  ? 
The  TheosopJiist  for  June  reports  that  Theosophy 
nas  been  established  with  great  success  in  the  State 
prisons  of  California.  The  writer  maintains  that 
of  all  the  forms  of  religious  and  ethical  consolation  offered  to 
the  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  California — from  the  ministry  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  the  exhortation  of  Salvation 
Army  representatives — Theosophy  alone  appealed  to  any  con- 
siderable number.  It  is  the  explanation  afforded  by  Theosojjhy 
of  the  seeming  cruelty  of  a  blind  Fate  to  the  helpless  and  op- 
pressed which  appeals  to  the  man  who  feels  that  he  has  unjustly 
suffered.  A  doctrine  which  explains  that  the  seething  injustice 
which  he  sees  about  him  is  not,  after  all,  actual  injustice,  but  is 
rather  the  harvest  of  past  sowing,  is  one  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  eagerly  accepted  by  the  intelligent  man  behind  bars 
— and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  little  of  prison 
life  or  conditions,  it  may  be  added  that  the  percentage  of  intel- 
ligent, often  well-educated,  men  in  prisons  to-day  is  large. 
Even  more  important  and  practical,  as  regards  the  present  regu- 
lation of  conduct,  is  the  corollary,  that  as  is  the  sowing  to-day 
so  will  be  the  fruitage  in  the  next  life.  That  this,  too,  has 
been  assimilated  by  those  who  have  received  the  teachings  of 
Theosophy,  the  subsequent  official  record  of  such  prisoners 
testifies.  The  idea  of  reincarnation,  when  once  grasped  by  a 
man  in  this  position,  is  comfort  unspeakable.  To  feel  that  he 
who  has  been  "  up  against  it"  in  this  life  will  have  another 
chance,  that  after  all  he  will  have  a  "fair  show,"  means  more 
than  the  average  man  or  woman  whose  life  has  flowed  along 
lines  of  ordinary  ease  and  comfort  can  well  imagine. 

While  California  is  trying  Theosophy,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Indima  is  boldly  adopting  the  principle  of 
surgical  mutilation.  A  recent  statute  enacts  that 
inasmuch  as  criminality  and  imbecility  are  largely  due  to 
heredity,  all  the  asylums  for  haijitual  criminals,  the  weak- 
minded,  etc.,  shall  in  addition  to  their  medical  staff  have  two 
experienced  physicians  who  shall  examine  the  mental  and 
physical  states  of  those  designated  by  the  authorities,  and  if 
in  the  opinion  of  these  experts  it  be  found  undesirable  that 
these  persons  should  have  offspring,  they  shall  be  empowered 
to  perform  an  operation  rendering  them  sexually  impotent.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  is  only  to  take  place  in 
incurable  cases. 


In  the  Geographical  Jowyia I  for  June  Mr.  Laurence 
Gomme  concludes  his  most  interesting  lecture  on  the 
story  of  London  maps. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

What  has  Been  Done  in   Denmark. 

In  the  I)iter?iational  for  June  Mr.  Johannes  Dalhofif 
says  that  Denmark  now  ranks  in  social  legislation 
with  the  most  progressive  countries  in  the  world. 
The  Danes  have  had  an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme 
since  i8gi,  from  which  a  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing ;^5  los.  is  given  to  all  Danish  citizens  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  if  they  have  not  received  poor  relief  for  the 
previous  ten  years,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  earn 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves. 

The  Sick  Club  Act  gives  State  recognition  and 
State  aid  to  all  voluntary  sick  clubs,  and  the  Sick 
Clubs  Act  served  as  a  model  for  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Bill,  which  rests  on  the  principle  of  State  aid 
for  voluntarily  established  workmen's  associations  : — 

At  present  the  State  Grant  is  fixed  at  250,000  kroner  per 
annuui,  and  is  to  equal  the  third  part  of  the  total  amount  of 
premiums  ;  it  will  be  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums in  each  club.  Further,  every  parish  has  the  right  to 
give  additional  aid  ;  this  may  indeed  be  as  much  as  one-sixth 
of  the  premiums  paid  by  members  residing  in  the  parish  con- 
cerned. The  remaining  revenue  must  be  made  up  by  the  club 
itself  from  the  members'  premiuin  subscriptions.  The  assistance 
given  shall  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  general  wages,  and  shall 
be  granted  up  to  seventy  days  annually. 

As  a  rule  a  club  of  this  kind  will  comprise  either  a  certain 
trade  or  a  single  parish.  In  order  to  receive  aid,  the  club  must 
fulfil  the  regulations  of  the  Act  and  have  been  officially 
recognised.  The  members  must  be  wage-labourers,  or  persons 
in  similar  positions,  and  must  be  between  eighteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission.  Admission  to  the  club 
will  be  refused  to  those  "who  are  considered,  either  on  bodily 
or  moral  grounds,  unfit  for  regular  wage-earning,  or  for  working 
together  with  foremen  and  mates." 

A  year's  subscription  must  be  paid  before  membership  can  be 
claimed  and  aid  received. 

No  assistance  will  be  given  if  the  cause  of  unemployment  is  a 
strike  or  lock-out,  illness,  or  inability  to  agree  with  foreman  or 
fellow-workmen,  or  other  simdar  causes. 

The  superintendence  of  the  clubs,'  and  particularly  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  Act,  is  vested  in  an  inspector  of 
unemployment  ;  he  will  be  assisted  in  his  work,  and  especially 
in  the  many  decisions  of  doub;ful  cases  which  will  arise  under 
the  Act,  by  six  members  of  the  clubs,  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves by  the  trustees,  who  will  meet  annually,  as  representatives 
of  all  the  clubs,  to  confer  on  the  work  and  mutual  relations  of 
the  societies.  

HOW    TO    GO    "BACK    TO    THE    LAND." 

A  Conservative  Economist's  Advice. 
Mr.    W.    C.   Smith    contributes    to    the  Economic 
Journal  a  solemn  warning  against  attempting  to  force 
the  population  back  to  the  land  by  legislation  like  the 
Scotch  Small  Holdings  Bill. 

the  exodus  from  the  land. 
He  says  that— 

migration  from  country  to  town  is  almost  universal  in  Europe. 
It  occurs  in  countries  which  protect  tlieir  agriculture,  as  well  as 
in  free  importing  countries.  It  occurs  under  every  variety  of 
land  tenure  and  social  and  political  organisation.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  marked  than  m  France,  a  country,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
small-holders.  Will  the  land  carry  a  much  larger  population 
than  that  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success  in  spite  of  uncertain  weather  and  low  prices? 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  prior  to  the  Reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  F.ngland,  there  were  far  too  many  agricultural 
labourers  on  the   land.      They  received  a  wretched  pay,  eked 


out  by  parochial  allowances.  It  was  this  state  of  things,  cer- 
tainly not  the  existence  of  big  farms,  that  degraded  the  English 
hind  and  his  wife  and  children.  If  lS27and  1901  be  compared, 
in  1901  there  were  a  million  more  acres  under  arable  cultivation 
and  in  gardens  than  in  1827. 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE. 

Mr.  Smith  says  : — 

It  seems  probable  that  the  present  system  of  mixed  farms  is 
the  best  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  agriculturists 
themselves  ;  it  is  certain  that  a  conversion  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  system  into  one  of  small-holders  would  not  be  followed 
by  any  large  increase  of  rural  population,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  injudicious  scheme  for  forcing  small  holdings 
would  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  national  agriculture.  By 
gradual  processes,  differing  in  character  and  extent,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  by  any  sudden  legislative 
cataclysm,  abolishing  landlordism  or  hostile  to  the  large  tenant 
farmers,  we  may  see  a  fair  number  of  industrious  and  thrifty 
men  coming  "back  to  the  land."  The  change  will  not  make 
any  sensible  impression  on  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  slums  are  of  all  persons  the  least  capable  of 
undertaking  the  duties  of  a  small-holder.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
new  class  of  small-holder  will  no  doubt  stand  firm  against  the 
Socialistic  propaganda  with  which  we  are  threatened. 


NEWSPAPERS    AS    TIME-WASTERS. 

A  Remarkahle  Symposium. 

The  Editor  of  the  Young  Man  publishes  in  his 
July  number  a  symposium  under  the  title  "  Is  There 
Too  Much  News  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  says  he  grudges  the  time  it 
costs  to  look  over  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines. 
It  is  a  kind  of  literary  dram-drinking,  which  weakens 
the  mental  powers,  and  instead  of  supplying  food  for 
thought,  operates  as  a  narcotic  to  hinder  and  detain 
thought.  He  thinks  that  if  the  ten  minutes  in  the 
morning  journey  in  the  train  were  spent  in  reading 
the  New  Testament  instead  of  reading  the  newspaper, 
it  would  be  much  more  profitable. 

\Valter  Crane  says  that  many  of  our  so-called  news- 
])apers  are  really  the  village  gossip  of  the  world  writ 
large.  Principal  Forsyth  says  there  is  too  much  news 
from  the  present  because  there  are  not  enough  prin- 
ciples from  the  past  to  interpret  it. 

Sir  Henry  Johnson  says  we  cannot  have  too  much 
news.  Frederic  Harrison,  on  the  other  hantl,  thinks 
there  is  too  much  news — too  miich  print  altogether. 
Hi-;  advice  to  young  men  is  to  work,  keep  off  print, 
and  try  to  think  a  little. 

Dr.  Russel  Wallace  says  that  there  is  far  too  much 
newspaper  news,  and  that  it  is  very  antagonistic  to 
thought.  His  best  thought  has  come  to  him  when 
away  from  all  newspapers,  or  when  so  much  occupied 
by  work  and  study  as  to  give  very  little  time  to  them. 

W.  T.  Stead  says  :  "  The  newspaper  may  either  be 
a  very  good  substitute  for  a  university  education  or 
it  may  be  a  mere  temptation  to  waste  of  time.  When 
we  read  our  newspaper  we  look  out  of  our  windows 
upon  the  world  ;  and  there  is  no  subtler  temptation 
than  that  of  neglecting  one's  work  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  The  ever-changing  panorama  of  life  has 
proved  so  seductive  to  many  men  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  be  almost  total  abstainers  from 
newspapers." 
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HOW  TO  NATIONALISE  THE  RAILWAYS. 

A  Hint  from  America. 

William  W.  Cook,  LL.D.,  contributes  to  the 
North  American  Review  for  June  a  remarkable  article 
entitled  "  A  Governmental  Railroad  Holding  Com- 
pany," in  which  he  puts  forward  a  scheme  for  securing 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  of  America  without 
incurring  the  enormous  expenditure  of  buying  out 
existing  interests. 

"the  holding  company." 

He  points  out  that  during  the  past  five  years  the 
national  Government  has  travelled  rapidly  and  far  in 
the  direction  of  the  control  of  the  railroads.  The 
policy  of  one  railroad  in  making  enormous  purchases 
of  the  stock  of  other  railroads  has  brought  clearly 
before  the  public  that  a  great  railroad  and  speculative 
trust  had  come  into  existence,  and  might  destroy 
the  existing  competition  between  widespread  railway 
systems.     He  says  :— 

The  interweaving  of  railroad  interests  has  led  to  a  vast  laby- 
rinth of  railroad-holding  companies,  some  of  them  being  railroad 
corporations,  and  other  holding  corporations,  pure  and  simple, 
the  object  always  being  the  power  of  control.  If  the  railro.ads 
have  found  the  holding  company  efficient  and  proper  to  use 
to  control  other  railroads,  why  is  not  a  holding  company  equally 
efficient  and  proper  for  the  people  to  use  to  control  all  the  rail- 
roads ?  The  corporation  has  been  developed  and  utilised  to 
own,  control  and  operate  all  the  railroads  in  the  country.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  may  be  further  utiliseil  to  nationalise  the 
railroads,  williout  destroying  private  ownership  or  the  advan- 
tages of  privatt;  ownership. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    AS    "  HOLDING    COMPANY." 

It  is  in  the  creation  of  this  "  holding  company,"  as 
it  is  called,  that  Dr.  Cook  sees  the  way  out  of  the 
present  difficulty.  He  shrinks  from  direct  Govern- 
mental ownership  of  railways,  but  he  recognises  that 
in  some  way  or  other  railways  must  be  got  out  of 
politics  : — 

A  radical  solution  of  the  whole  problem  would  be  a  "hold- 
ing company,"  organised  gradually  to  acquire  the  stock  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country.  Such  a  holding  company,  char- 
tered by  Congress,  could  he  moulded  to  solve  many  of  the 
political  and  economic  problems  involved.  The  stock  could  be 
issued  gradually  in  exchange  for  or  purchase  of  railroad  stocks, 
at  valuations  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  each  instance  and  from  time  to  time.  The  board  of 
directors  could  include  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  remainder,  constituting  a  majority,  having  been  care- 
fully selected  in  the  beginning,  would  thereafter  become  prac- 
tically self-perpetuating  by  the  board  recommending  to  the 
stockholders  for  election  new  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board. 
The  charter  could  likewise  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  right  to  vote  the  railroad  stocks  purchased  by  the 
holding  company. 

PRESENT    SHAREHOLDERS    CONFIRMED. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  vote 
the  railroad  stocks.  They  would  have  a  large  vote 
in  each  company.  They  would  also  have  the  right 
to  receive  and  vote  proxies  for  other  stockholders. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  every  great  rail- 
road system  in  the  country  is  controlled,  not  by  a  few 
men,   but   by  a  multitudinous   body  of  small   stock- 


holders,* it  is  apparent  that  it  might  be  easy  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control  any 
railroad  by  means  of  proxies  : — 

It  would  seem  better  that  the  stockholders  in  American  rail- 
roads should  have  stock  in  one  holding  company  controlling  all 
the  railroads,  than  that  they  should  have  stock  in  several 
hundred  different  companies  as  at  present,  with  wasteful  com- 
petition, duplication  of  trains,  offices,  agents,  stations,  staff  and 
an  army  of  competing  employees.  The  investor  would  have  a 
more  stable  investment ;  the  railroads  would  be  able  to  get 
money  for  necessary  extensions  and  improvements  and  retain 
the  services  of  the  strong,  experienced,  competent  officials  who 
now  operate  them,  instead  of  entrusting  the  practical  manage- 
ment to  politicians,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Government 
assumed  the  business ;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  vote  the  railroad  stocks ;  the  ruinous  competition  of 
competing  railroads  would  disappear  ;  the  clashing  of  private 
interests,  together  with  the  din  of  public  clamour,  would  cease, 
and  the  American  people  could  pass  on  to  some  other  subject 
less  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  That  would  be  the  eflect  of 
such  a  holding  company  as  is  mentioned  above. 

PRIV.VrE    OWNERSHIP    PRESERVED. 

Dr.  Cook  maintains  that  nearly  every  railway  man 
would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  "  holding  company," 
providing  the  Interstate  Railway  Commission  were 
not  given  the  power  to  vote  the  railroad  stocks.  The 
starting  of  the  plan,  he  says,  does  not  involve  irre- 
vocable risks  or  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  it  is 
not  Socialism  ;  it  is  not  governmental  ownership;  it 
is  not  even  governmental  control  by  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  It  is  private 
ownership,  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  protected  by  the  judiciary,  and  is 
absolutely  practical. 


SOCIALISM  OR  LIBERTY? 

Dr.  Beatty  Crozier,  in  the  FortiiigJitly  Revie7Ci, 
challenges  Marxians  to  defend  their  prophet  from  his 
attack.  He  maintains  that  Marxian  Socialism  can 
never  get  itself  established  except  on  the  ruins  of 
Liberty,  and  that  the  human  race  would,  under  his 
system,  either  die  of  boredom  and  disgust  or  abandon 
itself  to  vice.     Dr.  Crozier  asks  the  Marxians  : — 

How  do  they  propose  to  prevent  men  from  overleaping  the 
fences  in  which  they  are  confined  ?  My  answer  is  that  it  can 
only  be  done  by  a  restriction  on  their  liberty  as  complete,  an 
espionage  of  each  by  the  rest  as  jealous,  vigilant,  and  unrelaxing, 
and  a  despotism  and  discipline  as  all-pervading  and  crushing,  as 
ever  prison  walls  inflicted  on  their  usually  sufficiently  fed  but 
always  unhappy  inmates.  If  to  these  chains  are  added  those  of 
a  broken-up  family  life,  with  husbands  separated  from  wives, 
and  both  from  children  (for  this  is  the  prescription  of  the  most 
rigid  sect  of  Socialist  Pharisees),  no  government  once  inaugu- 
rated and  set  to  work  on  these  lines  could  endure  for  an  hour. 
The  world  of  men  would  die  rather  than  subiiiit  to  it.  This 
forced  economic  equality,  fastened  on  them  like  an  iron  waist- 
coat, would,  I  repeat,  be  at  once  their  social  and  moral  death. 


Mountain  climbing  for  women  in  England  is  the 
subject  of  a  short  and  practical  paper  in  the  Young 
Woman,  by  Miss  Mary  Skinner, 

*  One  of  the  leading  American  railroad  sv<;tens  has  now  78,005  stock- 
holders, and  It  is  estimated  tnat  1  here  are  over  half  a  milliun  stockholders 
represented  in  American  railroads. 


Leading  Articles  in  the   Reviews. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  TOBACCO  TRUST. 

Dr.  Broder,  the  Editor  of  the  International 
Review,  writing  in  his  June  number,  gives  particulars 
as  to  the  action  which  Australia  has  taken  on  the 
tobacco  monopoly.     He  says  : — 

"  On  May  19,  1904,  the  Federal  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  of  Senator  Pearce,  that  in  order  to  provide 
the  money  for  old-age  pensions  for  necessitous 
Australians  of  all  classes  (workmen,  artisans,  farmers) 
the  tobacco  industry  of  Australia  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  all 
questions  relating  thereto. 

"  After  a  preliminary  inquiry,  definite  instructions 
were  given  to  the  Commission  in  the  sitting  of 
x\ugust  31st,  1905.  The  Committee  was  to  inquire 
(i.)  whether  a  trust  existed  in  the  tobacco  industry  of 
Australia;  (ii.)  if  so,  what  was  the  effect  of  such  a 
monopoly  on  the  industrial  life  of  Australia ;  and 
(iii.)  whether  it  was  desirable  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  take  over  the  industry  or  any  such  existing 
practical  monopoly. 

GROUNDS    FOR    NATIONALISING. 

"Between  May  19th,  1904,  and  February  23rd, 
1906,  a  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
an  investigation  of  local  circumstances  in  all  the 
important  centres  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the 
separate  states  was  undertaken.  The  final  report  of 
the  Commission  was  adopted  by  four,  votes  to  one, 
and  was  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  tobacco 
industry.  The  reasons  for  this  decision  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  examination  of  witnesses  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  practical  tobacco  monopoly  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments between  the  leading  tobacco  firms  in  Australia. 

2.  That  the  centralisation  of  industrial  enterprises  and  their 
concentration  in  a  few  factories  and  selling-centres  have  led  to 
considerable  savings. 

3.  That  the  Trust  has  abused  its  power  by  altering  for  the 
worse  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  position  of  its  employees, 
by  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  tobacco-cultivator  and 
by  a  considerable  rise  in  the  selling  price  to  the  general  public. 

4.  That  the  nationalisation  of  the  tobacco  industry  was  desir- 
able in  order  (a)  to  render  permanent  the  economies  which  had 
resulted  from  the  concentration  of  production  ;  and  (b)  to  deprive 
the  private  owners  of  the  power  of  abusing  their  monopoly  and 
to  put  the  great  power  of  this  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the 
•State  and  the  people. 

5.  That  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Trust  to  alter  its  policy  by 
lowering  the  import  duties  would  be  ineffectual,  because  it  had 
an  understanding  with  the  most  important  tobacco  interests  in 
Europe  and  the  United  .Stales. 

6.  That  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Trust  and  return  to  the 
previous  isolation  of  those  interested  in  tlie  tolwcco  industry 
would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  economies  made  by  the 
Trust  and  a  consequent  injury  to  the  economic  existence  of  the 
Australian  people  :  the  assumption,  therefore,  of  control  by 
the  State  would  secure  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly,  while 
avoiding  its  drawbacks. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  Commission  have  so  far 
not  yet  led  to  the  actual  nationalisation  of  the 
tobacco  industry  of  Australia,  since  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  for  the 
present  not  so  favourable  as  it  was  in  the  Federal 


Senate.  The  reasons  for  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  seem,  however,  of  extraordinary  interest 
even  for  those  who  are  studying  European  and 
American  developments.  They  are  logically  capable 
of  application  here,  just  as  much  as  there." 


HOW  TO  GET  SMOKELESS   CITIES. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  July  Mr. 
George  H.  Cushon  writes  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  success  that  has  attended  a  practical  campaign 
for  smoke-prevention  in  Chicago,  than  which  no  city 
needed  such  a  campaign  more.  Mr.  Bird,  the  smoke 
spectre,  has  succeeded  marvellously  in  abating  the 
nuisance. 

The  chief  secret  of  his  success  appears  to  be  the 
practical  application  of  the  discovery  that  the  one 
thing  needful  to  consume  smoke  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  space — not  less  than  nine  feet — between 
the  firegrate  where  the  coal  is  burned  and  the  surface 
of  the  boiler.  Where  the  boiler-room  equipment  will 
admit  of  it,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  raise  the  boiler  at 
least  seven  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  coal.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  they  have  discovered  that  longi- 
tude is  as  good  as  latitude,  and  by  placing  the  fire 
near  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  and  permitting  the 
gas  to  pass  backwards  under  the  boiler,  they  consume 
the  smoke. 

At  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plant  in  Harrison 
Street,  where  2,000  tons  of  coal  are  burned  every  day, 
a  space  of  fully  14  feet  has  been  given  between  the 
front  of  the  fire-box  and  the  point  where  the  volatile 
matter  comes  in  contact  with  the  cool  surface  of  the 
boiler.  There  is  never  seen  at  any  time  the  slightest 
bit  of  smoke  coming  from  any  of  the  chimneys. 

Mr.  Bird's  method  of  dealing  with  the  producers  of 
smoke  seems  to  be  characterised  by  much  good 
sense  :-— 

Mr.  Bird  announced  that  he  did  not  propose  at  once  to  fine 
the  owner  of  a  building  the  chimney  of  which  was  smoking.  He 
said  that  he  would  go  into  the  fireroom  of  the  oftending  building 
and  would  study  conditions.  He  and  his  atlvisory  board  would 
then  map  out  a  plan  for  the  prevention  oi  smoke,  taking  into 
consideration  the  grade  of  coal  hal)itually  burned.  He  would 
sulimit  this  plan  free  of  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  building  and 
would  give  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  compliance  « ith  these 
requirements  of  the  city  department.  If,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  the  chimney  was  still  smoking,  and  no  progress  had 
been  made  toward  the  installation  of  a  new  system  which  would 
avoid  smoke,  the  law  would  be  invoked  and  the  maximum 
penalty  of  the  law  would  be  assessed. 

Another  point  to  which  much  attention  has  been 
given  is  the  importance  of  burning  only  one  size  of 
coal.  When  fine  coal  and  large  are  burned  together, 
the  different  sizes  burn  unequally,  and  the  difiiculties 
of  smoke-prevention  become  very  great. 

So  great  is  the  success  of  Mr.  Bird's  campaign,  that 
Mr.  Cushon  expresses  the  conviction  that  in  the 
course  of  another  generation  smokeless  cities  will  be 
the  rule  in  America  rather  than  the  exception. 

CasseWs  Magazine  contains  a  com[)lete  long  story 
by  Elizabeth  Robins,  "  Under  the  Southern  Cross." 
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SHOPPING  BY  MAIL. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  of  A.  Montgomery  Ward,  published 
in  Sys/t'm,  enables  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  "shopping  by  post"  in 
America. 

Mr.  Ward  began  his  business  life  in  a  brickfield  at 
a  shilling  a  day.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
getting  a  salary  of  ^370  a  year  in  a  general  store  at 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  He  threw  this  up  to  take  a 
place  as  porter  in  a  large  store  in  Chicago.  Here  he 
received  only  a  pound  a  week  and  boarded  himself. 
His  friends  thought  him  mad,  but  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Chicago  would  be  the  greatest  business 
centre  in  America,  he  determined  to  carve  out  his 
future  there.  In  a  few  years  he  managed  to  save 
;!^i,75o,  with  which  he  planned  to  begin  a  mail  order 
l)usiness.  The  great  fire  in  187 1  swept  away  all 
he  had  and  left  him  with  ^^13  with  which  to  start 
again. 

Whilst  the  city  lay  gasping  under  the  red  blow, 
Mr.  Ward  saw  his  opportunity  and  grasped  it.  He 
began  to  sell  goods  in  a  rough  wooden  shanty  put  up 
amongst  the  ruins,  and  soon  saved  _;^i,ooo  and  began 
his  mail  order  business.  Ere  long  it  began  to  grow  ; 
it  was  denounced  by  a  powerful  newspaper  which, 
refusing  to  apologise,  was  sued  by  Mr.  Ward  and 
finally  worried  into  publishing  an  abject  retractation. 
This  sent  up  his  sales  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During 
the  first  year  these  reached  ^40,000.  Four  years 
later  the  average  was  ^^5,000  a  day.  Twenty-three 
years  later  Mr.  Ward  erected  the  huge  building  whose 
campanile  is  to-day  the  most  noticeable  landmark  in 
Chicago. 

When  Mr.  Ward  began  he  had  one  helper  only  ; 
to-day  his  employes  number  7,000.  A  handful  of 
postage  stamps  formed  the  initial  business-getting 
lorce  ;  now  ^^200, 000  are  expended  annually  for 
stamps  alone.  The  first  catalogue  was  a  single  sheet 
8  by  12  inches;  the  volume  to-day  bulks  1,200  pages, 
and  describes  and  illustrates  75,000  articles.  A 
postmaster  in  a  little  country  town  was  the  first 
customer ;  to-day  3,000,000  names  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  on  the  customers'  list. 

Cash  with  order  is  always  insisted  on  ;  no  credit  is 
ever  given.  There  is  no  counter  sale  whatever,  and 
no  resident  in  Chicago  is  ever  supplied  with  goods. 
The  out-of-town  customer  feels  that  the  business 
exists  solely  to  supply  his  wants. 


classed  as  "  washerwomen,"  were  allowed  to  go  with 
their  husbands  to  Varna  and  other  camps,  and  who 
while  there  made  themselves  exceedingly  useful  in 
nursing. 

One  of  Miss  Nightingale's  original  party  of  thirty- 
eight — Nurse  Emma  Fagg — has  for  several  years  worn 
a  pauper's  dress  as  an  inmate  of  the  Thanet  Union 
Workhouse,  which  the  writer  thinks  should  not  be 
allowed  by  the  nation.  A  portrait  of  the  old  lady  is 
given.  She  has  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Miss 
Nightingale,  whom  she  considers  the  most  wonderful 
lady  she  has  ever  known,  and  quite  unlike  anyone 
else. 

The  other  nurses  still  surviving  are  all  better  off 
than  Nurse  Emma  Fagg.  Nur.se  Longley  (Mrs. 
E.  A.  Ridges)  has  even  received  some  recognition  of 
her  services,  for  Queen  Victoria  commanded  her  to 
attend  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  herself  presented 
her  with  a  medal,  as  well  as  granting  her  permission 
to  wear  the  medals  of  her  husband,  whom  she  found 
among  the  dead  after  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
which,  says  the  writer,  she  is  probably  the  only  woman 
to  have  seen.  The  present  King  and  Queen  have 
also  shaken  hands  with  her.  This  old  lady  is  appa- 
rently very  well  cared  for  by  relations. 

Two  other  Crimean  nurses,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Evans 
and  Mrs.  Chilton,  living,  the  former  at  Richmond,  the 
latter  at  Chiswick,  have  modest  pensions  from  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Fund.  And  in  a  tiny  room  in  Poplar 
lives  Mrs.  Death,  dependent  on  poor-law  relief,  it 
seems,  but  having  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
house. Soon  there  will  be  few  Crimean  nurses  left, 
for  even  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  two  of  them 
have  died.  All  of  them  seem  to  cherish  very  vivid 
memories  of  their  experiences.  Nurse  Longley,  for 
instance,  still  recalls  the  horrors  of  the  wounded 
horses  screaming  in  their  agonies  after  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  when  the  Six  Hundred  had  ridden 
into  the  jaws  of  death. 


SURVIVING  CRIMEAN  NURSES. 

The  assemblage  at  the  Albert  Hall  of  survivors 
from  the  Indian  Mutiny  has  inspired  Miss  Billington 
to  write  a  paper  in  the  Quiver  upon  the  survivors  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  band  of  thirty-eight  nurses  in  the 
Crimea.  That  is  to  say,  the  original  band  who 
started  and  served  w^ith  Miss  Nightingale  were  thirty- 
eight  ;  but  a  second  party  joined  her  a  few  months 
later  under  Miss  Stanley,  a  sister  of  Dean  Stanley, 
and  a  third  party  consisted  of  soldiers'  wives,  who, 


Business  Morality  in  Japan. 
Professor  G.  T.  Ladd,  who  has  been  lecturing  for 
a  third  time  through  Japan,  writes  to  the  Cenhiry  on 
the  business  morals  of  Japan.  He  confesses  that  the 
Japanese  commercial  classes  have  not  the  same  high 
standard  of  business  honour  which  characterises  the 
same  classes  in  the  United  States  or  Northern 
Europe,  or  even  in  the  treaty  ports  of  China.  But 
the  men  of  honour  who  formerly  despised  commerce 
are  now  entering  the  ranks  of  trade,  and  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  nation  is  now  moving  he 
says  :— 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  at  the  present 
time  in  the  history  of  no  other  country,  do  we  find  the  same 
intelligent,  deliberate  and  widely  prevalent  purpose  to  do  away 
with  the  nation's  reproach  and  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  national 
business  morality. 

The  Professor  concludes  by  a.sking  his  own  country- 
men if  they  would  not  do  with  a  little  improvement 
in  the  same  direction. 
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ENGLISH  OR  ESPERANTO  AS  A  WORLD-LANGUAGE? 

By  W.  J.  Clark  and  Brander  Mathews. 

There  is  a  capital  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
by  W.  J.  Clark  on  "  An  International  Auxiliary  Lan- 
guage." He  maintains  that  the  universal  introduction 
of  Esperanto  as  an  auxiliary  language  is  desirable, 
firstly,  because  it  is  easier  to  acquire  than  any  national 
foreign  language ;  secondly,  because  many  people, 
all  over  the  world,  are  constantly  writing  to  one 
another  by  means  of  it,  and  speaking  it  with  one 
another  when  they  meet,  after  learning  it  at  home  for 
only  a  few  months  \  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  fact 
that  over  forty  magazines  are  now  published  monthly 
in  Esperanto,  representing  all  the  principal  European 
and  American  States,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  etc. 

He  is  evidently  much  moved  by  the  religious 
services  in  Esperanto,  and  speaks  with  emotion  con- 
cerning the  thrilling  effect  of  the  new  and  strange 
enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  Esperanto  Congress 
when  it  attended  religious  services  at  Geneva  and 
Cambridge.  He  says  the  marked  and  uniform  accent 
of  the  Esperanto  language,  its  full  Italian  vowels,  its 
rhythmic  phrasing  and  sonorous  lilt  render  it  perfectly 
suitable  for  intoning  and  reciting  in  chorus. 

Mr.  Clark  concludes  his  article  by  saying  :  "  Let 
the  schools  of  the  civilised  world  devote  a  few  early 
hours  of  their  children's  school-time  to  a  simplified 
auxiliary  language,  and  their  bread  will  return  to  them 
manifold  in  after  days." 

The  Claims  of  EnctLish. 
Mr.  Brander  Mathews  writes  in  the  Century  on  the 
same  subject.  He  does  not  take  much  stock  in 
Volapiik  (which  is  natural)  or  Esperanto  (wherein  he  is 
wrong),  but,  he  adds,  the  need  for  a  world-language  is 
as  obvious  as  ever,  even  if  the  futility  of  any  artificial 
tongue  is  equally  evident.  And  if  the  coming  world- 
language  is  not  to  be  an  artificial  one,  it  must  be,  he 
argues,  an  existing  tongue  already  spoken  by  millions 
of  people.     He  then  proceeds :  — 

We  may  dismiss  French  al  the  start  ;  it  has  had  its  chance, 
and  lost  it.  We  may  regret  the  fact,  but  we  cannot  deny  it. 
The  French  have  been  beaten  in  the  race  for  expansion  by  those 
who  speak  German,  and  by  us  who  speak  English.  There  soon 
will  be  twice  as  many  men  and  women  having  German  for  a 
mother-tongue  as  now  have  French  for  their  native  speech. 
There  are  already  almost  three  times  as  many  who  have  P'nglish 
for  a  niotlier-tongue  as  now  have  French  ftjr  their  native  speech. 

The  possibilities  of  growth  and  expansion  still  lie  boundless 
before  the  English  tongue.  It  has  already  the  support  not  of 
one  great  nationality  only,  but  of  two.  It  is  spoken  by  more 
people  than  speak  its  two  chief  rivals,  and  its  rate  of  increase  is 
more  rapid  than  either  of  theirs.  The  two  nations  who  claim 
English  as  their  birthright  are  at  least  as  abundant  in  energy,  in 
enterprise,  and  in  deterininalion  as  the  members  of  any  other 
race.  It  possesses  a  splen<lid  literature,  Imlding  its  own  in  com- 
parison with  Greek  and  with  French,  l;u:king  certain  of  their 
characteristics,  no  doubt,  but  making  up  for  these  by  qualities 
of  its  own  with  which  they  are  less  richly  endowed. 

grimm's  tribute. 
He  recalls  the  prediction  of  Jacob   Grimm,    who 
declared  that  English  has  "  a  just  claim  to  be  called 
a  language  of  the  world  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  destined, 


like  the  English  race,  to  a  higher  and  broader  sway 
in  all  quarters  of  the  earth."  For  P^nglish  to  become 
the  world-language  does  not,  however,  he  is  careful  to 
explain,  mean  the  suppression  of  other  tongues  : — 

To  predict  the  possible  acceptance  of  English  as  a  world- 
langiiage  means  no  more  than  this  :  that  English  may  in  time 
become  the  second  language  of  all  educated  men  everywhere, 
whether  their  native  speech  is  French  or  German,  Spanish  or 
Italian,  Russian  or  Japanese. 

GERMANIC,    ROMANIC,    AND — .STILL    GROWING. 

Mr.  Mathews  quotes  again  from  Jacob  Grimm 
where  he  said  that  the  perfected  development  of 
English  issued  from  a  marvellous  union  of  the  two 
noblest  tongues  of  Europe — the  Germanic  and  the 
Romanic — and  that  in  richness,  in  compact  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  and  in  pure  intelligence,  none  of  the 
living  languages  can  be  compared  with  it.  Mr. 
Mathews  adds  another  qualification  : — ■ 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  varied  vocabulary  of  English, 
partly  Teutonic  and  partly  Romance,  is  likely  to  be  nourished 
and  refreshed  in  the  future,  in  consequence  of  the  scattering  of 
the  Ent  lish-speaking  race  on  all  the  shores  of  all  the  seven  seas, 
whereby  new  and  expressive  words,  as  well  as  terse  vernacular 
phrases,  are  constantly  called  into  existence  to  meet  unexpected 
needs,  the  best  of  these  being  sooner  or  later  lifted  into  tht 
statelier  speech  of  literature. 

He  concludes  with  a  wail    over   our    barbarously 
complex  spelling.      English,  he  says,  is  the  easiest  of 
languages  to  learn  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  it  is  the 
hardest  to  acquire  from  the  printed  page. 
A  Hungarian  View. 

The  other  side  of  this  rosy  picture  of  our  tongue 
is  given  by  Count  Joseph  Malaitii,  writing  in  the 
Westminster  Review  on  racial  strife  in  Hungary.  He 
quotes  Mez/ofanti,  a  born  Italian,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  linguists,  that  "  Hungarian  is  the  most 
full-toned  and  the  best  adapted  for  music  and  poetry." 
The  Hungarian  Count  proceeds  :  "  The  German 
language  as  such  belongs  to  the  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  of  languages  ;  but  to  compare  Hungarian  with 
French  and  English — tongues  which  are  made  up  of 
Latin  and  Greek  !  "        

A  Poet  of  Ceylon  on  its  Women. 

In  the  Ceylon  National  Review  is  given  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Wilhelm  Geiger  on  vSinhal- 
ese  littrature.  From  the  masterpiece  of  a  poet 
named  Mukaveti,  who  wrote  A.n.  1610,  two  stanzas 
may  be  taken,  which  perhaps  only  an  Oriental  imagi- 
nation can  a[)preciate : — 

Who  is  able  to  describe  the  women  walking  in  this  city, 
whose  lips  are  like  unto  the  tendrils  of  the  betel  and  whose 
gait  is  like  she-elephants  ?  In  this  city  the  women  may  be 
likened  unto  tanks,  because  they  possess  swans  that  are  their 
breasts,  blue  lotus  (lowers  that  are  their  eyes,  be(>s  that  are  their 
eyebrows,  blossDUiing  water-lilies  that  are  their  cheeks,  dark 
saivala  Howers  that  arc  tlxir  hair. 

Under  the  title  "  Education  that  Educates,"  Saint 
Naikal  Sing  publishes  in  the  Modern  Revino,  of 
Calcutta,  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  article 
which  is  extremely  eulogistic  of  the  work  of  the 
Normal  Agricultural  Institute  in  Hampton,  Virginia. 
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EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN. 

Bv  Count  Vay  de  Vaya. 
Count  Vay  de  Vaya  seems  to  be  an  indefatigable 
traveller  and  writer.  In  the  Rexuie  des  Deux  Monies 
of  June  I  St  he  has  an  article  on  the  Evolution  of 
Education  in  Japan,  and  especially  its  socialist  and 
reactionary  tendencies. 

ANCIENT    BELIEFS. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
writes,  education  in  Japan  still  corresponded  to  that 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  While  the  methods 
of  instruction  were  often  primitive,  discipline  was 
exemplary,  and  it  served  to  form  excellent  characters. 
Courage  and  heroism  were  the  most  popular  virtues, 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial  the  most 
desirable  quality,  while  obedience  was  considered  the 
first  of  the  domestic  virtues. 

^  MATERIAL    TRANSFORMATION. 

After  his  first  visit  to  Japan,  the  Count  published 
his  impressions  of  China  and  Japan  at  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth  century.  At  that  time  the  moral 
condition  of  the  country  seemed  to  him  more  serious 
than  any  menaces  from  a  foreign  enemy.  If  a  day 
comes  when  a  nation  abandons  its  ancient  belief 
without  familiarising  itself  with  a  more  elevated  reli- 
gion, a  sad  decline  must  inevitably  be  the  result.  The 
difficulty  of  transforming  the  country  into  a  modern 
State  and  the  work  of  creating  so  many  new  institu- 
tions were  gigantic,  but  the  mistake  lay  in  making 
the  change  exclusively  material.  In  the  course  of 
half  a  century  much  had  been  constructed  and  much 
demolished.  Without  any  discernment,  everything 
which  came  from  the  foreigner  had  been  accepted. 

Japan,  according  to  the  Count,  has  always  been  a 
veritable  Eldorado  for  children.  In  no  other  country 
are  babies  so  well  fed  and  cared  for.  It  is  as  if  the 
only  care  of  the  parents  was  to  leave  to  their  children 
an  agreeable  impression  of  their  childhood,  and  from 
this  mutual  affection  of  parents  and  children  have 
come  the  affection  and  the  gratitude  which  play  so 
important  a  part  in  all  the  phases  of  life  in  Japan. 
Now,  alas  !  family  life  is  the  first  to  be  attacked  by 
the  most  recent  innovations.  The  unwritten  laws 
have  lost  their  force,  and  the  ties  of  affection  are 
broken  in  the  incessant  struggle  for  material  welfare. 
The  Socialists  seem  to  be  definitely  organised.  Dis- 
content is  everywhere,  and  is  becoming  more  intense. 
While  the  Japanese  are  incomparable  imitators  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  of  others  with  surprising  rapidity, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  of  an  inflammable  tempera- 
ment, and  this  explains  recent  disturbances.  Agitators 
speak  unceasingly  of  the  people's  rights  and  do  not 
mention  duties. 

MORAL    EDUCATION. 

When  the  Count  paid  his  second  visit  to  Japan  he 
noted  that  moral  education  and  the  formation  of 
character  were  absorbing  the  attention  of  politicians 
and  statesmen,  and  teachers  and  writers.  Moral 
educ^-tjori  \yas  in  fact  the  question  of  the  day,  but  he 


hopes  that  cleanliness  and  hygiene  will  not  be  over- 
looked. The  interior  of  the  Japanese  house,  usually 
a  model  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  when  furnished 
in  European  style  is,  he  says,  ugly  and  sordid,  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Japanese 
dress. 

AN    EXAMPLE    TO    OTHER    NATIONS. 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  Count  has  confidence  in  the 
vast  work  of  intellectual  regeneration  in  which  Japan 
is  engaged,  for  he  concludes  his  reflections  by  saying 
that  in  its  aspirations  towards  a  more  elevated  ideal 
of  social  life,  in  its  efforts  to  establish  public  instruc- 
tion on  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  in  its 
ambition  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  nobler 
idea  of  their  duties,  Japan  offers  an  example  worthy 
of  being  followed  by  many  other  nations. 


CAMBRIDGE  VERSUS  OXFORD. 

The  rivalry  between  the  records  of  our  two  ancient 
Universities  in  other  than  athletic  spheres  appears  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review.  Mr.  J.  A.  Venn 
compares  the  numbers  of  the  two  Universities 

between  1572  AND  1775. 

Oxford.    Cambridge. 

Matriculated           94.920  ...  84,682 

Bishops       ...          ...          ...          ...  480  ...         462 

Judges         97   •••         122 

In  the  three  Chief  Judgeships     ...  19 26 

In  the  Rnyal  College  of  Physicians 

to  1825    ...          ."; 314  ...         384 

Presidents  of  the  R.C.P 34 31 

Why  this  general  superiority  of  Cambridge  ?  Cam- 
bridge, it  may  be  said,  was  fed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  counties  ;  Oxford  by  the  West  and  South. 
Cambridge  worked  during  the  vacation,  when  Oxford 
was  idle.  In  the  modern  period  1775  to  1875  Oxford 
totalled  35,236  and  Cambridge  35,007  alumni.  Of 
Colonial  Bishops  115  came  from  Oxford,  91  from 
Cambridge.  Teachers  in  provincial  and  Colonial 
colleges  from  Oxford  number  105,  from  Cambridge 
170.  In  the  Royal  Society  56  are  from  Oxford  and 
132  from  Cambridge  ;  in  the  British  Academy,  Oxford 
44,  Cambridge  32.  Prime  Ministers  during  the  last 
century  numbered,  Oxford  11,  Cambridge  9  ;  Lord 
Chancellors,  Oxford  5,  Cambridge  5  ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  16  Oxford,  9  Cambridge.  Of  poets 
in  Palgrave's  "Treasury,"  22  Cambridge  men,  16 
Oxonian.  

Cornhill  for  July  is  a  very  readable  magazine.  It 
contains  the  first  instalment  of  Henry  Lucy's  auto- 
biography. It  shows  the  late  Francis  Thompson 
as  an  enthusiast  for  cricket,  and  quotes  his  verses  on 
the  game.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  *'  Napoleon's 
Return  from  St.  Helena "  by  an  eye-witness,  Mrs. 
K.  P.  Wormeley.  She  vividly  describes  how  Paris 
received  the  imperial  dust.  There  are  interesting 
travel  papers,  on  Iceland  by  Ian  Hamilton,  and  on 
Hampden's  country  by  Marcus  Dimsdale.  The 
story  of  Quebec  is  told  by  R.  J.  MacHugh, 
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THE  TRIPLE  ENTENTE:    ITS    REAL  ORIGINATOR. 

In  an  article  on  the  Triple  Entente  in  the  Revue  lie 
Paris  of  June  15th,  Victor  Berard  endeavours  to  show 
that  it  is  Herr  von  Billow  who  by  his  policy  has  done 
more  than  anyone  to  create  the  entente. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  great  part  played 
originally  by  French  statesmen,  especially  M.  Loubet 
and  M.  Delcasse,  and  the  still  greater  part  played  by 
King  Edward,  in  bringing  about  the  Triple  Entente,  it 
is  Herr  von  Biilow,  writes  the  editor  of  the  Revue,  to 
whom  the  first  merit  is  due.  From  1897  to  1903  he 
trained  the  orchestra,  but  during  the  next  five  years, 
between  King  Edward's  visit  to  Paris  in  May,  1903, 
and  the  recent  meeting  at  Reval,  the  King  was  its  con- 
ductor. 

M.  Berard  traces  the  successive  stages  by  which  the 
entente  has  at  length  been  achieved,  and  from  1904  to 
1908  they  may  be  tabulated  thus  :— 

April,  1904.     The  Franco-English  Agreement. 

October,  1904.     The  Franco-Spanish  Agreement. 

February,  1905.     The  Hull  Inquiry. 

August,  1905.     The  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

January-April,  1906.     The  Algeciras  Conference. 

January,  1906.     The  Russo-Japanese  Convention. 

May,  1906.  The  Anglo-Spanish  Marriage  and  first  efforts 
towards  an  Anglo- Russian  Understanding. 

December,  1906.  The  Anglo-Franco-Italian  Convention  on 
Ethiopia. 

April,  1907.     Visit  of  Russian  Sailors  to  London. 

May,  1907.  The  Franco-Japanese  and  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Spanish  Agreements. 

September,  1907.  The  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreements. 

July,  1907 — March,  1908.  Negotiations  for  the  Neutrality  of 
Norway  and  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Berard  says  that  Herr  von 
Biilow  in  the  latter  period  also  continued  to  be  a 
collaborator  in  the  founding  of  the  entente.  After  the 
Tangier  speech  of  March,  1905,  instead  of  accepting 
the  tete-a-tete  discussion  which  Paris  offered  him,  he 
demanded  a  public  conference,  in  which  London  and 
St.  Petersburg  would  be  obliged  to  join  hands  in  the 
execution  of  their  engagements  with  France.  By 
driving  the  Turks  towards  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt 
(April,  1906),  and  Persia  (1907-8),  by  stirring  up  the 
Mussulman  world  with  Pan- Islamic  propaganda,  and 
by  pushing  on  his  enterprises  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
Teheran,  and  in  Morocco,  it  was  he  who  united  in 
one  movement  of  unrest  the  three  "  Mussulman  " 
Powers,  and  thus  made  the  Triple  Entente  almost 
inevitable.  Again,  it  was  no  other  than  he  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  profit  by  the  conciliating  offices  of 
M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  Pichon,  or  the  meetings  of 
King  Edward  and  the  Kaiser  at  Kronbcrg  (1906)  and 
at  Wilhelmshohe  and  in  London  (1907),  or  the  inter- 
views between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tsar  (1906  and 
1907),  or  the  possible  mediation  of  Austria  at  the 
interviews  of  King  Edward  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  at  Ischl  (1906  and  1907),  or  the  good  offices 
of  Italy  during  his  own  visit  to  Rapallo  (1907), 
made  the  European  reconciliation  possible  with- 
o.vx    Germany,    and    even    ^e^rri    to    work    against 

Germany, 


ENGLISH  INFLUENCE  ON  FRENCH  THOUGHT. 

By  M.  Yves  Guyot. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  July  an  interesting  essay  on  the  intellectual 
influence  of  England  on  France,  which,  he  says,  has 
been  exercised  in  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  The  chief  one  is  liberty;  England  has  freed  French 
thought,  French  science  from  the  "authority"  argument; 
Shakespeare  freed  our  theatre  from  the  Aristotelian  rules ; 
Locke  and  English  institutions  taught  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
true  conditions  of  political  liberty. 

2.  The  second  form,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  first, 
is  the  scientific  form.  It  is  Bacon  against  Plato,  Newton 
against  Descartes,  Lyell  against  Cuvier.  The  movement 
was  continued  by  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  was 
strengthened  also  by  Adam  Smith.  It  is  the  inductive  method 
opposed  to  intuitive  conception.  It  is  reality  opposed  to  the 
assertions  and  subtleties  which  we  inherited  from  the  Greek 
sophists. 

3.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  its  character  is  similar. 
Swift  and  Daniel  Defoe  gave  to  their  inventions  the  reality  of 
legal  reports.  Walter  Scott  made  history  familiar  by  making 
his  heroes  eat,  drink  and  sleep.  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Thackeray,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot  taught  us  to  sec  and 
relate  little  facts  of  everyday  life. 

4.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  England  has  rendered  a 
distinct  service  to  the  world,  which  it  is  only  just  beginning  to 
realise  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  ancient  republics,  and  more  especially  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, parlies  were  considered  as  factions  ;  the  party  which 
had  seized  the  reins  of  power  was  bound  to  crush  and  destroy 
the  others.  England  has  shown  a  system  established  on  co- 
existence and  free  competition  of  the  different  parties  ;  a  system 
which  has  sheltered  that  nation  from  revolutions  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  however  badly  may  be  adapted  the  parlia- 
mentary government  to  the  various  countries  who  have  borrowed 
it,  it  has  put  an  end,  in  most  of  them,  to  conspiracies,  pronun- 
ciamientos,  and  revolutions. 

In  short,  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  English  over  the 
French  taught  the  latter  to  subordinate  his  subjective  concep- 
tions to  objective  method,  and  to  learn  the  character  and  utility 
of  the  competition  in  politics,  in  economics,  and  in  biology. 


What  a  Battle  Feels  Like. 

Harper  s  for  July  is  notable  for  a  graphic  narrative 
by  Norman  Duncan  of  his  riding  down  to  Egypt,  and 
for  a  remarkably  vivid  account  of  the  battle  of  Solferino 
by  an  Italian  soldier,  which  has  been  communicated 
by  Robert  Shackleton.  The  veteran  reports  that  at 
the  beginning  of  a  battle  he  felt  afraid,  but  that  soon 
passed  away,  and  he  and  his  comrades  thought  no 
more  of  death,  but  only  of  the  killing  of  the  Austrians. 
"All  around  mo  men  were  killed.  There  were  heads 
and  arms  blown  off,  and  men  flew  into  pieces  like  the 
smashing  of  a  jug.  But  we  did  not  care.  We  thought 
nothing  of  it."  Dr.  M.  A.  Starr  recounts  several 
recent  discoveries  in  medicine,  of  which  perhaps  the 
least  known  is  the  use  of  anti-toxin  in  cerebro-spinal 
meninL>itis,  discovered  last  year  by  Flexner.  It  is 
injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  thus  reaching  the 
oily  fluid  which  lies  about  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  in  which  the  organisms  are  growing.  Barrow, 
near  Hull,  is  described  by  T.  A.  Janvier  as  "  repellant  " 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  charming 
villages  ever  se^n, 
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BELGIUM.  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

Two  Alarmist  Articles. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  contains  two 
disquieting  articles  on  the  possible  future  of  Belgium. 
The  most  serious  is  signed  "  Y."  and  entitled  "  The 
Menace  of  Elsenborn."  The  Germans  have  estab- 
lished a  camp  at  Elsenborn  which,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  proves  that  the  Germans  intend  to  invade 
Belgium  the  moment  war  breaks  out  with  France. 
He  says  : — 

The  confident  declaration  by  General  Brialmont  in  1888  that 
the  guns  of  the  forts  at  Liege  commanded  "  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Germany"  is  no  longer  true,  the  camp  at  Elsenborn 
having  turned  the  formidable  position  of  Liege,  and  created  an 
entirely  new  situation. 

A   BELGIAN-GERMAN   TREATY. 

Without  believing  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  a  secret  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  has  for  some  time 
existed  between  Belgium  and  Germany,  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  relations  between  the  Governments  of  the  little  State 
and  the  big  Power  have  long  been  most  cordial,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  require  twenty-four  hours  to  conclude  and  sign  a 
treaty  of  that  purport,  not  secretly,  but  openly.  Nothing,  in 
my  opmion,  can  avert  this  contingency  but  prompt  and  energetic 
steps  by  the  French  Government  in  Brussels  and  also  in  London 
to  bring  about  a  clearing  of  the  cloudy  atmosphere  in  .\nglo- 
Belgian  relations. 

To  place  improved  railway  facilities,  as  will  be  done  by  the 
Welkenraedt-Louvain  direct  line,  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
jectural invader,  for  whom,  by  neglect  to  improvise  a  proper 
defence,  the  whole  of  the  Ardennes  has  been  left  alluringly 
open,  is  certainly  an  indication  of  how  the  wind  blows  at 
Brussels.  While  our  God-granted  statesmen  have  been  indulg- 
ing in  free  denunciations  of  the  Belgian  King  and  his  oflicials 
with  regard  to  the  Congo  question,  tiiere  is  too  much  reason  in 
my  mind  to  apprehend  that  by  way  of  revenge  that  King  ami 
his  Government  are  laying  the  seeds  of  a  cordial  allian-e  with 
Germany,  which  will  exercise  a  profound  and  durable  influence 
on  the  fate  of  Western  Europe,  and  it  can  only  be  one  to  the 
detriment  ot  France  as  well  as  of  England. 

K    BRITISH-BELGIAX    TREATY  ? 

The  second  article  is  not  so  alarmist,  being  written 
by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  at  least  signs  his  name. 
But  it  is  not  very  tranquillising.  He  asserts,  for 
instance,  that  : — 

If  the  political  ideas  of  all  educated  men  and  women  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  could  be  focussed  into  action  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  could  act  with  the  unscrupulous  directness  of  a 
Napoleon,  we  should  once  again  carry  out  the  plans  of  iSl5and 
unite  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  into  a  strong 
Low  German  Confederation  which  would  serve  as  Britain's 
bulwark  on  the  North  Sea. 

A    NEW    BRUSSELS    CONFERENCE    OR    \VAR    IN    AFRICA. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  says  : — 

Once  the  Congo  question  is  settled  in  the  main,  why  should 
not  Belgium  convoke  a  new  Brussels  Conference  to  discuss  and 
perliaps  iletermine  the  vexed  question  of  these  oft-debated  rights 
of  the  African  indigenes  to  the  land  they  occupy,  together  with 
its  inherent  wealth?  Well,  now,  why  shouUI  there  not  be  a 
perfectly  honest  Brussels  Conference  for  discussing  this  all- 
important  question  of  "native  rights"?  For  discussion,  a  free 
exchange  of  views.  If  we  or  the  other  contracting  African 
Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act  allow  by  lassitude  or  indilTerence  a 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Congo  basin  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  with  Belgiuui  in 
an  uprising  of  the  black  man  against  the  white. 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    REVAL. 
An  Anglo-Franco-Russian  Entente. 

"  Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Reyieiv  for 
July,  maintains  that  Reval  does  not  mean  the  isolation 
of  Germany,  but  only  a  mutual  system  of  insurance 
against  war.  "  Calchas  "  maintains  that 
if  war  comes  at  last,  it  can  come  upon  the  initiative  of  no  Power 
in  Europe  but  one.  Unless  war  is  declared  at  Berlin,  it  will 
not  be  declared.  And  if  the  sword  is  drawn  at  last,  lest  the 
insurance  system  of  the  Triple  Entente  should  become  more 
effective  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  cause  will  be  simple.  It 
will  not  be  because  Germany  is  isolated,  but  because  the 
Bismarckian  principle  of  isolating  every  other  Power  has  finally 
failed. 

"Calchas"  thinks  that  the  new  grouping  of  the 
Powers,  although  primarily  due  to  the  action  of 
Germany,  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  Near 
Eastern  question  : — 

Nothing  but  the  four  great  personal  acts  of  the  Kaiser's 
foreign  policy— the  whole  process  connected  with  the  seizure  of 
Kiao  Chau,  the  bid  for  sea-power,  the  pursuit  of  ascendency  in 
the  Near  East  and  Middle  East,  and  the  intervention  in  Morocco 
— cou  d  have  created  a  real  and  increasing  solidarity  between 
English,  French  and  Russian  interests. 

THE    MOSLEM    PERIL. 

German  writers  like  Dr.  Schiemann  are  now 
writing  about  Persia  as  they  wrote  about  Morocco. 
Germany  is  aiming  at  making  Islam  a  fighting  factor 
in  the  world.     The  Moslem 

question  alone  would  make  it  necessary  for  England,  Russia, 
and  France  to  take  out  a  mutual  insurance  policy.  For  each  of 
these  countries  common  action  against  the  attempt  to  convert 
pan-lslamism  into  a  vast  political  force  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples nf  self-preservation.  .\gain  we  see  that  future  co-opera- 
cion  between  Russia  and  Kngland  is  dictated  by  the  new  nature 
of  things  in  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
Balkans,  lines  of  parallel  action  are  no  less  plainly  marked  out. 
Russia  is  bound  in  her  own  interest  to  back  the  Bulgar  as 
steadily  as  Germany  backs  the  Turk.  This  is  the  only  means  of 
redressing  the  military  balance  in  the  Near  East.  In  a  few 
years,  as  the  railway  network  extends  throughout  .\sia  Minor, 
the  Turk,  with  German  ottkcrs  to  lead  him,  a  Clerman  railway 
system  at  his  disposal,  and  practically  with  a  German  alliance 
behind  him,  would  probably  prove,  if  Russia  fought  alone,  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  any  man  could  have  anticipated 
when  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  within  sight  of  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

The  Time  for  the  Peoples  to  Mate. 
In  the  IVatminstcr  Ra>ieii>  Bernard  Pares,  after 
drawing  a  parallel  between  Italy  in  1849  and  Russia 
in  1907,  expresses  the  hope  that,  as  in  the  earUer 
case,  the  English  people  would  take  the  hand  of  the 
Russians.     He  says  : — 

Certainly  nearly  all  the  conditions  seem  favourable  ;  but  if 
we  are  hereat'ter  to  have  equal  cause  for  congratulating  ourselves 
on  this  account,  it  will  be  because  we  have  conci  ived  our  moral 
relations  to  Russia  in  the  very  broadest  sense.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  a  special  agreement  on  certain  points  of  detail 
with  a  certain  Russian  Minister,  we  have  to  realise  that  an 
understanding,  to  be  permanently  valuable,  must  be  carefullv 
prepared  in  many  different  fields,  and  must  be  made,  in  a  sense 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  possible,  with  the  Russian  people 
as  a  whole. 

The  Two  Trios. 
Mr.  J.   Ellis   Barker  contributes   to  the  Nineteenth 
Ceniuty  an  article   on    the   Triple    Entente  and  the 
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Triple  Alliance.  He  maintains  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  objp.:t  of  the  Xriple  Etiteiite  is  not  war,  but 
peace  : — 

It  aims  at  creating  a  counterpoise  to  the  Triple  Alliance  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  aims  at 
taking  from  the  strongest  European  Power  the  temptation  of 
breaking  the  peace,  and  it  aims  at  settling,  preferably  by  a 
friendly  arrangement  and  without  war,  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  Europe  which  possibly  may  come  up  for  settlement 
in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Reval,  discusses  the  political  significance  of  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Contemporary  Review.  He  insists  upon 
the  pacific  character  of  the  gathering,  but  believes 
that  it  inaugurates  a  new  era,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes 
the  passing  away  of  the  inveterate  animosity  which 
prevailed  so  long  between  the  English  and  Russian 
people. 


SHALL  WE  LOSE  INDIA? 

Will  England  retain  India  ?  Such  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  Alexander  Ular,  in  the  second  June  number 
of  La  Revue. 

BRITISH    RULE    UNSTABLE. 

The  writer  begins  his  article  by  saying  that  the 
oligarchy  of  2,000  British  civil  and  military  officials 
who  constitute  the  Empire  of  India,  and  act  as  if 
they  existed  only  to  emphasise  the  abyss  which 
separates  them  from  their  250  million  subjects,  has 
no  solid  foundation.  The  English  only  go  to  India 
in  official  capacities  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to 
remain  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  country. 
They  have  never  acquired  landed  property  in  India, 
never  built  houses  or  established  homes.  They  never 
go  to  India  to  live,  hence  the  provisional  character  of 
British  rule. 

PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE   ASIATIC. 

Asiatics  are  more  individualistic  than  Europeans. 
The  great  psychological  difference  between  Asiatics 
and  Europeans  lies  in  the  fact  that  Europeans  are 
essentially  envious,  while  Orientals  accept  in  principle 
the  status  quo  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  result 
of  a  fatal  evolution.  Asiatics  see  in  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  codified  laws  an  intolerable  constraint  and 
injustice.  They  have  never  organised  a  republic, 
because  in  it  power  is  necessarily  impersonal,  and  they 
support  a  despotism  because  in  it  power  is  personal. 
To  them  the  State  is  the  man  in  power,  law  is  the 
judge,  and  prosperity  the  capitalist.  They  know 
nothing  of  pity  and  charity  in  the  Christian  sense, 
because  everyone  gets  what  he  is  supposed  to 
deserve  ;  and  envy,  the  supreme  stimulus  of  Westerns, 
is  unknown  to  them. 

ISLAM    TO    BE    FEARED. 

From  the  European  point  of  view  British  nile, 
which  has  restored  order  in  the  peninsula,  has  been  a 
beneficial  and  prodigious  work.      But  while  such  a 


peace  may  be  desirable  for  the  lower  social  classes, 
these  people  do  not  represent  the  live  moral  forces  of 
a  nation,  and  the  writer  considers  that  British  rule  in 
India  has  been  detrimental  to  the  superior  castes. 
From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  Brahmin  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  Mussulman,  and  the  English  are 
wrong  in  thinking  the  latter  superior.  But  the  day 
will  surely  come,  says  M.  Ular,  when  the  Mussulmans, 
who  now  number  only  seventy  millions,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  strike  a  great  blow,  and  British  rulers  will 
find  their  forces  insufficient  to  rule  the  new  politico- 
religious  power. 

WOULD    THE    LOSS    OF    INDIA    BE    A    GAIN  ? 

The  form  which  the  movement  for  autonomy  may 
take  is  not  of  consequence  in  presence  of  the  general 
tendencies  which  show  that  England  cannot  retain 
India  indefinitely.  But  this  development  would  not 
have  grown  with  such  rapidity  without  outside  influ- 
ence. There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  awakening  of 
Asia,  and  the  movements  in  the  different  countries 
all  have  in  view  the  destruction  of  European  Colo- 
nial Empires.  The  boycott  of  British  merchandise 
was  an  enormous  event.  England  has  long  feared 
the  loss  of  India  by  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  now  she  is  beginning  to  realise  that  India  may  be 
lost  by  the  fact  of  India  itself.  But  would  it  be 
a  misfortune  to  humanity,  or  a  misfortune  only  to 
England  ?  Since  Japan  and  China  are  reorganising 
themselves  without  direct  European  influence,  and 
since  their  commerce  benefits  more  than  ever  from 
Westerns,  it  may  be  asked  :  Would  not  England  in 
trading  with  an  India  which  had  again  become 
Asiatic  reap  considerable  gain,  and  this  with  much 
less  trouble  than  at  present  ?  But,  concludes  the 
writer,  it  is  impossible  to  rule  a  world  for  any  length 
of  time  under  the  pretext  of  mercantile  advantages, 
and  the  day  will  probably  come  when  England  will 
make  the  necessary  concessions  to  India,  for  that  will 
perhaps  be  the  only  means  of  safeguarding  the  Empire 
for  her  own  profit. 


The  Psycholof^ical  Bulletifi  o{  Baltimore  (June  15) 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  patient  and  pro- 
longed experiments  with  monkeys,  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  possessed  the  imitative  faculty 
with  which  they  are  credited  in  the  story  books.  So 
far  the  verdict  is  against  the  monkeys. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  infinite  number  of  story 
magazines  which  waste  the  time  and  distract  the 
attention  of  tiie  British  public  is  the  Red  Afai:^<Kin€, 
which  calls  itself  "  the  j)remier  fiction  monthly."  It 
is  published  at  4  Id.,  and  contains  r68  pages,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated.  A  prize  of  ;i{?ioo  is  oiifered  for 
the  best  story  not  exceeding  8,000  words.  There  is 
a  second  |)ri/.e  of  jQ2^,  and  the  editor  annoinices 
that  he  will  pay  a  guinea  for  every  thousand  words 
for  any  of  the  stories  sent  ui  which  he  thinks  worth 
while  publishing. 
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WHO  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FRANCO- 
GERMAN  WAR? 

"  Please,  Sir,  Not  I."     Bv  Emile  Ollivier. 

This  month  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  two  articles  on 
France  after  the  Ple'biscite  of  1870.  In  the  Corrc- 
spondant  of  June  loth  and  25th  he  deals  with  the 
Home  Policy  of  France,  and  in  the  Kevne  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  June  ist  he  writes  on  France's  Foreign 
Policy,  the  object  of  his  article  being  to  show  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Bismarck  was  entirely  responsible  for  the 
Franco-German  War. 

RESULT    OF    THE    PLEBISCITE. 

Although  the  ple'biscite  had  not  direct  reference  to 
the  question  of  peace  or  of  war,  it  was,  he  says, 
indirectly  a  promoter  of  peace  owing  to  the  quiet 
which  it  brought  into  the  condition  of  the  country. 
To  pretend  that  the  plebiscite  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  war  is  therefore  not  common  sense,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  French  side  :  but  looking  at  it 
from  the  side  of  Bismarck  the  plebiscite  was  indeed 
an  important  element.  The  victory  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  Bismarck,  who  had 
supposed  that  the  Liberal  regime  would  lead  the 
Empire  to  ruin,  and  he  regarded  the  result  of  the 
appeal  to  the  nation  as  a  proof  that  the  Government 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  confidence  of  the  people 

PREPARATORY  PROVOCATIONS. 

But  Bismarck  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  about 
a  catastrophe.  In  1867  he  had  avoided  war  because 
he  did  not  think  Prussia  sufficiently  strong,  but  in 
1870  this  difficulty  was  removed.  Delay  would  now 
be  dangerous,  and  in  the  interests  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe  he  must  find  some  means  of  surprising  the 
French  into  a  quarrel.  In  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
of  the  Northern  Confederation  he  said  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  a  right  to  crush  everything  which  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  splendour 
and  power  of  their  nation,  and,  adds  M.  Ollivier,  no 
one  doubted  that  his  threat  alluded  to  France.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  St.  Gothard  railway  when 
Bismarck  declared  that  political  necessities  required 
the  creation  of  a  direct  route  linking  up  Germany 
with  Italy,  and  that  the  considerations  which  decided 
the  German  Government  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  an 
undertaking  outside  Germany  were  of  such  a  delicate 
nature  that  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  public 
explanation. 

THE    HOHENZOLLERN    CANDIDATURE. 

These  speeches,  continues  M.  Ollivier,  were  merelv 
preparatory  provocations.  It  was  to  the  question  of 
the  HohenzoUern  candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne 
that  Bismarck  devoted  all  his  vigour  and  his  activity. 
What  great  service  could  a  HohenzoUern  render  to 
his  country  in  Spain  at  this  time  if  it  was  not  that  of 
forcing  France  to  make  an  attack  on  Germany  which 
ii  was  said  was  what  the  internal  condition  of  Ger- 
many needed?  asks  M.  Ollivier. 


THE    MEETING    AT    EMS. 

Next,  we  see  the  King  of  Prussia,  BisLijarck,  and 
the  Tsar  at  Ems  in  the  first  days  of  June.  'WhaX  was 
the  subject  of  conversation  of  these  august  person- 
ages ?  Undoubtedly,  the  situation  in  Germany. 
Bismarck  could  not  have  charmed  the  Tsar,  but  the 
relations  of  the  Tsar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
particularly  confidential. 

BISMARCK'S    PLAN. 

On  June  4th  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin,  and  on 
the  8th  he  left  for  Varzin,  where,  instead  of  taking 
rest  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  worked  harder 
than  ever.  Salazar  was  to  be  sent  to  offer  the  crown 
officially  to  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  to  be  maintained.  France  was  to  hear  of  the 
candidature  only  when  the  Cortes  proclaimed  it,  and 
the  French  would  then  awake  indignant.  The  French 
Ambassador  would  find  neither  the  King  nor  Bismarck 
at  Berlin.  Whatever  France  might  do  Bismarck 
would  make  the  situation  inextricable,  and  after 
unprecedented  humiliations  the  French  would  have 
no  other  way  out  of  the  impasse  than  by  declaring 
war.  With  this  diplomatic  plan  must  be  combineil 
the  strategic  plan  of  Count  von  Moltke.  Everything 
had  been  prepared,  the  only  hesitation  being  the  choice 
of  the  best  time  for  action — June  or  October?  But  June 
was  preferred  because  at  that  time  there  is  a  general 
dispersal  of  sovereigns  and  diplomatists  which  would 
make  explanations  more  difficult.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  at  Berlin,  and  as  secrecy  was  an  essential 
condition  of  success  it  was  all  the  more  assured  at  this 
moment  when  Berlin  was  practically  empty,  and  very 
few  persons  knew  what  was  going  on. 

THE   EXPLOSION. 

Soon  all  is  ready.  Each  one  of  the  accomplices  is 
at  his  post,  Salazar  is  crossing  France  with  the 
brand  that  is  to  set  the  country  ablaze,  and  as  soon  as 
he  reaches  Madrid  the  explosion  is  to  take  place. 
No  other  person  suspects  the  drama  about  to  be 
unfolded.  On  June  30th  the  Prussian  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  to  whom  leave  of  absence  had  been 
granted,  received  an  order  to  remain  at  his  post.  A 
few  days  later  the  heavens  were  on  fire. 

WHO    WAS    TO    BLAME  ? 

As  for  the  French,  their  conduct,  according  to 
M.  Ollivier,  offered  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Prussian  Chancellor.  The  French,  he  declares, 
were  throughout  as  anxious  not  to  rouse  German 
susceptibilities  as  Bismarck  showed  himself  desirous 
of  provoking  the  susceptibilities  of  the  French. 


The  Windsor  becomes  more  and  more  an  illus- 
trated magazine.  Its  first  paper  deals  with  the  art  of 
Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.  Its  fiction  is  plentifully 
adorned  with  pictures.  Mr.  A.  de  Burgh  supplies 
admirable  reproductions  of  photographs  of  fountains 
ancient  and  modern. 


Leading  Articles  in  the   Reviews. 
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THE  KAISER'S  FORTY-NINE  CASTLES. 

The  Lady's  Realm  contains  a  well-illustrated  paper 
upon  the  Kaiser's  forty-nine  residences,  which  is  a 
much  more  correct  word  than  castles,  for  the  German 
"  Schloss "  is  applied  to  many  edifices  much  too 
humble  for  the  English  word  castle. 

THE    LATEST    KAISERIAN'    CASTLE. 

This  is  the  Achilleion  in  Corfu,  the  fairy  castle  of 
the  late  Empress  of  Austria,  a  magnificent  white 
building,  in  Pompeian  style,  thickly  surrounded  by 
clumps  of  greyish-green  olive-trees  and  verdant 
orchards.  The  writer  thinks  the  Achilleion  will  have 
much  to  do  to  conserve  its  romance  and  poetry  when 
tenanted  by  a  sober,  correct  Prussian  Court.  Only 
two — or  with  the  Achilleion,  three — Kaiserian  resi- 
dences are  real  castles,  either  architecturally  or 
historically. 

OTHER  GERMAN  ROYAL  SEATS. 

The  Royal  seats  in  Germany  are  not  national,  and 
are  restored,  apparently,  if  restored  at  all,  for  political 
reasons  rather  than  for  their  beauty  or  interest.  The 
recently  restored  Hohkonigsberg,  for  instance,  was  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  interesting  Royal  residences, 
but  then  it  was  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Many  of  these 
castles  are  unknown  outside  Germany,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  a  large  proportion  seem  only  plain 
country  seats  or  mere  shooting-boxes.  Remarkable 
for  beautiful  surroundings  is  Briihl  Castle,  near 
Cologne,  which  has  not  been  inhabited  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  Then  there  is  Cadinen,  near  Elbing, 
where  the  Kaiser  becomes  what  Candida's  father  in 
the  Shaw  play  calls  a  "  moddle  hemployer,"  and 
manufactures  and  sells  porcelain.  Some  Royal 
castles  are  turned  into  public  institutions — for  instance, 
Oranienburg  and  Nieder-Schonhausen,  near  Berlin. 
Historically,  much  the  most  interesting  Kaiserian 
residence  is  Konigs-U'usterhausen,  a  plain,  solid 
building,  something^like  a  respectable  farmhouse.  It 
is  to  be  seen  by  any  tourist.  Here  Frederick 
William  I.  spent  some  months  every  year,  being  more 
odious  and  brutal  there  than  elsewhere,  and  making 
the  Queen's  life  a  terror  and  those  of  his  children  a 
burden  to  them.  Here  he  tormented  his  son  Frederick 
(afterwards  Frederick  the  Great;  by  cracking  jokes 
before  him  that  were  neither  amusing  nor  decent, 
and  making  him  smoke  a  filthy  pipe  and  drink  beer 
till  he  was  uncomfortable. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
To  the  Oxford  and  Cambridi:;e  Rti'ieta  George 
Meredith  contributes  fourteen  stanzas  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Call."  In  plainest  prose,  the  purport  seems 
to  be  that  the  best  thing  for  our  Empire  and  for  the 
Kaiser  both  is  to  adopt  conscription  in  these  islands. 
The  second  stanza  runs  : — 

They  say  Exercitus  designs 

To  match  the  famed  Salsipotent 
Where  on  her  sceptre  she  reclines  ; 

Awalce  :  but  were  a  slumber  sent 
By  guilty  gods,  more  fell  his  foul  intent. 

Exercitus  and  Salsipotent  will  appeal  to  the  Latin 
reader  as  ingenious  variants  for  Germania  and  Bri- 
tannia. Inasmuch  as  "  huge  possessions  render  slack 
the  power  we  need  to  hold  them  fast,"  the  poet  goes 
on  to  affirm  in  his  tenth  stanza  : — 

It  cannot  be  declared  we  are 
A  nation,  till  from  end  to  end 
The  land  can  show  such  front  to  war 
As  bids  a  crouching  foe  expend 
His  ire  in  air,   and  preferably  he  friend. 

C.  W.  Miles  contributes  to  the  Nationalist  "  Cam- 
bria's Song,"  the  last  stanza  of  which  reads  : — 

That    song  through  all  the  ages  rings. 

'Tis  heard  upon  the  breeze  ! 

The  message  of  the  seas  ! 

The  music  in  the  trees  ! 
Such  is  the  song  that  Cambria  sings. 

A  suggestive  paper  on  the  need  and  function  of 
poetry  is  contributed  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Rcviewhy  Maurice  Brown.     He  speaks  of — 

that  larger,  clearer  rapture  of  creation,  by  which  and  to 
which  all  these  parts  are  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  ;  that 
vision  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future  ;  that  vision 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  of  things  as  they  have  been,  and  of 
things  as  they  will  be  ;  that  vision  which  is  the  art  and  the 
craft  and  the  understanding  ;  that  vision  through  which  men 
become  one  with  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal ;  that  synthetic 
vision  which  is  Poetry. 

and  concludes  with  the  very  concise  definition  : — 
"  Prophecy  is  the  complement  of  art  ;  art  is  the  com- 
plement of  prophecy  ;  poetry  is  the  perfect  fusion  of 
prophecy  and  art." 


Hypnotism  as  a  Substitute  for  Anaesthetics. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Ocai/t  Rcviao  tor  July 
says  that  he  hypnotised  a  young  woman  of  twenty-four 
so  completely  that  a  dentist  extricated  fourteen  stumps 
of  teeth  in  a  few  minutes.  When  he  awakened  her 
after  the  operation,  she  asked  when  the  dentist  was 
going  to  begin.  She  had  no  knowledge  that  tho 
stumps  were  all  out.  There  was  no  discomfort,  no 
soreness,  and  so  litde  bleeding  that  a  wax  impression 
of  the  jaw  was  taken  immediately  afterwards,  and  she 
felt  perfectly  well. 


In  Praise  of  Boxing-. 
In  the   Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  July  there  is  an 
illustrated  article  called  "  Boxing  for  Roys  ;  a  Lesson 
for    Fathers."      The  writer  sets   forth  as  follows   the 
advantages  of  boxing  as  a  means  of  education  : — 

I'irstly,  it  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  forms  of 
exercise.  '  Tht-rc  is  not  a  muscle  that  is  not  brought  into  play, 
and  it  is  particularly  gOfxl  for  lung  development.  Secondly,  it 
undiUibtedly  teaches  Wlf-control,  as  to  lose  one's  temper  is  to 
put  oneself  at  the  mercy  of  the  opponent.  Thirdly,  it  en- 
courages the  virtues  of  perseverance  and  endurance,  and  he  who 
has  in  good  temper  withstood  the  buffets  of  his  friends  will 
surely  ha  more  fitted  to  withstand  the  harder  knocks,  both 
mental  and  physical,  that  ho  must  inevital>ly  meet  with  as  he 
goes  on  in  life.  The  first  flush  hit  on  the  nose  from  a  boxing- 
glove  comes  as  a  surprise,  and  is  distinctly  unpleasant  ;  but 
nfier  a  bit  one  gets  u^ed  to  tlii^  kind  of  thing,  and  laniiliarity 
begins  to  breed  contempt  for  such  minor  discomforts.. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

"  The   Apotheosis    of    Beethoven." 

In  the  Revne  de  Paris  of  June  ist  and  15th 
Fernand  Gregh  writes  on  the  French  Salons.  At  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Francais  a  striking  canvas  is  that 
by  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  entitled  "  Music."  As  the 
canvas  is  almost  covered  by  a  colossal  Beethoven  who 
is  intended  to  represent  nearly  everything  in  music, 
M.  Gregh  thinks  the  picture  might  more  correctly 
have  been  called  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Beethoven," 
or  even  "  The  Monument  of  Beethoven,"  since  the 
qualities  of  the  picture  are  architectural.  But  he 
does  not  like  the  enormous  figure  of  Beethoven,  and 
he  notes  that  in  their  endeavour  to  give  us  a  super- 
human Beethoven  artists  usually  make  him  inhuman. 
Let  them  show  us  a  Titan,  but  not  a  Beethoven 
excessively  deformed,  he  says.  As  to  the  details  in 
the  picture,  the  critic  says  they  are  worthy  of  the 
great  talent  of  the  painter,  with  one  exception,  how- 
ever, namely,  that  there  are  too  many  skeletons  in 
the  crowd  which  is  being  carried  away  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  music  above  Beethoven.  The  composer,  he 
explains,  speaks  less  of  death  than  of  the  great  vague 
and  sublime  sadness  which  the  soul  experiences  at 
the  silence  of  life  and  at  the  thought  that  everything 
must  have  an  end  one  day.  Even  in  his  Funeral 
March,  the  funeral  is  in  the  sentiment  rather  than  in 
the  vision  suggested.  The  rest  of  the  allegory,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Beethoven  is  symbolised,  seems 
more  correct.  AL  Gregh  likes  especially  the  figure  of 
Napoleon  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  galloping  away  as 
if  he  is  flying  from  Beethoven,  who  is  irritated  at  not 
being  able  to  dedicate  his  Heroic  Symphony  to  him, 
for  the  Consul  has  deceived  him  by  becoming 
Emperor.  A  really  original  idea,  worthy  of  all  praise, 
is  the  orchestra  in  parallel  lines  at  the  feet  of  Beet- 
hoven, forming  an  architectural  decoration. 

The  Painter  of  Light. 
Fritz  von  Uhde  recently  celebrated  his  sixtieth 
birthday,  and  several  German  magazines  have  alluded 
to  the  event.  About  twenty  years  ago  his  pictures, 
"  Let  Little  Children  come  unto  Me,"  "  The  Way  to 
Emmaus,"  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  Our  Guest,"  "  The 
Holy  Night,"  and  other  religious  pictures  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  Germany  ;  but  surprise  soon 
developed  into  admiration,  and  the  interest  aroused 
was  only  increased  when  it  became  known  that  the 
painter  of  these  remarkable  pictures  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army.  His  earlier  masters  were  Makart, 
Pilotz,  Munkaczy  and  others,  but  after  these  Lieber- 
mann  had  the  greatest  influence  on  him,  and  as  a  result 
of  study  with  this  painter  at  Paris  he  abandoned 
the  style  of  IMakart  in  favour  of  his  own  peculiar 
treatment  of  light  and  began  to  create  pictures  in  his 
own  style.  He  went  to  Holland,  and  his  first  pictures 
in  the  new  style  were  a  series  illustrating  Dutch  life. 
These  were  followed  by  the  remarkable  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Christ.  With  Uhde  the  light  problem 
is  the  most  important  point,  and  he  has  been  called 


"the  painter  of  light."  A  recent  volume  on  LThde  and 
his  work  contains  reproductions  of  all  his  pictures, 
1 869-1 907,  though  black-and-white  reproductions  can 
be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  extraordinary  effects 
which  he  achieves  with  colours. 

"  Lichfield  Cathedral." 
In  the  July  issue  of  the  Art  Journal  is  published 
an  original  etching,  "  Lichfield  Cathedral,"  by  Mr. 
W.  Monk,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  contributes 
a  note  on  Mr.  Monk's  work.  The  "  Lichfield,"  he 
says,  reflects  the  geniality  of  its  author's  view ;  it  is 
seen  in  sunshine,  with  flourishing  foliage — there  is 
Landscape  in  the  plate  as  well  as  Architecture.  But 
the  piece  might  have  been  better  had  Mr.  Monk 
allowed  either  the  landscape  or  the  architecture  to 
dominate.  As  it  is.  the  landscape  is  too  important 
to  be  held  as  mere  foreground,  leading  up  to  the 
great  builr'ing,  whose  details  and  the  beauty  of  whose 
ensemble  we  are  to  contemplate  ;  and  the  stately  fane 
is  too  important  to  take  its  place  as  mere  background. 
Miss  Violet  Hunt  contributes  to  St.  George's 
J?e7'ie7C'  for  June  a  most  interesting  paper  concerning 
her  father,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt.  It  is  full  of  pleasant 
personal  gossip  by  a  daughter  about  her  father. 

The  Strand  Magazine  contains  a  paper  upon 
Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  and  his  humorous  illustra- 
tive work,  which  will  be  very  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  Sketch. 


The  International  Moral  Education  Congpess. 

This  Congress,  which  meets  in  London,  September 
23rd  to  26th,  is  described  by  Lady  Grove  in  the 
Fortnightly  Rn'iew : — 

One  eminent  educationist  recently  expressed  the  opinion  to  a 
past  minister  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  education  in  this 
country,  that  he  considered  this  the  most  important  educational 
Congress  that  has  ever  been  convened  in  England.  This 
remark  (says  Lady  Grove)  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  endorsed  bv 
those  attending  the  Congress,  where  papers  will  be  read  in  three 
diti'erent  languages  on  such  subjects  as  School  and  Home  ; 
School  Organisation  (co-education,  school  hygiene,  playtime, 
curriculum,  the  size  of  classes,  etc.);  Discipline;  Methods  of 
Training  and  Teaching ;  Juvenile  Literature ;  Civics  and 
Patriotism  ;  The  Relation  of  Religious,  Intellectual,  ^Esthetic, 
and  Physical  to  Moral  Education ;  The  Education  of  the 
Morally  Backward  ;  Moral  Education  in  Kindergartens,  in 
Primary  and  .Secondary  Schools,  in  Continuation  Schools,  and 
in  Training  Colleges  ;  Ethical  Subjects  in  Present-day  Curricula 
(ethics  of  work,  purity,  courtesy,  temperance,  kindness  to 
animals,  hygiene,  thrift,  etc.)  ;  and  The  Ethical  Penetration  of 
the  whole  Curriculum  (history,  geography,  literature,  classics, 
modern  languages,  composition,  natural  history,  mathematics, 
manual  and  art  training,  etc.). 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly,  Mr.  Frederick 
Powick  writes  on  the  method  of  mysticism.  His  object 
is  to  point  out  that  the  mystic's  creed,  with  its  per- 
petually renewed  choice  of  a  devoted  will,  a  readiness 
to  obey  God  to  the  uttermost,  is  nothing  else  than 
simple  Christianity — the  Christianity  of  Paul,  John, 
and  Jesus  Himself.  Obedience  in  the  sense  of  loyalty 
to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  divine  will  is  the  via 
mystica,  the  secret  of  initiation. 


The  Abuses  of  Advertising. 


THE  AMERICAN   CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  BILLBOARD. 


THE  plague  of  horrible  posters  and  placards 
paraded  on  either  side- of  our  main  lines  of 
railways  has  long  aroused  public  protest  and 
excited  rivate  indignation.  The  pestilence  invaded 
this  country  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  good 
hearing  that  the  American  citizens  are  at  last 
aroused  and  making  war  against  these  defilers  of 
natural  beauty,  whose  profane  outrages  upon  the 
landscape  have  long  called  for  vengeance.  The 
annual  civic  number  of  the  Chautauquan  for  June 
devotes  seventy  pages  to  a  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  against  the  billboard. 

THE   ANTI-BILLBOARD    CAMPAIGN. 

The  Chantaiiqua7i  says  : — 

Public  sentiment  against  billboard  abuses  in  the  United 
States  is  finding  expression  in  legislation  and  court  decisions,  as 
well  as  in  the  declared  attitude  of  individuals  and  organisations. 
The  growth  of  opposition  to  what  is  popularly  and  properly 
called  the  billboard  nuisance  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
developments  of  the  past  year.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
how  far  higher  courts  will  go  in  bringing  billboards  under 
legal  definition  as  nuisances ;  this  issue  is  clearly  drawn  in 
California.  At  the  same  time  various  attempts  at  regulation, 
control,  taxation,  suppression,  and  boycott  of  billboard 
offenders  have  been  made  in  citj'  and  country  in  response  to 
agitation. 

THE   AMERICAN   CIVIC   ASSOCrATIOX. 

The  American  Civic  Association  is  vitally  interested  in  bill- 
boards. It  is  leading  the  campaign  for  their  suppression  where 
necessary,  and  for  their  regulation  by  communities  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  and  more  beautiful  America.  Une  of  its 
chief  aims  at  this  time  is  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  eflective  action  against  the  spread  and 
maintenance  of  this  nuisance,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  soon 
defeat  much  of  the  growing  etlort  for  civic  orderliness  and  city 
beauty.  The  American  Civic  Association,  believing  that  taxa- 
tion is  an  efteclive  method  of  regulation  and  suppression,  has 
prepared  a  "  Model  "  Bill,  giving  to  the  local  authorities  power 
to  tax.  This  measure  will,  during  the  present  year  (1908),  be 
introduced  in  a  number  of  state  legislatures,  and  next  year, 
when  the  vast  majority  of  such  bodies  will  meet^  it  will  be 
introduced  in  them,  and  pressed  with  all  the  vigour  and 
resources  at  the  Association's  command. 

A   CALIFORNIAN    DANIEL   COME   TO   JUDGMENT. 

One  jurist  has  crossed  the  line,  and,  in  deciding  as  constitu- 
tional and  proper  under  the  police  power  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing billboards  in  the  residence  town  of  East  San  Jose,  California, 
Judge  Welch  declared  the  billboards  a  public  nuisance,  adding 
these  significant  words  : 

"  A  glaring  billboard,  advertising,  for  instance,  '  Budweiscr 
Beer,'  set  opposite  a  man's  house  in  a  vacant  lot,  bordering  upon 
u  public  highway  in  a  country  town  devoted  to  homes,  is  just  as 
oft'ensive  to  the  immediate  residents  as  would  be  the  maintenance^ 
of  a  pigsty  giving  forth  offensive  odours  or  the  maintenance  ol 
a  stonebreaking  machine,  or  the  chime  of  horse  bells.  In  prin- 
ciple there  is  no  difference  between  them.    .   .   . 

"  It  would  be  a  singular  result  of  our  law  if  relief  could  not 
be  had  against  the  maintenance,  for  purely  advertising  pur- 
poses, of  an  uncouth  billboanl  erected  opposite  my  house, 
having  printed  upon  it  grotesque  advertisements  of  wines,  beers, 
and  whiskies,  and  constantly,  hourly  and  daily,  a  detriment  to 
my  property,  and  a  serious  injury  to  the  feelings  of  myself  and 
mv  family." 

Judge  Welch's  position  that  billboards  are  a  public  nuisance 


needs  to  be  sustained  by  oidy  a  k\\  more  advancing  jurists  to 
place  the  whole  fabric  of  expensive  ugliness  in  jeopardy. 

ADVERTISING   ON    STREET    CARS. 

The  New  York  authorities  have  prosecuted  their 
motor  omnibuses  for  displaying  advertisements  for 
which  they  received  ^2,000  a  year.  The  Court 
ruled  : — 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  any  common  carrier 
anywhere  enjoys  the  privilege  of  displaying  on  the  outside  of  its 
vehicles  signs  similar  to  those  carried  by  the  plaintifl''s  stages  or 
even  approaching  them  in  similarity.  The  ordinance  is  broad 
and  bears  equally  upon  all  public  and  quasi-public  corporations. 

The  plaintiff  was  incorporated  to  use  the  public  streets  for 
that  specific  purpose.  The  leasing  of  the  exterior  of  its  vehicles 
for  advertising  is  an  unauthorised  use  of  the  streets  for  a  private 
purpose.  Such  a  special  and  peculiar  use  has  been  condemned 
after  it  has  received  the  stamp  of  municipal  approval.  The  use 
of  the  exterior  of  stages  is  not  a  stage  use  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  any  corporate  duty. 

The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  received  a  substantial  income  from 
the  advertising  company  is  without  weight.  The  court  will  not 
approve  an  unauthorised  act  merely  because  it  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  wrongdoer. 

THE    DEFILEMENT    OF    THE    LANDSCAPE. 

The  Chautauquivi  publishes  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject,  describing  methods  of  warfare  recom- 
mended against  the  nuisance.  The  boycott  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective.  But  legislative  prohibi- 
tion and  taxation  are  also  much  in  favour.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  tells  of  the  regret 
with  which  he  had  turned  down  an  offer  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week  to  throw  Coca  Cola  on  the  face  of  the 
cataract  by  search-light  during  last  summer's  vulgar 
illumination. 

THE    BILLBOARD    IN    GERMANY    AND    FRANCE. 

In  Hamburg  and  in  Berlin  posters  can  only  be 
displayed  upon  advertising  pillars  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  city, 
which  receives  in  Hamburg  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
profits.  There  are  100  similar  pillars  in  Berlin, 
which,  besides  being  utilised  by  the  Corporation  for 
storing  sand,  tools,  etc.,  yield  a  profit  of  ^20,000 
per  annum  to  the  City  Treasury.  In  France,  in 
communes  of  less  than  2,500  inhal)it.ints,  twelve 
ce;nts.  per  square  meter  ;  in  communes  from  2,500  to 
40,000  inhabitants,  thirteen  cents.  ;  in  cities  over 
40,000,  twenty  cents.,  and  in  Paris  thirty  cents,  per 
square  meter.  This  is  for  business  or  other  announce- 
ments of  more  or  less  permanent  character.  Tem- 
porary "  affiches "  or  posters  are  subject  to  a  stamp 
tax  according  to  size  from  two  to  six  cents,  jxir  sheet. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  when  on  the  look-out  for  means 
of  "  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation,"  might  do 
worse  than  to  cast  an  eye  upon  some  of  the  hideous 
billboards  which  defile  our  landscape.  A  heavy  tax 
upon  these  abominations  would  be  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  a  long-suffering  public. 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    IN    HER    LETTERS. 

In  the  second  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  Alfred  Alezieres  has  a  character  study  of 
Queen  Victoria  based  upon  her  recently  published 
Letters.  The  political  relations  of  England  and 
France  take,  says  the  writer,  a  very  important  place 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Queen,  but  the  attention 
of  the  sovereign  is  also  directed  to  all  the  questions 
which  interest  England  in  and  outside  Europe,  and 
there  is  not  a  part  of  her  immense  Empire  in  relation 
to  which  she  does  not  ask  for  detailed  reports.  Her 
application  to  work  and  her  desire  to  know 
everything  were  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  She  enjoys  her  family  life  and 
devotes  much  time  to  her  children  and  her 
husband  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  always  performs 
her  duties  as  sovereign  punctually  and  religiously. 
The  interest  of  England  dominates  her  conduct  and 
inspires  her  resolutions,  and  she  is  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  moral  as  with  the  m  iterial  greatness 
of  her  country.  The  correspondence  reveals  her  as 
she  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  men  and  as  her 
people  understood  and  loved  her,  namely,  the  highest 
expression  of  the  qualities  which  are  tlie  principal 
mark  of  the  middle  classes  in  England— the  sense  of 
duty,  robust  good  sense,  and  the  cult  of  family  life. 
*        *         * 

THE    king's    companions. 

The  Woman  at  Hovie  for  June  opens  with  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  King's  Companions,"  in  wliich  some 
particulars  are  given,  with  portraits,  of  the  men  whom 
King  Edward  deliglits  to  honour  with  his  friendship. 
The  list  is  rather  interesting.  It  begins  with  Count 
Mensdorfif,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  proceeds 
as  follows  :  Marquis  de  Soveral,  the  Portuguese 
Minister  ;  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  Lord  de  Grey,  the  first 
of  a  group  of  shooting  friends,  the  other  members  of 
which  are  Lord  Seafield,  Lord  Farquhar,  Sir  Edward 
Green,  Major  Hulsford,  Lord  Redesdale  ;  a  second 
group  of  shooting  friends  including  Lord  Lons- 
borough,  Lord  Burnham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Sassoon.  Then  come  the  two  Rothschilds — Mr. 
Leopold  and  Mr.  Alfred.  Among  the  King's  younger 
friends  are  mentioned  Major  Fritz  Ponsonby, 
Equerry-in-Ordinary.  Canon  Shepherd  is  the  only 
clerical  friend  named  in  the  article. 

5>^  «  « 

THE    COMING    INVASION    OF    ENGLAND. 

There  are  some  people  who  rejoice  in  nothing  so 
much  as  having  their  blood  made  to  creep  by  horrible 
descriptions  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them. 
Those  who  cultivate  this  taste  should  on  no  account 
miss  the  June  number  of  the  U7iiied  Service  Magazine, 
which  contains  several  articles  pointing  out  how  Eng- 
land may  be  invaded,  and  how  England  will  be 
invaded  unless  we  spend  many  millions  more  upon 
our  Army  and  our  Navy.     The  magazine  opens  with 


a  paper  entitled  "  Invasion  Unoppo.sed,"  and  com- 
ments are  published  on  it  by  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian 
Bridge  and  Admiral  Sir  Edmond  Fremantle,  Another 
writer  discusses  invasion  from  a  naval  point  of  view. 
The  gist  of  the  Avhole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  last  article,  which  state  that  "  the 
country,  in  its  present  condition  of  military  unpre- 
paredness,  is  in  grave  danger."  There  is  another 
article  by  Captain  R.  D.  Barbor,  entitled  "  The  Rela- 
tions between  Politics  and  Strategy,"  which  sounds  the 
same  alarmist  note. 

*        *        « 

PROTESTANT    STATISTICS. 

Professor  Kattenbusch,  of  Gottingen,  says  La  Revue 
of  June  ist,  has  compiled  some  interesting  statistics 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  In  the  United  States 
I'rotestantism,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress  of 
Catholicism,  counts  65  millions  of  adherents  in  a 
population  of  79  millions.  Great  Britain  comes 
second,  with  37  millions  of  Protestants  in  42  millions 
of  British  citizens.  The  German  Empire  has  35 
millions  in  a  population  of  56  millions.  In  France 
the  number  of  Protestants  has  remained  700,000 
during  the  last  century.  The  total  number  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  world  is  given  as  180  millions,  114 
millions  of  whom  speak  the  English  language. 
if.         if         if. 

EPISCOPAL    METHODISM    IN    AMERICA. 

At  the  Quadrennial  Session  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference held  at  Baltimore  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  the  six-months'  probation  as  a  condition  of 
Church  membership  was  abolished.  The  Conference 
changed  the  name  "Presiding  Elder"  to  "District 
Superintendent,"  but  refused  to  make  any  change  in 
the  rule  of  the  Church  on  amusements,  and  also 
refused  to  make  any  change  in  the  time-limit  of  the 
pastorate.  The  chief  business  was  the  election  of 
eight  Bishops.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
candidates.  One  of  the  selected  eight  was  born  in 
Chicago,  another  was  a  descendant  of  the  Quayle 
family  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  family  chiefly  notable 
because  Hall  Caine  called  the  heroine  of  "  The 
Christian  "  Glory  Quayle.  A  third  Bishop  is  of  Irish 
extraction,  his  grandfather  having  been  received  into 
the  Methodist  Church  by  John  Wesley  at  Belfast. 
Another  of  the  eight  was  born  at  Selkirk  in  Scotland. 
Two  of  the  eight  were  poor  emigrant  boys  ;  three 
others  were  the  sons  of  emigrants.  One  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver ;  three  others  were  the  sons  of 
Methodist  preachers,  and  three  the  sons  of  farmers; 
not  one  of  them  was  the  child  of  wealth  or  ease. — 
American  Review  of  Reviews. 

if  if.  if. 

THE    "  pilgrim's    PROGRESS "    IN    TRANSLATION. 

"  In  a  corner  of  the  R.T.S.  committee-room  stands, 
surely,  the  most  unique  book-case  in  the  world.  I 
looked  in  Konder  and  amazement  at  the  contents  of 
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this  book-case,  for  it  consisted  of  107  volumes  of 
Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  in  107  diflferent 
languages  and  dialects,  ranging  from  French  to 
Korean,  from  Dutch  to  Maori,  from  Gaelic  to  Dyak  ! 
The  secretary  told  me  that  145,000  copies  of  Bunyan's 
great  allegory  had  been  sold  during  the  past  four 
years  in  English  alone,  while  the  number  distributed 
from  the  Congo  to  Korea,  and  from  the  frozen 
Arctic — where  the  Esquimo  reads  it  by  the  light  of 
his  seal-oil  wick,  and  thinks  of  Christian  as  an  Inuit 
toiling  over  floes  and  icefields — to  the  summer  islands 
of  Fiji  and  Hawaii,  is  past  all  counting." — "  The 
Romance  of  the  R.T.S.,"  by  Mr,  A.  B.  Cooper  in  the 
Sn/idav  at  Home. 

*  *        * 

WOMEN    AND    CANNIBALISM. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  lecturing  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  on  the  old  kingdom  of 
Kongo,  says  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  vouched  for 
by  Grenfell  and  several  of  my  friends  stationed  in 
cannibal  districts,  that  women  do  not  practise  it — a 
female  cannibal  is  unknown  in  Kongo.  It  is  the  men 
— the  fighting  portion  of  the  community — that  eat 
human  flesh,  a  fact  which  shows,  I  think,  that  the 
institution  is  the  outcome  of  the  exigencies  of  savage 
warfare."  And  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of 
African  religion,  Mr.  Lewis  adds  :  "  I  have  satisfied 
myself,  after  twenty-five  years  of  life  among  them, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  African  fetichism  there  is  the 
fundamental  behef  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  the 
reality  of  the  human  soul." 

*  *         « 


"  toby's  " 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy  begins  in  Cornhill  the  story  of 
his  own  life,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  "  Sixty 
Years  in  the  Wilderness."  He  was  born  at  Crosb) , 
near  Liverpool.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  having  won 
the  prize  of  his  school,  he  found  work  in  a  stock  and 
share  broker's  office  at  3s.  6d.  a  week,  but  was  dis- 
charged because  he  generally  arrived  too  late.  Then 
he  went  into  the  hide  and  valonia  business,  in  which 
he  continued  for  seven  years.  His  literary  career 
began  with  a  slashing  essay  on  King  David,  written 
in  his  twelfth  year,  in  which  he  very  severely  criticised 
the  Jewish  King.  His  next  work  was  a  novel,  written 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  Smiles'  "Self-Help"  stirred 
his  ambition.  He  contributed  poetry  to  the  Liverpool 
Mercury^  and  became  known  as  "  the  poet."  Then 
he  learned  phonography,  and  by  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Edward  Russell  of  the  Liverpool  I'ost  at  last 
secured  a  position  as  chief  reporter  on  the  Shreti'sbury 
Chronicle  at  the  wage  of  30s.  a  week.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  S/irewsbtiry  Chronicle  he  was  regarded  as  so 
boyish  in  appearance  as  almost  to  be  discharged  on 
the  spot.  But  gradually  he,  though  without  any 
reporting  experience,  worked  his  way  up  tih  he 
became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  another  local 
paper.  The  story  is  told  with  all  Mr.  Luo>'h  lun  anil 
piquancy. 


A    NATIONAL   TOURIST   .\GENCY, 

New  Zealand's  tourist  agency  is  described  in  The 
World's  Work  by  Miss  Constance  Barnicoat.  It  is  a 
Government  department  which  acquires  or  reserves 
such  portions  of  the  country  as  are  unsuited  for 
agriculture  and  are  suited  for  game,  as  also  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  island.  It  places  on  the 
Alpine  heights  huts  for  the  climbers  ;  it  has  steam 
launches  and  motors,  and  employs  guides  and  photo- 
graphers. It  has  stocked  its  sporting  grounds  with  a 
great  variety  of  big  game,  including  the  eight  chamois 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Himalayan 
mountain  goats  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
the  elk  presented  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  red 
deer  are  thriving  remarkably  well.  Last  year's 
expenses  amounted  to  about  ^^60,000.  The  direct 
revenue  collected  reached  ^iS,ooo.  The  tourist 
traffic  to  New  Zealand  was  estimated  last  year  at 
;^484,ooo.  The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 
*         3^         * 

LUMINOUS    NIGHT-BIRDS. 

Mr.  T.  Digby  Piggott  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
on  luminous  owls  and  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  quotes 
from  recent  correspondence  to  oft'er  indisputable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  existence  of  luminous  birds  that  at 
first  impress  the  beholders  as  crescent  moons  or 
carriage  lamps  or  bicycle  lamps.  Barn  owls  appear 
to  be  the  birds  so  singularly  endowed.  One  writer 
says  that  the  beautiful  gleam  appeared  to  come  from 
the  breast  and  undersides  of  the  wings  and  body, 
and  always  appeared  when  the  birds  were  in  poor 
condition.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  light  may 
originate  in  fungoid  growths  yet  to  be  discovered  ; 
parasitic  on  the  feathers  of  the  owl,  which  may,  on 
occasion,  become  phosphorescent.  Another  sugges- 
tion is  that,  just  as  phosphorescent  toadstools  and 
phosphorescent  fish  attract  their  prey  by  means  of 
their  luminousness,  so  the  night-birds  may,  by  means 
of  their  light,  either  allure  or  frighten  their  prey,  or 
even  simply  become  able  to  see  their  prey,  as  a  search- 
light on  a  man-of-war  reveals  the  merchant  prize.  Mr. 
Piggott  suggests  that  these  lantern  birds  are  the  expla- 
nation of  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  Will-o'-the-wisps,  he 
says,  are  not  often  heard  of  now.  "  C Gamekeepers' 
gunbarrels  may  have  iiad  more  to  do  with  their  dis- 
appearance than  drain-pipes." 

^  if-  if 

A    MOTOR    CARAVAN. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  caravanning,  which 
seems  likely  to  become  much  more  popular  this 
summer,  will  find  in  the  GirFs  Realm  an  account  of 
a  motor  caravan  belonging  to  a  Frencii  nobleman  and 
his  wife,  which  seems  wonderfully  ingenious  in  its 
space-saving  arrangements.  A  picture  of  this  cara- 
van, looking  down  towards  the  kitchen,  certainly 
does,  as  is  claimed,  give  the  idea  of  a  small  but 
comfortable  flat  rather  than  of  a  caravan.  So  far, 
I  believe,  not  much  caravanning  has  been  done 
in  Krance,  and  a  motor  caravan  is  a  great  novelty 
an)wheie.  • 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  Ameiican  Reviejv  of  Revie^vs  for  July  is  a 
strong  number.  It  contains  one  of  those  encyclo- 
paedic articles  by  which  it  has  achieved  so  great  a 
reputation,  namely,  "  The  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,"  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Wade  affords 
the  public  almost  for  the  first  time  a  lucid  and  illus- 
trated account  of  this  unique  and  powerful  agency  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
endowed  with  a  sum  of  ^2,400,000.  Mr.  Wade  says 
that  its  laboratories,  observatories,  and  other  equip- 
ment present  the  best  possible  facilities  for  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  general  scientific  interest, 
and  that  the  results  obtained  so  far  demonstrate  that 
the  work  has  been  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Among 
other  objects  to  which  it  has  turned  its  attention  he 
mentions  a  research  into  the  Arthurian  romances, 
based  on  manuscripts  in  the  British  and  other 
mu.seums,  carried  out  by  H.  O.  Sommer,  which  is 
now  in  progress.  It  is  also  publishing  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  yellow  book,  the  source  of  Browning's 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Another  article  of  a  very  solid  character  is  Ernest 
G.  Walker's  account  of  what  Uncle  Sam  does  with 
his  money.  It  is  entitled  "The  Government  as  a 
Spender,"  and  it  explains  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment disposes  of  the  ^^2,200,000  which  are  recjuired 
to  carry  on  the  government  for  the  current  twelve 
months. 

Professor  Adolphe  Cohn,  of  Columbia  University, 
describes  why  M.  Fallieres  is  an  ideal  French  President. 
Professor  Cohn  says  he  does  not  wield  the  big  stick, 
he  does  not  astonish  the  world  by  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  a  many-sided  personality,  and  he  does  not 
preach  moral  sermons ;  but  the  people  feel  that  he  is 
one  of  them.  They  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
him. 

A  humorous  article,  by  Mr.  Truman  A.  de  Weese, 
entitled  "  On  the  Other  Side,"  describes  the  ex- 
periences of  American  tourists  in  Europe.  He  says 
that  the  Paris  shopkeepers  exceed  all  others  in 
rapacious  greed.  He  admits  that  when  Americans 
return  to  their  own  country  the  streets  will  look  dirty, 
but  he  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  that  any  streets 
will  look  dirty  after  one  has  been  in  Berlin,  Paris,  or 
the  Hague,  and  that  American  dirt  is  cleaner  than 
other  dirt,  as  it  is  newer  and  fresher. 


School  for  July  calls  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  by  the  Education  Act  of  1907  registration 
of  teachers  has  become  law,  but  that  the  registration 
Council  which  was  to  be  constituted  by  an  Order  in 
Council  has  never  come  into  being.  At  the  Federal 
Council  of  Secondary  Teachers  a  draft  scheme  was 
prepared,  but  it  has  been  referred  back  for  considera- 
tion.    To  whom  ?  and  until  when  ? 


THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  International,  a  review  of  the  world's  progress, 
is  very  up-to-date,  and  provides  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  social  movement  in  many  countries  than 
any  other  magazine  that  can  be  named.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  France  under  the  title  of  Les  Documents  du 
Progres,  and  in  Germany  under  the  title  of  Dohi- 
mcnte  des  Fortsckritts,  the  contents  of  which  are  by  no 
means  identical.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  English 
edition  for  June  are  noticed  under  different  heads. 
Dr.  Eduard  Bernstein  writes  on  the  Labour  Move- 
ment and  Culture,  and  Professor  W.  Sombart  dis- 
cusses the  immediate  future  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister, 
attempts  to  protect  Canadian  manufacturers  against 
the  dumping  of  American  goods  across  the  frontier. 

A   CANADIAN    REMEDY    FOR    DUMPING. 

The  dumping  evil  complained  of  was  essentially  occasional ;  the 
renieiiy  therefore  should  be  occasional.  A  clause  was  addetl  to 
the  Customs  Act  imposing  a  special  duty  on  gooils  of  a  class  or 
kind  made  in  Canada  when  s-ld  below  the  normal  home  market 
price  in  the  e.\porling  country  equal  to  the  ditilerence  between 
the  fair  market  value  for  home  consumption  and  the  selling 
price  for  export  to  Canada. 

The  clause  is  qualified  in  various  ways.  The  special  duty 
must  not  exceed  fiileen  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  levied  on  goods 
on  which  ordinary  duties  amount  to  fifty  per  cent.  A  certain 
leeway  is  granted  the  customs  officials  in  execution  ;  difl'erences 
of  price  not  exceeding  five  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  may  be 
disregarded. 

To  enforce  this  provision  the  government  maintains  agervts  in 
the  chief  exporting  centres  abroad,  whose  duty  is  to  report  on 
current  fluctuations  in  prices.  In  the  great  staple  lines  it  has 
undoubtedly  worked  efficiently.  By  this  device  the  manu- 
facturer is  protected  from  demoralising  competition,  while  the 
consumer  is  not  burdened  with  permanent  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent, 
duties. 

MR.    J.    A.    HOBSON    AS    CASSANDRA. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  the  same  issue,  makes  the 
following  gloomy  prediction  : — 

If  the  opposing  forces  of  free  trade  and  protection  continue  to 
move  in  the  force  and  the  ilirection  in  which  they  are  moving 
now,  without  the  intrusion  of  some  new  unforeseen  determinant, 
a  victory  at  the  polls  at  the  next  election  will  almost  certainly 
return  to  power  a  Conservative  Party  committed,  not  merely 
formally  but  by  conviction,  to  the  formation  of  a  protective 
taritf,  as  their  first  step  in  practical  policy.  If  this  diagnosis  of 
the  situation  be  correct,  nothing  but  a  large  and  most  unlikely 
revival  of  industrial  prosperity  is  able  to  prevent  the  dSdcle  of 
British  free  trade  at  the  next  General  Election.  Serious  as 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  revival  of  Protection  upon  the  national 
industries  and  politics,  still  more  dangerous  would  be  its 
reactions  upon  our  international  position. 


"  Do  Birds  Love  Sport  ? "  is  a  question  raised  in 
Badminton  by  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike.  It  seems  to  him 
that  they  glory  in  it.  "  A  great  many  birds  have  to 
hunt  very  diligently  for  their  meals,  and  in  capturing 
their  prey  they  certainly  have  to  go  through  such 
exciting  and  thrilling  episodes  that  if  they  can  appre- 
ciate sport  they  have  an  existence  full  of  life  and 
adventure  in  the  fullest  sense." 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  N'meteentJi  Century  for  July  is  a  fair  average 
number,  but  contains  few  articles  calling  for  special 
remark.  Major-General  C.  H.  Owen  criticises  Mr. 
Haldane's  territorial  artillery,  which  he  thinks  is 
-excessive,  not  only  beyond  our  needs,  but  beyond  our  • 
capacity  to  train.  Admiral  Fitzgerald,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Unrest  of  Insecurity,"  insists  upon  the 
need  of  a  strong  army,  ridicules  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  complains  of  the  building  programme  of  the 
Admiralty.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak 
patiently  of  a  man  who  declares,  in  spite  of  the 
positive  declaration  of  Ministers,  that  we  have 
virtually  given  up  the  two-Power  standard. 

A    PLEA    FOR    ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  writes  on  the  Empire  and 
Anthropology  in  an  article  which  makes  every  British 
reader  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  The  contrast 
between  our  neglect  of  anthropology  and  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  it  abroad  is  too  pamful,  and  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  rubs  it  in  most  viciously.  He  prophesies 
that  a  better  time  is  coming  : — 

The  time  will  come,  I  believe,  before  lone;,  when  all  candi- 
dates for  all  branches  of  service  under  ihe  British  Crown  con- 
nected with  the  aftairs  of  men  and  women  of  any  human  race 
will  be  as  much  required  to  be  examined  in  anthropology  as  in 
reasonable  mathematics,  geography,  history  and  modern  lan- 
guages. Policemen,  magistrates,  judges  should  pass  examina- 
tions in  this  science  from  "elementary"  to  the  most  recondite, 
in  correspondence  with  the  importance  of  the  office  they  hold  : 
they  already  have  large  and  useful  doses  of  it  in  the  form  ot 
medical  jurisprudence  and  anthropometry. 

A    NEW   ZEALAND    COLONIST   ON    LONDON. 

Mrs.  Grossmann  paints  London  as  it  appears  to  a 
Colonist  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  painful,  loath- 
some picture.  Our  poor  are  clothed  in  rotten  rags, 
fed  on  garbage  unfit  for  dogs.  There  is  in  the  mass 
a  callous  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Even  in  the  West  End 

the  grossness,  the  inferiority,  the  degradation  of  manhood  and 
of  womanhood  sicken  the  very  soul  to  watch.  It  is  not 
barbarism.  Savages  have  primitive  virtues  that  go  some  way 
towards  compensating  for  the  fierceness  of  animal  instincts. 
But  here  there  is  a  peculiar  degeneracy,  bred  by  an  excess  of 
material  civilisation. 

If  these  things  be  so,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sooner 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  arrives  to  sit  on  the  broken 
arches  of  London  Bridge  the  better. 

IN    PRALSE    OF    MODERN    ROME. 

Mr.  W.  Frewen  Lord  declares  in  a  breezily  opti- 
mistic defiant  article  entitled  "  Italia  fa  da  se,"  that 
modern  Royal  Rome  is  infinitely  superior  to  pagan 
and  ecclesiastical  Rome.  He  suggests  that  American 
and  European  Universities  might  contribute  ^^5,000 
a  year  to  a  fund  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Forum, 
otherwise  that  desirable  building  site  may  be  covered 
with  fiats  ! 

INDIAN    FORESTS    AND    INDIAN    FAMINES. 

Mr.  J.  Nesbit  maintains  that  famines  are  growing 


worse  in  India,  and  will  continue  to  grow  worse  still 
because  of  the  destruction  of  Indian  forests  : — 

Kver-widcning  areas  of  scarcity  must  become  the  rule,  unless 
far  more  is  done  than  has  ever  yet  l>een  attempted  to  afforest  all 
waste  lanils  and  the  poorest  classes  of  agricultural  soil,  and  to 
plant  and  manage  tiiem  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  population  and  their  plough-cattle. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  has  a  fantasy  entitled  "  Apollo  and 
Dionysus  in  ]^2ngland,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  says 
the  Irish  question  is  impossible  becau.se  the  English 
have  not  cultivated  music.  Lady  Lovat  lifts  up  her 
voice  in  favour  of  excluding  women  from  the  pale  of 
citizenship.  Violet  R.  Markham  describes  the  fore- 
runners of  Champlain  in  Canada.  The  Bishop  of 
Burnley  writes  on  the  present  stage  of  Church  Reform, 
and  Dr.  Barnes  discusses  "  The  Lambeth  Conference 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed." 


CASSIER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  T.  Good,  in  the  June  nuinlxT,  writes  upon  the 
Miners'  Eight  Hours  Question,  which  he  considers 
will  inevitably  send  up  the  price  of  coal.  He  says 
that  since  1848  State  interference  in  the  mining 
industry  has  increased  the  cost  of  coal  by  fully  2s. 
per  ton.  This  is  equivalent  to  ^25,000,000  a  year. 
"  No  one  complains  of  State  interference  when  this  is  in 
the  interests  of  safety,  but  now,"  says  Mr.  Crood, 
"  we  are  invited,  not  to  add  further  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, not  for  the  promotion  of  safety,  but  to  curtail 
production  itself  without  any  possible  increase  of 
safety,  with  indeed  a  highly  probable  increase  of 
danger." 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Skerrett  describes  the  great  develop- 
ment in  submarine  signalling  which  has  added  largely 
to  navigational  precision  in  times  of  fog  or  stormy 
weather.  It  is  now  possible  to  approach  a  difficult 
channel  or  to  shun  a  dangerous  position  with  a  satis- 
fying certainty  not  possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Submarine  signalling  is  generally  used  for  naviga- 
tion purposes  at  present,  but  there  are  endless  uses  to 
which  the  invention  can  be  put — for  instance,  con- 
trolling submarine  mines  and  steering  torpedoes. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Gairn's  description  of  a  Highland  railway 
is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  photographs  which 
indicate  some  of  the  difificultics  which  have  to  be 
overcome  in  working  the  line. 


The  Strand  Magazine. 
Ridiculous  illustrations  accompany  the  article  in 
the-  Strand  Ma^:;az'nic  upon  "  The  Line  of  Fashion  " — 
illustrations,  or  rather  diagrams,  the  lines  of  which 
show  the  shape  and  length  of  the  skirts  in  various 
periods  ;  and  also  the  position  of  the  waist-line,  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  sleeves,  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  hats  and  of  hair-dressing  methods. 
Doubtless  the  tight-fitting  Directoire  modes,  from 
which  the  good  sense  of  the  Royal  family  will  protect 
us  in  England,  have  suggested  this  article. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  advancing.  The  National 
Rei'ieii)  explicitly  disavows  and  disowns  Jingoism  ! 
Even  in  the  chronique  of  the  National  Revirw  the 
Jingo  is  "  a  name  abhorred."  Is  this  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue  ?  Or  is  Saul  at  last  among 
the  prophets  ?  Or  what  other  explanation  can  there 
be  ?  For  here  undoubtedly  we  read  :  "  There  are  no 
Jingoes  in  England  nowadays."  Has  Mr.  Maxse 
gone  abroad  ?  Or  is  he  hinting  at  another  alternative 
when  he  says  :  "  To  seriously  accuse  any  Englishman 
outside  a  lunatic  asylum  of  jingoism  ...  is  as 
absurd  as  to  accuse  Frenchmen  of  chauvinism."  Has 
then  Germanophobia  run  its  morbid  course  at  last  ? 
Where  is  Mr.  RIaxse  ? 

Wherever  he  writes  from,  it  is  good  that  he  should 
"  ingeminate  peace  "  —  for  ingeminate  he  must, 
whether  it  be  peace  or  war — and  should  declare  that 
"  in  the  improbable  event  of  any  change  of  Ministry, 
there  would  be  unbroken  continuity  in  the  pacific 
policy  steadily  pursued  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  Cirey." 
But  the  Germanophobia  remains.  The  editor  goes 
on  fighting  his  own  face  in  the  German  mirror.  He 
inveighs  against  "  those  who  are  busily  stoking  up 
the  fires  of  German  hatred  against  us."  What  stoker 
of  English  hatred  against  Germany  so  tireless 
as  he  ?  He  laments  that  "  Great  Britain.  ...  is 
publicly  execrated  in  Germany  as  the  '  villain  of  the 
piece.'  "  Yet  who  more  publicly  or  more  heartily 
execrates  the  Government  of  Germany  as  the  real 
"  villain  of  the  piece  "  ?  Possibly  he  thinks  that  as 
there  are  no  Jingoes  in  England  they  have  all  emi- 
grated to  Germany  ! — whence,  apparently,  we  are  to 
import  Conscription.  But  no.  Mr.  Maxse  is  sensi- 
tive to  terms.  He  will  not  allow  the  term  "jingo." 
And  Conscription  is  "  the  opprobrious  epithet  applied 
by  platform  politicians  to  Universal  Service."  Uni- 
versal Service  we  are  to  import  from  Germany. 

For,  says  the  editor,  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme  "  repre- 
sents the  last  word  of  the  voluntary  system,  founded 
on  the  hateful  principle  of  Patriotism  by  Proxy." 
Lord  Newton  exposes  what  he  conceives  to  be  "  the 
Great  Haldane  Imposture,"  calculates  that  it  has 
reduced  our  forces  by  130,000  men,  but  rejoices  that 
it  "  has  brought  the  question  of  Universal  Service  for 
Home  Defence  infinitely  nearer  than  it  ever  was 
before." 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  sounds  the  tocsin  of 
naval  panic.  He  especially  insists  that  our  system  of 
naval  training  requires  revision.  He  presses  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  naval  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  the  last  half  dozen  years.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Asquith's  misgivings  about  the  Dreadnought  type. 

To  suggest  Boycott  as  an  improvement  on  Bombs 
seems  innocent  advice  to  give  to  the  revolutionary 
Indian,  but  xho.  National  Rrc'ierv  is  mightily  wroth  with 
me  for  having  given  it.  It  is  "  noxious  advice." 
"The  bovcott  made  Bengal  aflame  with  disorder." 
"  Even    the    National    Congress   flatly    declined    to 


express  a  general  approval  of  the  principle  of  boy- 
cotting ;  but  the  pontift'  of  Mowbray  House  rushes  in 
where  even  the  Congress  fears  to  tread." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  sums  up  the  proposal  to 
found  a  National  Theatre  in  honour  of  the  Shake- 
speare Tercentenary  by  saying,  "  Shall  we  spend  a 
vast  sum  of  money  merely  to  confer  immortality  upon 
ineptitude  ? "  Other  forms  of  art  ask  for  no  State 
endowment. 

"An  Inside  View  of  the  Free  Churches "  is  really 
an  inside  view  of  the  Rev.  S.  Skelhorn.  As  we  read, 
"  the  personnel  of  the  ministry  is  deteriorating — its 
message  is  exhausted  "  :  "  Nonconformity,  like 
Liberalism,  is  a  spent  force  "  :  "  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience  oflfers  a  most  interesting  study  in  what  we 
may  call  the  pathology  of  moral  principles " ;  we 
wonder  what  unfortunate  experiences  the  writer  has 
gone  through.  At  the  last  he  frankly  owns  up.  He 
says,  "  Eight  years  of  my  manhood  have  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  '  Free  '  Churches.  They  have  been 
years  of  bitter  disillusion.  And  now  a  cold  chill  cuts 
at  my  lonely  heart."  Poor  fellow !  Can  he  not 
remember  Mazzini's  saying,  "  Discouragement  is  but 
disenchanted  egoism  " — and  "  burn  his  own  smoke  "  ? 

But  the  July  number  is  not  all  vituperation.  Far 
from  it.  Lord  Desborough  hopes  that  as  the  old 
Olympic  Games  were  the  one  institution  which  united 
the  Hellenic  race  amid  its  many  internecine  quarrels, 
so  the  new  Olympic  (James,  with  2,000  athletes  from 
many  peoples,  will  help  to  promote  unity  and  peace 
throughout  the  human  race. 

M.  Andre  Mevil  does  honour  to  M.  Declasse  as 
"  the  chief  artisan "  of  the  entente,  and  avers  that 
France  has  too  much  need  of  such  as  he  not  to  desire 
to  see  him  soon  return  to  power. 

A  good  "  word  for  the  village  public-house  "  is  put 
in  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Gales.  It  represents  to  him  "  a 
perennial  human  need  and  instinct,  just  as  the  village 
church  does."  What  villagers  want  is  "  to  take  their 
ease  for  an  hour  or  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  comfort, 
and  perhaps  turn  over  the  local  newspaper  and  talk 
of  local  matters."  He  quotes  Scripture,  and  declares 
that  nowhere  in  it  "  is  there  a  hint  that  the  innkeeper 
does  not  discharge  a  perfectly  honourable  and  useful 
office." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  reports  in  his  American  chronique 
"  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  Democratic  press 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
North-\\'est."  Mr.  Bryan's  chances  are,  he  thinks, 
further  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  will  no  longer 
have  Mr.  Hearst's  support. 

Feminism  in  France  and  England  is  sketched 
sympathetically  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Stuart- 
^Vortley.  She  declares  "  Economic  independence  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  sex,  and  once  that  is  attained, 
everything  that  is  worth  fighting  for  is  achieved,  and 
woman  will  at  last  arrive  at  the  full  development  of 
the  power  and  intelligence  she  possesses."  "  It  is 
likely  that  the  privilege  sought  by  the  few  will  shortly 
be  accorded  to  all,  both  in  England  and  France." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  the  Woman's 
movement,  articles  on  which  have  been  separately 
noticed.  Mr.  Haw's  castigation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Mr.  Piggott's  paper  on  luminous 
birds  have  also  claimed  attention  elsewhere. 

LUXEMBURG   A    PROVINCE    OF    SWEDEN? 

The  question  of  what  is  to  come  of  the  Luxemburg 
succession  in  certain  probable  contingencies  is  raised 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Appleton.  After  much  discussion  of 
pedigrees,  the  writer  concludes  : — 

The  succession  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the 
death  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  William,  whose  health  is  in 
a  serious  condition,  will  devolve  on  the  eldest  son  of  Sophie 
Wilhelmine  Marianne  Henriette,  Princess  of  Nassau,  the  wife  of 
Oscar  II.,  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  namely,  Gustav  V.,  the  present 
King  of  Sweden.  He  is,  on  the  maternal  side,  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  present  reigning  Grand  Duke,  William  Alexander. 

COST   OF   ANTI-POLISH    POLICY. 

Joseph  Koscielski,  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Nobles, 
brings  a  terrible  accusation  of  corruption  and  demora- 
lisation against  the  Prussian  Court  clique  that  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  are  trying  to  repress  the  Poles, 
while  at  the  same  time  applying  in  a  peculiar  way 
large  public  funds.  For  example,  nearly  15!^  millions 
sterling  were  voted,  wdth  the  idea  of  buying  out  the 
Poles.  335,383  hectares  were  bought  for  that  amount. 
But  of  the  lands  actually  bought,  223,054  were 
bought  from  Germans  !  A  quarter  of  the  national 
debt,  says  the  writer,  is  due  to  the  anti-Polish  policy. 
So  the  Poles  were  not  in  any  large  number  expro- 
priated, but  the  Germans  got  most  of  the  money. 
The  writer  declares  that  the  Poles  have  no  intention 
to  break  the  law  or  to  part  from  Prussia,  to  fight  her, 
or  to  support  her  enemies.  They  only  desire  to  be 
treated  as  citizens,  and  not  as  pariahs. 

WHAT    IS    TO    BE    DONE    IN    INDIA? 

Mr.  N.  MacNicol  traces  the  present  crisis  to  two 
facts — ^"  the  hunger  of  the  common  people  and  the 
Jmiiteur  of  the  foreign  ruler."  The  Anglo- Indian 
official,  he  says,  finds  it  harder  to  be  merely  just  than 
to  be  generous.  More  must  be  done  than  to  give 
unlimited  liberty  to  advise.  A  responsible  share  in 
the  entire  administration  of  the  Government  must  be 
given  to  the  people. 

THE  WILL  ABLE  TO  CURE  OR  KILL. 

Mrs.  Caillard  continues  her  study  of  subjective 
science  in  ordinary  life.  She  insists  that  children 
ought  to  be  taught  practically  that  they  are  masters  of 
their  bodies,  that  what  the  body  is  told  to  do  and  feel 
it  will  do  and  feel :  — 

The  regulation  and  control  of  appetite  (and  consequently  of 
digestion),  of  respiration,  of  sleep,  niiglit  all  be  systematically 
taught  to,  and  learnt  by,  quite  young  children,  and  would  pave 
theWay  for  further  and  higher  mastery  of  the  bodily  functions 
in  later  life.  The  most  powerful  agent  both  to  kill  and  to  cure 
is  the  human  will. 

By  far  the  most  charming,  as  it  is  the  longest,  paper 
in  the  Review  is  Professor  Dowden's  study  of  Goethe's 
"  West-Eastern  Divan,"  with  the  Profes-sor's  own 
translations. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

L.\XD  nationalisation,  woman's  suftVage,  anti- 
Socialism  are  the  three  ideas  dominant,  as  usual, 
in  the  Westmitister  Review.  Mrs.  E.  C.  W.  Elmy 
quotes  what  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  have  said  in  support  of 
woman's  suffrage,  and  asks  if  Mr.  Asquith  is  capable 
of  rising  from  the  merely  masculine  to  the  broadly 
human  standpoint.  She  rightly  adds  that  the  real 
issue  lies  with  the  women  themselves. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  woman's  movement  in 
New  Zealand  declares  that  the  average  standard  of 
education  and  mental  capacities  in  both  sexes  is  more 
nearly  on  a  level  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  politi- 
cal Feminists  are  humanitarian  in  object  and  socialistic 
in  method.  The  sense  of  justice,  the  desire  for 
progress  and  the  faith  in  the  future  have  been  the 
guidmg  principles  of  the  woman  movement. 

P.  Dougan  enlarges  on  obstacles  to  Collectivism, 
and  points  out  the  fallacy  of  the  I.L.P.,  which  mis- 
takes municipal  and  State  capitalism  for  Socialism  ; 
and  declares  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  obstacles  to 
Collectivism  are  insuperable.  Even  the  supernatural 
sanctions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  not 
effect  the  desired  Collectivism  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward  writes  on  Socialism  and 
Unsocialism.  By  the  latter  he  means  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  Socialism,  but  which  he  describes  as 
a  simulacrum,  a  bastard  pretender,  a  clamorous  and 
vulgar  and  sordid  claimant  for  its  honours.  True 
Socialism  means,  he  says,  using  the  State  to  socialise 
the  individual,  but  not  to  abolish  him  altogether. 
He  declares  the  millennium  of  Christian  Socialism 
inevitable. 

C.  W.  A.  Brooke  advises  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss 
system  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  difficulty. 
"  Outside  facilities  "  would,  in  his  opinion,  solve  the 
whole  difficulty. 

The  advocate  of  Free  Trade  this  month  is  Mr. 
H.  O.  S.  Wright,  who  exposes  the  fallacies  of  the 
work-for-all  argument  of  Tariff  Reformers. 


St.  George's  Review. 

The  June  number  of  the  St.  George's  Reineiu  is 
admirably  printed  upon  superfine  paper  and  excellently 
illustrated,  but  the  contents  are  rather  too  military 
for  the  average  reader.  Of  course,  if  the  review  is  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  Territorials  this  preponderance  of 
military  articles  is  quite  in  order,  but  the  theatrical 
and  artistic  papers  seem  to  appeal  to  a  wider  range  of 
readers.  One  of  the  few  articles  which  are  not 
military  bears  the  somewhat  curious  title  of  "  Drug- 
ging a  Race."  It  is  a  very  alarmist  paper  by 
S.  Merwin,who  describes  the  wreck  and  ruin  wrought 
in  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  which  have 
suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  opium.  Provinces 
with  a  population  varying  from  fifteen  to  eighty 
millions  have  been  ravaged  and  desolated  in  this 
way. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  more  important  articles  in  the  July  Fortnis^htly 
Ra'itw  are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  are  interesting 
historical  sketches  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  of  the 
A\'orthies,  and  of  the  mistress  of  Great  Tew — Lady 
Falkland.  Mr.  Gribble  writes  7nore  siio  on  "  The 
Pose  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons."  Mr.  W.  G.  H. 
Gritten  prescribes  various  nostrums,  such  as  Tariff 
Reform  and  Conscription,  as  invaluable  for  the 
"  Restoration  of  the  Unionist  Party."  B.  A.  Crackan- 
thorpe  describes  the  fate  of  Colonel  Rossel  in  an 
article  in  which  the  following  is  the  most  quotable 
paragraph : — 

Seliloni,  however,  does  it  fall  out — what  would  life  be  but  for 
its  liule  ironies  ? — that  the  conscientious  narrator  who,  possibly, 
has  carved  his  own  success  out  of  complacent  compromise,  out 
of  the  barter  of  things  eternal  for  things  temporal,  has  wit  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  man  with  whose  "  mistakes  "  he  is,  as  he 
thinks,  dealing  so  gently,  belongs  to  another  race,  is  a  giant  by 
whose  side  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  stature  shows  but  a  puny 
growth.  A  notable  example  of  the  truth  of  this  generalisation 
— should  one  be  needed — is  furnished  in  the  person  of  Charles, 
General  Gordon,  and  by  the  account  given  of  him  by  Lord 
Cromer  in  his  recent  book  on  Egypt. 

The  chronique  of  foreign  affairs  is  interesting. 
Elizabeth  Robins's  serial,  "  The  Mills  of  the  Gods," 
is  continued. 


BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE. 

Blackioood's  Alai^asine  for  July  contains  an  article 
by  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff,  which  gives  a  dazzling 
account  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  irrigation  in 
India.  The  Chenab  Canal,  which  cost  ;!£'2,8oo,ooo 
to  construct,  discharges  water  enough  to  supply  twenty- 
si.K  cities  as  large  as  London,  or  for  the  entire  domestic, 
industrial,  and  municipal  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  combined.  The  value 
of  the  crops  raised  in  one  year  from  the  area  which 
it  irrigates  exceeds  by  a  million  sterling  the  whole 
capital  cost  of  making  the  canal. 

Mr.  Feigall  writes  with  facile  pen  upon  "  The 
Temperament  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  whose 
characteristic,  he  says,  was  an  intense  craving  for 
brightness  and  cheerfulness.  He  describes  them  in 
terms  once  applied  to  the  French,  as  "  a  gay  and 
frivolous  nation  fond  of  dancing  and  red  wine." 

Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  describes  his  adventures  in 
exploring  the  great  cavern  under  Gaping  Ghyll,  the 
deepest  and  most  awful  of  the  water-holes  in  the 
whole  of  Ingleborough,  which  rises  above  the  placid 
valley  of  Craven,  in  the  uttermost  corner  of  Yorkshire. 

A  writer  who  uses  the  initials  "  C.M.B.,"  in  a 
paper  on  "  Reindeer-stalking  in  Norway,"  describes 
his  exploits,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  killing  of  a 
stag  whose  horns  were  52  inches  in  length,  with  an 
inside  span  of  fully  50  inches,  and  with  32  points, 
eight  of  which  were  on  the  "  snow-scraper." 

"  One  of  the  Natal  Army "  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt  is  the  author  of  the  serial  which  commences 
in  this  number,  entitled  "  The  New  June." 


C.   B.  FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Frfs  Magazine  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  there  is  a  topical  paper  upon 
Ascot  and  Goodwood.  Moretechnical  sport  papers  deal 
with  high  diving  and  with  golfing  schools  and  styles. 

One  paper  deals  with  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
motor-bicycles,  illustrations  being  given.  The  article 
might  be  strongly  recommended  to  anyone  meditating 
the  purchase  of  a  machine.  The  last  paragraph  deals 
with  ladies'  motor-bicycles.  Opinions,  it  seems,  vary 
much  as  to  the  prospects  of  motor-cycling  becoming 
popular  with  ladies.  One  firm,  however,  is  certain 
that  motor-cycling  for  women  will  come,  though  not 
vet.  At  present  there  seem  to  be  only  two  good 
ladies'  motor-bicycles  on  the  market. 

THE    OLYMPIC    GAMES,    PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson  contrasts  the  Olympic  Games 
of  Greece  with  the  modern  Olympic  Games  "  in- 
vented "  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  about  twelve 
years  ago  : — 

The  old  Games  were  killed  by  three  things — snobbery,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  Christianity.  The  last  of  these  is  not  likely 
to  kill  the  modern  Games,  but  either  of  the  other  two  might. 
Snobbery  became  most  conspicuous  at  Olympia  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Principate. 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  witness  the  old  Games, 
except  the  Elean  priestess  of  Demeter.  The  upshot 
6f  the  article  is  that  there  is  more  difference  than 
resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
Olympic  Games  : — 

The  general  setting,  too,  and  the  method  of  organisation  are 
also  totally  different.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  modern  games,  the  ancient  games  moved  chiefly 
in  a  serene  atmosphere  of  llute-playing,  and  sacrifices,  and 
crowns  of  wild  olives.  I  think  we  should  find,  if  we  could  be 
present,  that  amid  the  dust  of  the  running  track  at  Olympia  the 
same  passions  and  excitements,  the  same  mingled  motives  for 
desiring  victory  and  avoiding  defeat,  prevailed  as  prevail  at  any 
international  meeting  nowadays. 

As  Mr.  Fry  himself  reminds  us  in  his  editorial 
notes,  at  the  ancient  Olympic  Games  no  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  compete ;  whereas  the  modern 
Olympic  Games  are  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and, 
being  international,  are  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the 
old  national  conception  of  the  Games. 


London  Quarterly  Review. 
A  REALLY  great  paper  on  prayer  is  contributed  to 
the  London  Quaftfrly  Rtnnew  by  Principal  P.  T. 
Forsyth.  He  boldly  declares  that  "  Prayer  may 
really  change  the  will  of  God,  or  if  not  His  will,  His 
intention.  It  may,  like  other  human  energies  of 
godly  sort,  take  the  form  of  resisting  the  will  of  God. 
Resisting  His  will  may  be  doing  His  will.  It  is  a 
wrestle  on  the  greatest  scale,  all  manhood  taxed  as  in 
some  great  war  or  some  great  negotiation  of  State." 
On  Modernism  and  Methodism  Mr.  R.  Martin  Pope 
tinds  two  factors  in  Methodism  which  suggest  its  con- 
tribution to  the  foundation  of  the  nesv  order :  a 
catholicity  of  temper  based  on  practical  purpose,  and 
a  passion  for  human  betterment.  These  are  amongst 
the  most  notable  articles  of  a  very  full  number. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Rancw  for  June  contains  as 
its  piece  de  resistance  a  fifty-page  symposium  upon  the 
claims  of  the  various  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

INCREASE   OF    CRIME    IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.    Taft,    the    Republican     candidate     for     the 
Presidency,  bears   startling   testimony  to  the  growth 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.     He 
'■     attributes    it   largely   to    lax    administration    of    the 
criminal  law  in  America.     He  says  : — 

Since  1885  in  the  United  States  there  have  heen  131,951 
murders  and  homicides,  and  there  have  been  2,286  executions. 
In  1885  the  number  of  murders  was  1,808.  In  1904  it  had 
increased  to  8,482.  The  number  of  executions  in  1885  was  108. 
In  1904  it  was  116.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  murders 
and  homicides  as  compared  with  the  number  of  executions  tells 
a  startling  story.  As  murder  is  on  the  increase,  so  are  all 
offences  of  the  felony  class,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
wdll  continue  to  increase  unless  the  criminal  laws  are  enforced 
with  more  certainty,  more  uniformity,  and  more  severity  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  increase  of  population  might  account  for  an 
addition  of  1,000  murders  at  the  outside,  but  in  that 
case  there  ought  to  have  been  no  more  than  3,000 
murders  in  1904.  But  there  were  8,482.  These 
figures  shed  a  lurid  light  upon  the  seamy  side  of 
American  civilisation. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GERMAN  EXPANSION. 

"  Anglo-American  "  replies  scoffingly  to  Baron  von 
!  Sternburg's  paper  in  a  previous  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  in  which  he  attributed  the  alarm 
professed  as  to  the  German  designs  on  Holland  and 
Belgium  solely  to  French  and  English  newspaper 
alarmists.  "  Anglo-American  "  summarises  Professor 
von  Halle's  pamphlet,  published  in  1902,  in  which 
the  future  fate  of  Holland  was  sketched  out  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  with  results  profoundly  alarm- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  The  writer,  while  absolutely 
acquitting  Germany  of  any  intention  to  impose  her 
wishes  upon  Holland  by  conquest,  thinks  it  likely  that 
eventually  the  commercial,  naval,  and  colonial  policies 
of  the  two  kingdoms  will  be  regulated  in  common. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    SIR    GEORGE    TREVELVAN. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Ju.stice  of  a  Friend,"  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  third 
volume  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution."  He  is  full  of  prai.se  for  the 
impartial  magnanimity,  the  brilliant  artistry,  the  pro- 
found sympathy,  and  the  gift  of  contemporaneity 
which  he  finds  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  author.  For  once,  an  Engli.sh  author,  writing 
upon  American  subjects,  appears  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  exacting  of  American  critics. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    AMERICAN    WATERWAYS. 

It  is  Senator  Newlands  who  maintains  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  spend  twenty  millions  sterling 
for  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  create  a  navigable 
system  of  canals  and  sheltered  waterways  connecting 
Maine  with  Texas  and  Texas  with  the  lakes.     His 


paper  is  very  interesting,  and  shows  that  the  American 
mind,  like  the  English,  has  awaked  to  the  importance 
of  canals.  It  is  necessary  now  that  the  railway 
system  should  supplement  and  aid  the  river  carriers, 
not  injure  and  obstruct  them.  Three-quarters  of  the 
transportation  of  the  United  States  is  already  inter- 
state, and  Senator  Newlands  pleads  for  the  un-onisa- 
tion  of  all  the  systems  of  transport,  whether  railway  or 
waterway.     His  policy  he  calls  "  unionisation." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Porritt,  writing  on  "  The  Collapse  of 
the  Movement  against  the  House  of  Lords,"  reminds 
us  that  the  Government  in  the  first  two  years  of  its 
office  created  twenty  Peers,  whereas  Mr.  Balfour  in  a 
similar  period  only  created  thirteen. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  the  Director  of  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, writing  on  "  The  Nature  of  an  Astronomer's 
Work,"  thus  defines  the  main  purpose  of  the  science. 
It  is  "  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  stellar  universe ;  to 
increase  human  knowledge  concerning  our  surround- 
ings, and  to  widen  the  limits  of  intellectual  life." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  gives  us  a  fourth  instalment  of 
his  papers  upon  "  The  New  Ireland,"  and  promises  a 
fifth,  in  which  he  will  give  us  an  exposition  of  Sinn 
Fein.  He  says  :  "  In  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  all 
the  new  forces  and  impulses  that  are  stirring  Irish 
hearts  and  minds  find  their  fullest  and  most  compact 
expression." 

The  Berlin  letter  on  "World-Politics"  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Polish  Expropriation 
Law,  the  results  of  which  the  writer  does  not  think 
likely  to  realise  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 


THE  LADY'S  REALM. 
The  Lady's  Realm,  a  good  number,  opens  with  a 
paper  on  "  Copying  the  Old  Masters,"  work  done  by 
the  "  missed-fires"  of  which  great  art-galleries  are  full, 
who  earn  their  living  in  this  way,  knowing  all  sorts  of 
dodges  to  make  twentieth  century  work  look  like 
seventeenth  century.  Some  of  these  copies  are 
"  edited  "  before  they  are  quite  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose. Of  course  no  one  knowing  the  great  galleries 
would  ever  take  one  for  an  original,  since  they  know 
where  the  original  is  ;  but  the  dealer  sells  the  copy 
for  a  large  advance  to  another  dealer,  who  sends  it  to 
London  or  .America,  and  very  likely  it  is  .sold  as  an 
original  to  some  person  knowing  more  about  money- 
making  than  about  picture-painting. 

THE    GENIUS   OF   THE   JEWESS. 

Mrs.  Morrison  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Genius  of  the  Jewess."  The  typical  Jewess  being 
eminently  home-keeping,  every  one  of  them  known 
outside  her  home  must  be  more  or  less  untypical. 
The  best  known  Jewesses  dealt  witli  in  this  article  are 
Lady  Rothschild,  Lady  Batler.sea,  Mrs.  Bi.schoftsheim, 
and  Mrs.  Ayrton.  Rachel,  the  famous  actress,  had  a 
Jewish  strain  in  her,  and  so  has  .Sarah  P>ernhar(ll,  as 
have  also  a  fair  number  of  contemporary  British 
actresses,  not  of  the  first,  but  of  high  standing. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  women's  congress  in  Rome  still  remains  a 
subject  of  actuality  for  the  Italian  reviews.  The 
Rassegna  Nazionak  (June  ist)  has  no  less  than 
three  articles  dealing  with  it.  Maria  Marselli-Valli 
regrets  that  religious  education  was  introduced  to  sow 
discord  in  what  from  many  points  of  view  was  a 
remarkably  harmonious  gathering.  As  regards 
practical  results,  she  points  out  very  truly  that  though 
many  of  the  resolutions  were  of  necessity  purely 
academic,  others  dealing  with  education  and  philan- 
thropy can  and  will  be  put  into  operation  by  the 
energy  of  women  themselves.  Giulio  Vitali  admits 
candidly  that  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  against 
the  congress  by  men  arose  from  the  simple  fact  that 
the  women  demanded  a  single  standard  of  morality 
for  men  and  women  alike.  From  that  moment,  he 
writes,  feminism  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  innocent 
joke  and  became  a  dangerous  madness  ! 

In  the  Civiltd,  Cattolica  (June  6th)  Pere  Pavissich, 
S.J.,  while  deploring  certain  of  the  resolutions  and 
criticising  severely  some  of  the  language  employed, 
admits  that  a  woman's  congress  was  in  itself  a  laud- 
able and  useful  "departure,  and  that  many  of  the 
discussions  concerning  childhood  and  social  and 
economic  needs  were  admirably  conducted.  He 
then  draws  the  sensible  conclusion  that  as  Socialist 
and  anti-clerical  women  have  shown  what  they  can 
effect  in  co-operation.  Catholic  women  must  now 
come  forward  and  formulate  a  women's  programme  in 
conformity  with  the  Christian  traditions  of  the 
country. 

Walt  A\'hitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  has  just  been 
translated  into  Italian,  and  G.  Papini,  in  the  Nnova 
A/itoIogia,  makes  the  volume  the  text  of  a  very 
enthusiastic  and  well-informed  appreciation  of  the 
poet,  who,  he  asserts,  first  revealed  to  him  what 
poetry  meant.  He  says  he  can  only  write  of  Whit- 
man as  of  a  loved  brother  ;  he  is  more  than  a  poet,  a 
prophet  with  a  soul  as  vast  as  the  universe,  and  those 
who  can  read  him  without  feeling  the  flame  of  life 
burning  brighter  within  them  are  unworthy  to  read 
him  at  all.  "Neera"  writes  with  much  charm  and 
good  sense  on  "  A  Child's  Conscience,"  urging  the 
responsibility  of  parents,  and  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
charging such  responsibility  on  other  teachers.  A. 
Simioni  discusses  the  identity  of  the  "  Bella  Simon- 
etta,"  loved  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  painted  by 
Botticelli,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  various  portraits 
purporting  to  represent  her.  A  short  article  points 
out  that  the  recent  elections  in  Belgium  have  once 
more  demonstrated  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
returns  arrived  at  by  the  system  of  proportional 
representation,  concerning  the  justice  of  which  all 
parties  in  Belgium  now  seem  agreed. 

La  Lettura  continues  to  be  full  of  entertaining 
reading  and  clever  illustrations.  Among  its  more 
serious  contents  are  an  article  on  the  feeding  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  a  fully  illustrated  account  of  an 
ancient    papyrus   discovered  by  the   Abbe'  Gaffre  in 


Upper  Egypt,  which  throws  an  interesting  light  <in 
the  ancient  legend  of  the  portrait  of  Himself  sent  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  King  of  Edessi. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

De  Gitfs  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space 
to  Everhardus  Johannes  Potgieter,  poet,  novelist,  and 
critic,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  has  recalled  to  the 
people  of  Holland  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him 
for  having  so  largely  contributed  to  the  uplifting  of 
their  national  life.  Another  contribution  to  this 
review  is  from  a  writer  who  deplores  the  lack  of 
technical  education  in  Holland,  using  technical  in  it^ 
widest  sense.  It  is  probably  not  so  much  the  lack  ol 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  as  a 
want  of  desire  and  a  preference  for  sports  and  pas- 
times. In  this  respect  Holland  is  not  singular.  In 
another  contribution  of  a  kindred  character  we  learn 
that  Dutch  decorative  art  still  holds  a  prominent 
place ;  in  other  branches  of  industry  the  foreigner 
may  have  gained  more  or  less  advantage,  but  in  deco- 
rative work  the  Dutch  can  at  least  hold  their  own. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  only  two  articles  this  month, 
one  of  which  deals  with  Aerial  Navigation.  Anyone 
who  reads  it  will  be  fairly  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  air  from  the  first  attempts  to  the 
exploits  of  recent  date.  The  second  article  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  on  the  War  of  Classes.  In 
this  instalment  we  have  comparisons  between  labour 
conditions  in  different  countries  with  regard  to  wages 
and  cost  of  living.  In  France,  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, wages  may  be  said  to  have  risen  loo  per  cent, 
and  the  cost  of  living  to  have  been  augmented  by  25 
per  cent.  In  Holland  the  conditions  have  not  altered 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  man. 

Elsevier  is  a  good  issue,  the  illustrations  being  of  a 
character  to  afford  entertainment  and  instruction  even 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  language.  The  work 
of  Joseph  Cuypers,  the  architect,  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  article,  enlivened  by  many  pictures  of  churches 
and  other  edifices,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  compact  as 
well  as  artistic.  Then  we  have  a  further  instalment  of 
the  description  of  Padang,  with  illustrations  of  water- 
falls, a  picturesque  corner  of  the  sea,  native  houses 
and  their  occupants.  A  further  contribution  of  much 
interest  is  that  which  treats  of  the  early  times  of  the 
sect  known  as  Mennonites,  by  some  still  called  Ana- 
baptists, in  spite  of  the  divergences  of  creed.  There 
are  portraits  of  Menno  Simons,  who  founded  these 
groups  in  Holland  and  (Germany,  and  of  other  heads 
of  the  movement  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  Onze  Eeuw  there  is  a  lengthy  review  of  "  Hal- 
dane's  Reforms,"  the  perusal  of  which  indicates  that 
the  writer,  Mr.  Polvliet,  has  studied  his  subject  tho- 
roughly. He  concludes  by  asking  when  something 
will  be  done  in  Holland  on  similar  lines.  The  Dutch 
and  British  people  have  much  in  common,  he  says, 
and  the  Nederlanders  would  do  well  to  take  Great 
Britain  as  an  example  in  this  respect. 
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Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 

periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  : 

Clean    Fruit    and    Vegetables,    bv    Home    Counties, 

"  World's  Work,"  July. 
Back  to  the  Land,  by  W.  Smith,  "  Economic  Journal," 

June. 
Agricultural  Credit,  by  M.  Dufourmantelle,  "  Reforme 

Sociale,"  June  i  and  i6. 
Armies  : 

Mr.    Haldane's    Territorial    Artiller)%    by    Major-Gen. 

C.  H.  Owen,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  ']u\y. 
The    Great    Haldane    Imposture,    by    Lord    Newton, 

"  National  Rev,"  July. 
A  Reserve  of  British   Officers,  by  Captain  C.  A.  L. 

Yate,  "  Journal  United  Service  Inst,"  June. 
The  New  British  Army  Officer,  by  Rev,  E.  H.  Hardy, 

"  Chambers's  Journal,"  July. 
Army  Finance,  by  Capt.  T.  Ormsby,  "  Journal  United 

Service  Inst,"  June. 
The  Artillery  of  To-morrow,    "  Nouvelle   Rev,"  June 

15- 

Military     Institutions    in     Switzerland,    by     Col.    E. 
Lafargue,  "Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  i. 

Automobiles  in^War,  by  L.  Sardet-Girardault,  "  Nou- 
velle Rev,"  June  i. 
Children  : 

School  Hygiene,  by  W.  H.  Allen,  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
June. 

Juvenile  Courts,    by    J.    Renault,  "  Rev.     Gdnerale," 
June. 

State  Children  in  Soutli  Australia,  by  Edith  Sellers, 
"  Albany,"  July. 
Church  of  England  : 

The    Pan-Anglican    Congress,     by     C.     D.     Burns, 
"  Albany,"  July. 

The  Present   State  of  Church   Reform,   Bishop   Pear- 
son, "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Athanasian   Creed, 
by  Dr.  W.  Emery  Barnes,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Crime,  Prisons  : 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,  by  Lex,   "  Westminster   Rev," 

July. 
Shall  We  abolish  the    Death  Penalty?  by  Advocate 
C.  J.  Ingram,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Duelling  and  the  International  Congress   at    Budapest, 

liy  P.  Le  Rohu,  "  Correspondant,"  June  25. 
Education  : 

An    Educational    Settlement,  by    C.    W.    A.   Brooke, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
The  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  by  Lady 
Grove,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
Finance  : 

Stockbrokers     and     Their     Clients,    by    R.    Belfort, 

"  World's  Work,"  July. 
The    Policy  of   Free   Imports,  by  H.   O.  S.    Wright, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Tariff   Reform    and    Class    Struggle,    by    E.     Ddblin, 
"  Sozialistischc  Monatshcftc,"  June  11. 
Food  : 

Vapour-Preservation    of     Food,    by     F.    A.    T.ilbot, 
"  Chambers's  Journal,"  July. 


Housing  Problems  : 

Garden    Cities,   by    Countess   of    Warwick,    "  Young 
Woman,"  July. 
Ireland  : 

The  Real  Irish  Crisis,  by  S.  Brooks,  "  National  Rev," 
July. 

Ireland's  Economic  Problem,  by  J.  Harding,  "  New 
Ireland  Rev,''  July. 

A  Radical  Aspect  of  the  Irish  Question,  by  A.  G. 
Leonard,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 

The  New  Ireland,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  June. 
Labour  Problems  : 

RevolutionaiT  Syndicates  in  France  and  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labour,  by  L.  de  Seilhac,  "  Cor- 
respondant," June  25. 

The  Trade  LInion  Congress  at  Hamburg,  by  C.  Liegen, 
"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  June  1 1. 

Trade  Unions  and  the  Boycott,  by '^.  Leipart,  "  Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,"  June  11.   / 

Gaps  in  Our  Factory  Legislation,  by  Miss  B.  L. 
Hutchins,  "  Economic  Journal,"  June. 

Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

The  Local  Government  Board,  by  G.  Haw, "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  July. 
The  Equalisation  of  Rates  in  London,  by  R.  A.  Bray, 

"  Economic  Journal,"  June. 
A  Greater  London,  by  M.  E.  Lange,  "Albany,"  July. 
Our    Old    Municipal    Corporations,  by    F.   W.   Hirst, 

"  Albany,"  July. 
The  Galveston  Plan,  by  W.  B.  Munro,  "  Chautauquan," 

June. 
City-Planning     in     America,    by     C.    R.     Woodruff, 

"'Atlantic  Mthly,"  June. 
Navies : 

The    Unrest   of  Insecurity,  by   Adm.   C.  C.   Penrose 

Fitzgerald,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
The  P'rench  Naval  Programme,  by  C.  Ferrand,  "  Rev. 

de  Paris,"  June  l  and  15. 
Naval  Training  and  Administration,  by  Sir  R.  Blenncr- 

hassett,  "  National  Rev,"  July. 
The  Personnel,  Past  and  Future  Training,  by  Neptune, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  July. 
Torpedo  Attack,  by   P.  A.  Hislam,  "  LTnitcd  Service 

Mag,"  July. 
Nonconformists  :  An  Inside  View  of  the  Free  Churches, 
l)y  Rev.  S.  Skelhorn,  "  National  Rev,"  July. 

Old  Age  Pensions  : 

Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Unemployed,  by  T.  Good, 

"  World's  Work,"  July. 
The  Old  Age  I'ension  Question  in  France,  by  Senator 
A.  Dclpech,  "  Grande  Rev,"  June  10. 
Parliamentary  : 

'I'lie    Restoration    of  the    Unionist    Party,   by  W.   G. 

Howard  Grittcn,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
Collapse  of  the  Movement  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  E.  Porritt.  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Population  Questions  : 

ill'.-  DcpopuLition  of  France,  by  Ren^  Doumic, 
"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  June  15. 
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Railways : 

Plea  for  Reform  in  the  Assessment  of  Railways,  by 

F.  O.  Lyons,  "  Economic  Journal,"  June. 
How  to  nationalise   the    Railways,  by  \V.  W.  Cook, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Signalman,  by  J.  O.  Fagan, 

"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  June. 
Sanitation  : 

Guardians  of  the    Public   Health,  by   S.   H.    Adams, 

"  McClure."  July. 
Smoke  Prevention,   by  G.  H.  Cashing,  "Amer.   Rev.  of 

Revs,"  July. 
Socialism,  Sociology,  Social  Questions  : 

Poverty  in   London  and   in    New   Zealand,    by    Mrs. 

Grossmann,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Tramp,  by  D.   MacCarthy, 

"  Albany,"  July. 
The   American    Tramp,   by    O.    F.   Lewis,   "  Atlantic 

Monthly,"  June. 
What    is    Individualism  ?    by   A.    de    Chabannes    La 

Palice,  "  La  Revue,"  June  i. 
Obstacles   to    Collectivism,    by    P.    Dougan,    "  West- 
minster Rev,"  July. 
Socialism   and    Unsocialism,  by    F.   W.   Ordc  Ward, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
A   Challenge  to  Socialism,  by  Dr.  J.  Beattie   Crozier, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
The     Differentia     of     Socialism,    by    John     Forslcr, 

"  Primitive  Methodist  Qrly,"  July. 
Telegraphy  : 

Wireless   Telegraphy,    by    Pierre   Sarrien,  "  Nouvel'e 

Rev,"  June  i  and  15. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Licensing  Ouestion,  by  G.  W.  Wellburn,  "  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Qrly,"  July. 
■  Economics  of  the  Drink   Traffic,  by   G.   B.  Waldron, 

"  Chautauquan,"  June. 
The    Village    Public- House,    by    Rev.     R.    L.    Gales, 

"  National  Rev,"  July. 
TTr^atres  and  the  Drama  : 

Shakespeare  and  a  National  Theatre,  by  C.  Whiblev, 

"  National  Rev,"  July. 
The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre  ;  Symposium, 

"  Nord  und  Slid,"  June. 
Bernard    Shaw,  by  A.    Hamon,    "  Nineteenth  Cent," 

July. 
Women  : 

Party   Politicians   and    Justice   to  Women,  by  E.  C. 

Wolstenhnlme  Elmy,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
The  Rebellion  of  Woman,  by  Teresa  Billington  Greig, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  July. 
Liberalism  and  Women's  Suffrage,  by  Hon.   Bertrand 

Russell,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  July. 
Women  and  the  Suffrage,  by  Lady  Lovat,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  July. 
Feminism  in   France  and   England,  by  Hon.   Mrs.  E. 

Stuart  Wortley,  "  National  Rev,"  July. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  New  Zealand,  by   Edith  S. 

Grossmann,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Professions   for   Women    and    Women's  Welfare,    by 

Prof.  Doderlein,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  June. 
Women's  Rights  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future,  by  F. 

Paulsen,  "  Preussische  Jahrbucher,"  June. 

FOREIGN    AND    COLONIAL. 

Peace  and  Disarma  rent,  International  Arbitration,  etc.  : 

Inter-P.irliamentar}'  Representation,  by  J.  S.   Puree" 
"  World's  Work,"  July. 


The    Peace  of  Europe,  by   D.   C.    Boulger,   "  United 

Service  Mag,"  July. 
War  and  Humanity,  by  Major-Gen.  C.  von  Knobels- 

dorff,  "  Preussische  Jahrbijcher,"  June. 
War   and   Duelling,  by  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  "  Deutsche 
Rev,"  June. 
Afghanistan  : 

Anglo-Afghan  Relations,  by  author  of  "  Afghanistan," 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  July. 
The     Indian    Frontier    Troubles,   by    H.    Marchand, 
"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  i. 
Africa  : 

The  Khedive,  by   Edw.    Dicey,    "  Nineteenth   Cent," 

July. 
Morocco,    by   G.    Roloff,    "  Preussische   Jahrbucher," 

June. 
German  South-West  Africa,  by  Major-Gen.  Leutwein, 
"  Deutsche  Rev,"  June. 
Alsace-Lorraine,    by   Jeanne    and    Frederic    Regamey, 

'*  tlrandc  Rev,"  June  10  and  25. 
Armenia,    by    Mme.    William    Monod,    "  Foi    et    Vie," 

June  15. 
Asia  : 

The  Yellow    Peril,   by  Capt.    P.    Germain,   "  Grande 
Rev,"  June  10. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

The  New  Bohemian  Diet,  by  Rend  Henry,  "Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  June  16. 
Racial    Strife    in    Hungary,    by    Count    J.    Maliath, 
"Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Baltic   Question   and    Denmark,    by    Vte.    de    Guichen, 

"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  16. 
Belgium  : 

An    Entente  between    Holland    and    Belgium,  by  R. 

Meynadier,  "Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  i. 
Britain  and  Belgium,  by  Sir  H.   H.  Johnston,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  July. 
The  Menace  of  Elsenborn,  by  Y.,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 
July. 
China  : 

Kiaotchau,  by  R.  Ockel,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
Croatia,  by  V.  H.  Walsh,  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Rev," 

June. 
France  : 

President    Falliferes,   by   A.    Cohn,    "Amer.    Rev.    of 

Revs,"  July. 
M.   Delcasse  and  the  Entente  Cordiale,  by  A.  Mdvil, 

"  National  Rev,"  July. 
The  Triple  Entente  : 

Barker,  J.  E.,  on,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Bcrard,  \^,  on,  *'  Rev.  de  Paris,"  June  15. 
Calchas,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
German/  and  Prussia  : 

The    Prussianisation   of  Germany,   by   K.     Leuthner, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  June  25. 
Epilogue  to  the   Prussian   Elections,  by  E.  Bernstein, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  June  25. 
Poland,  by  J.  Koscielski,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  July. 
The    Truth    about     German     Expansion,     by    Anglo- 
American,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
Holland  : 

An   Entente  between    Holland    and    Belgium,  by   R. 
Meynadier,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  June  i. 
India  : 

The  "  Vision    Splendid "  of   Indian  Youth,  by   Sir  B. 

Fuller,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  J.uly. 
Indian   Famines   and   Indian    Forests,   by   J.    Nisbet, 
"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
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The  English  in  India,  by — 

Hubbard,  J.  M.,  "  Atlantic  Mthlv,"  June. 
MacNicol,  N.,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"' July. 
Ular,  A.,  "  La  Revue,"  June  15. 
Walther,  Capt.  P.,  "  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  June. 
Unsigned  Article,  "  Correspondant,"  June  10. 
Japan  ; 

The  Evolution  of  Education  in  Japan,  by  Count  Vay 

de  Vaya,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondcs,"  June  i. 
The    Business    Morals   of    Japan,    by    G.    T.    Ladd, 
"  Century,"  July. 
Luxemburg    Succession,    by    L.   Appleton,    "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  July. 
Oceania,  by  B.  d'Aunet,  "Correspondant,"  June  25. 
■'Persia  : 

The    Reform    Movement,    by   Wanderer,    "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  July. 
Poland  : 
The    Polish    Question   in    Prussia,    by   J.    Koscielski, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  July. 
Roumania  : 
Agrarian    Reform,   by    N.    Xenopol,    "  Grande    Rev," 
June  25. 
Russia  : 

Italy    in     1849    and    Russia    in    1907,    by    B.     Pares, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  July. 
The  Triple  Entente  : 

Barker,  J.  E.,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  July. 
Berard,  V.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  June  15. 
Calchas   on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  July. 
Turkey  : 

The    Bagdad    Railway,   by    E.  Chanel,  "  Rev.  Fran- 
caise,"  June. 
United  States  : 
American    Affairs,   by  A.   M.   Low,  "  National    Rev," 

July. 

The     Presidential     Election,    by     M.     von     Brandt, 

"  Deutsche  Rev,"  June. 
The    Democratic    Candidates  ;    Symposium,    "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
The    Government    as   a    Spender,   by  E.    G.    Walker, 

''Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  July. 
Development    of   American    Waterways,    by    Senator 

Newlands,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  June. 
The  Episcopal  Church,  by  Dr.  G.  Hodges,  "  Contemp, 

Rev,"  July. 
The  New  Bishops,  by  F.  C.  Igleheart,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of 

Revs,"  July. 
Yellow  Peril,  see  under  Asia. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ASIA. 

The  terrible  news  from  'I'eheran  will  cause  many 
to  turn  with  interest  to  Professor  Vambery's  article 
on  "  European  Constitution  and  Persia,"  in  the  Indian 
Retnew  for  May.  He  quotes  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Shah  to  support  the  Constitution  "  with  words  and 
deeds,  and  with  all  my  power  and  strength.  Should 
1  do  perjury,  then  God  and  His  prophet  should  curse 
me."  This  oath  he  repeated  on  several  occasions, 
but  the  more  he  swore  the  more  he  secretly  tried  all 
possible  measures  to  discredit  the  Constitution  and  to 
cancel  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Professor  Vambery  says  that  next  to  the  Japanese 
the  Persians  are  the  most  mentally  endowed,  lively, 
energetic,  persevering  and  patriotic  of  the  Oriental 
nations.    He  fears  that  Europe  is  afraid  of  progress  in 


Asia,  and  spares  no  opportunity  to  frustrate  and 
destroy  all  efforts  of  the  Asiatic  nations  towards  pro- 
gress and  civilisation.  Professor  Vambery  thinks 
this  a  great  mistake.  Whether  with  or  against  our 
will,  an  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  inveterate  Asiatics.  After  seeing 
and  closely  examining  recent  events,  he  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  Moslem  world  is  actively  preparing 
for  a  new  start  in  life.  It  gathers  all  possible 
strength,  and  its  sudden  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
events  may  well  take  by  surprise  many  of  our  states- 
men and  thinkers  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
followers  of  Islam  as  a  dreamy,  fanatic,  and  helpless 
lot  of  men. 

OBITUARY    FOR    JUNE. 

June  I.— Mr.  Frechette,  LL.D.,  D.Lit.  (Canadian  poet),  69. 

June  2.— General  Sir  kedvers  Buller,  P.O.,  V.C.,  68. 

June  3.— Sir  Robert  Gillespie  Reid  (Canada). 

June  9. — Rev. 
\V.  H.  Milnian 
(Librarian,  Zion 
College),  83. 

June  10. — Sir 
W.  P.  .Sawyer, 
64  ...  ^L  Boissier 
(Permanent  Sec. 
French  Academy), 
86. 

June  II. — Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Rees, 
U.I).,  83. 

June  13.  —  Sir 
John  Day  (late 
I  i  i  i^  h  Court 
Judjie),  81. 

June  14. — The 
Earl  of  Derby, 
67  ...  Dr.  T.  L. 
Hinton,  R.C.S., 
100. 

June  16.  —  L'rd 
Telre,  50  ...  Miss 
Hawker  ("  Lanoe 
Falconer  "). 

June  20. — Dr. 
Walter  Ileadlam 
(Greek     scholar), 

44- 

June  21.  Mrs. 
P  u  d  d  i  c  o  m  b  e 
("Allen  Raine"),  57. 

June  24. — Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  U.S.A.,  72  ...  Dr.  Bertram 
Abrahams,  38  ...  Sir  William  Whiteway,  80. 

June  2O.  —  Sir  Arthur  llavelock,  64. 

June  29. — Sir  lulwi-.rd    .Malct.  71. 


///./  dom. 


Plwto^raph  liy\ 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Day. 

Bom  1836  ;  judge  iSSa-iQot ;  died  June  i3tb. 


The  Alaska- Yukon- Pacific  Exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  next  June  at  .Seattle,  is  described  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  I'rosser  in  the  World  To-day.  Twelve  exhibit 
palaces  will  form  the  main  part  of  the  Exposition. 
"  It  will  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  Exposition  of  its 
size  ever  heUl,  for  it  is  hoped  to  have  present  people 
from  every  country  that  faces  the  Pacific  and  many 
that  do  not."  The  same  magazine  gives  a  well 
illustrated  sketch  by  W.  W.  Atwood  of  Alaska  and  its 
wealth. 


&i 


LANGUAGES   AND   LETTER-WRITING. 


S' 


CHOOL"  (John  Murray.  6d.)  for  June  con- 
tains a  most  informing  paper  upon  the 
Continuation  Schools  in  Munich,  by  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner.  The  aim  of  these  seems  to  be  to 
inspire  the  dehght  that  springs  from  thoroughness  of 
work,  to  enUst  the  active  sympathy  of  employers,  and 
to  arrange  a  time-table  full,  and  yet  not  overburdened. 
Reading  the  article  from  end  to  end,  there  is  no 
mention  of  language  teaching,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek — there  is  no  time.  It  is  curious  that  the 
same  journal  contains  two  exceptionally  fine  papers 
upon  the  Esperanto  controversy,  pointing  out  that 
all  the  national  languages  are  too  difficult  and 
irregular  in  form  and  vocabulary  for  the  "  foreign  " 
masses  to  learn  at  home  from  books  for  practical  use 
— the  reverse  of  Esperanto. 

Mr.  Oswald  Sunderland,  of  Acock's  Green, 
Worcestershire,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  the  scholars'  international  correspondence, 
has  developed  a  system  of  "individual"  postal 
tuition,  which  his  friends  and  students  claim  to  result 
in  98  per  cent,  of  successes ;  his  fees  are  not  large, 
and  his  methods  are  good. 

The  well-known  Zes  Antiah's  PoUtiques  et  Litteraires 
has  now  a  ''  circle "  in  London,  and  occasionally  a 
soiree  takes  place.  For  information  write  to  M. 
Jacques  Patto,  8,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W.  The  issue 
of  June  2ist  has  a  delightful  account,  written  by 
Yvonne  de  Sarcy,  of  a  visit  to  Paris  paid  by  three 
hundred  English  students.  They  wanted  to  hear  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  and  the  entente  was  sealed  by  the  Eng- 
lish section  singing  "  God  Save  the  King." 

The  limit  within  which  exchanges  for  the  holidays 
can  be  arranged  is  very  close  now.  All  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Batchelor,  Grassendale, 
Southborne-on-Sea,  Hants. 

ESPERANTO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Esperanto 
Association  took  place  this  year  in  Edinburgh,  where 
every  arrangement  possible  was  made  by  Mr.  Warden, 
Mr.  Page,  and  the  group  members  for  the  success  of 
the  gathering  and  the  comiort  of  those  travelling 
there  to  take  part  in  it.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Scottish  National  Exhibition, 
and  on  Saturday,  June  6th,  some  1,400  people  were 
present.  The  Lord  Provost,  in  an  opening  speech, 
announced  that  the  School  Board  had  arranged  to 
teach  Esperanto  during  the  coming  winter,  and 
Mr.  Mann,  whose  speech  dealt  with  the  progress  of 
Esperanto,  said  that  whereas  in  1904  there  were  only 
116  groups  in  the  world,  there  are  now  900.  Germany 
then  had  three  groups,  now  it  has  seventy-five.  The 
rate  of  progress  is  much  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
Japan  has  some  4,000  members;  in  the  Philippines 
ten  groups  have  been  formed  in  one  year,  and 
Dr.  Yemans,  the  president  of  the  society,  who  was 
lately  in  London,  says  that  there,  where  the  dialects 


are  counted  by  tens,  Esperanto  is  an  untold  boon- 
Colonel  Pollen  told  some  delightful  stories  of  progress 
in  the  East  where  he  carried  the  Flag  (and  was  taxed 
for  it).  Our  Scottish  friends  had  printed  the  pro- 
gramme on  the  back  of  a  map  of  Edinburgh  ;  so  we 
had  the  words  of  the  songs  always  at  hand  as  well 
as  the  practical  information  as  to  where  they 
were  to  be  sung.  There  was  not  one  unoccu- 
pied minute  the  whole  of  the  \\'hitsun  week- 
end, and  our  hosts  lavished  hospitality  upon  their 
guests.  The  Monday  meetings  were  for  the  business 
of  the  association  ;  practically  the  same  officers  were 
re-appointed,  and  Leeds  settled  upon  as  the  place  for 
the  next  General  Meeting.  Some  600  Esperantists 
were  assembled  in  the  Exhibition — a  delightful  meet- 
ing place — the  only  cause  for  regret  being  that  there 
was  so  little  time  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  exhibits. 
The  Dresden  Congress. 

Dr.  Zamenhofs  exquisite  translation  of  Goethe's 
drama,  "  Ifigenio  en  Taurido,"  is  now  ready  (price 
2S.,  post  free,  of  the  British  Esperanto  Association, 
Museum  Station,  133,  High  Holborn).  If  any  witness 
were  needed  this  book  would  show  that  he  has  the 
soul  of  a  i)oet.  The  lines  run  sonorous  and  true  as  in 
the  original.  The  play  is  in  five  acts— the  actors  also 
are  five.  In  Dresden  Herr  Reicher  will  take  the 
I)art  of  King  Toas,  Fraulein  Reicher  that  of 
Iphigenia  ;  the  other  parts  will  be  played  by  actors 
from  the  Lessing  Theatre  in  Berlin  and  the  King's 
Theatre,  Dresden. 

The  Fourth  International  Esperanto  Congress 
opens  on  Sunday,  August  i6th,  with  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Catholic  Service  ;  lunch  in  the  Esperanto  Restaurant, 
which  will  seat  five  hundred ;  and  a  gathering  after- 
wards in  the  King's  Garden.  At  10.30  on  Monday 
morning  Dr.  Zamenhof  will  arrive  and  officially  open 
the  Congress.  Thence  onwards  gatherings,  business 
and  festive,  until  the  close  on  Saturday,  22nd. 

In  London,  Mr.  Harrison  Hill  is  storming  the 
artistic  world.  Esperanto  is  now  one  of  the  features 
of  his  humorous  musical  recitals,  and  at  a  recent 
entertainment  in  the  Steinway  Hall  he  sang  the 
Esperanto  version  of  his  famous  song  "  My  Juliet  "  and 
occupied  part  of  the  interval  with  a  recital  of  the 
blessing  Esperanto  will  be  to  the  world,  and  at  the  close 
propaganda  literature  was  eagerly  demanded  and 
supplied. 

Music  lovers  will  be  delighted  with  Miss  Schafer's 
charming  song-book,  containing  the  Esperanto  transla- 
tions of  or  adaptations  to  fifty  well-known  British 
melodies.  Its  price,  3  jd.  post  free,  makes  it  accessible 
to  all. 

Tra  la  Hondo  reminds  it  readers  that  with  the 
July  number  it  will  commence  its  fourth  year  of  work 
for  the  propaganda  of  Esperanto.  With  its  beautiful 
illustrations  and  original  articles  or  translations  from 
famous  authors  from  every  civilised  country,  it  is 
unique. 
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THE    SADDUCEES    IN    COUNCIL;    OR,    THE    PAN-ANGLICAN 

CONFERENCE    OF    1908.* 


L— THE  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS 
CHARACTER. 

THE    Pan-Anglican    Conference   has   come    and 
gone,  and  everyone  declares  that  it  has  been  a 
success,   a  great   success,  a  success,  according 
to  the   Daily  Telegraph,  "  beyond  the    most    daring 
dreams  of  its  promoters." 

NONCONFORMLST   TRIBUTES. 

The  Nonconformists  have  if  anything  exceeded  the 
Anglicans  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  satisfaction. 
The   British    Weekly   de- 
clared : — 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet 
what  practical  results  may  fol- 
low this  magnificent  and  in- 
spiring conference,  whose  pro- 
ceedings have  been  watched 
with  sympathy  by  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  To 
Christians  outside  the  Pan- 
Anglican  communion  this  Con- 
gress has  been  an  event  full  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

The  Chnstia?i  World 
says  that  the  Free 
Churches  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from  the 
proceedings.  "  In  all  the 
seven  sections  that  were 
simultaneously  at  work 
there  was  continuous  and 
intense  interest,  and  the 
educational  value  of  the 
presentation  of  every  side 
of  every  question  discussed 
is  incalculable." 

This  is  not  surprising. 
Because,  judging  from  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings 
— and  no  man  could  attend 
personally  to  more  than  a 
fraction  of  them — the  Pan- 
Anglican  Conference  is 
much    akin    in    spirit,    in 
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method,  and  alike  in  the  limitation  of  its  range  and 
the  breadth  of  its  outlook  to  the  Nonconformists  than 
to  the  Anglicans  as  they  have  hitherto  presented 
themselves  to  the  English  public. 

THE    SUPERIORITY    OF    PAN-ANGLICANISM. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  healthy  influence  of 

*  "  The  Guardian." 

"  The  Pan-Anglican  Papers."     (S.P.C.K.l 
"  The  Times  Reprint  of  Reports  of  Pan-Anglican  Conf,.Tence." 
"  Religion   and   Medicine."     Worcester,    McComb  and    Coriat    (Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.]. 


the  influx  of  Anglicans  who  are  not  Anglicans,  but 
who  are  Americans  or  Colonials.  They  come  from 
lands  free  from  the  shadow  of  State  Churchism.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  their  non-episcopal 
brethren  as  etjuals  instead  of  looking  down  ui)on  them 
as  pariahs.  Reared  in  the  free  air  of  communities 
where  "  go  as  you  please  "  is  the  recognised  rule  of 
all  Churches,  they  naturally  brought  a  very  diftlrt;nt 
atmosphere  to  that  which  stifles  the  Liberal  and  human 

sympathies  of  the  State 
Church  at  home.  Never 
were  bishops  and  parsons 
so  thick  on  the  ground  as 
in  London  last  month,  and 
never  was  the  distinctive 
Churchy  element  so  little 
in  evidence.  It  is  amaz- 
ing, it  is  almost  incredible 
to  read  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  the  Congress. 
When  King  Haakon  first 
came  to  Windsor  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  Nor- 
wegian crown,  he  had  to 
pinch  himself  every  now 
and  then  "  to  remind  me 
that  I  was  a  King."  ^Ve 
need  to  pinch  ourselves 
to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  is  an  Anglican  Con- 
ference. Here  and  there, 
as  the  Rev.  Ur.  Wilkinson, 
of  New  York,  remarked, 
you  may  come  upon  a 
parson  or  a  layman 
"  whose  habits,  whose 
demeanour,  whose  charac- 
ter and  bearing  seem 
musty,  dusty,  fusty  and 
distant,  don't-yer-know," 
but  this  familiar  tyjje  of 
the  Anglican  parson  in 
his  relations  to  Noncon- 
an     appearance     at     the 


[Russell  ami  Siois 

Bishop  Montgomery. 

One  of  the  Orgaiiisiiig  Secrutaiics  ol  the  Conference. 

formists    seldom 
Conference. 

A    SOCIETY 


put     ill 


FOR   DOING   GOOD. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  there  were  many  men  in 
gaiters  and  thousands  wearing  the  clerical  livery, 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  the  Conference  from 
any  undenominational  body  of  good  men  and  women 
meeting  together  for  the  discussion  of  any  broad 
question  of  philanthropy.  L'nitarians,  Jews,  Free- 
thinkers would  have  found  little  to  jar  their  religious 
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or  irreligious  sensibilities.  There  were  of  course  the 
traditional  phrases  habitually  used  by  clergymen,  but 
which  are  often  as  much  merely  from  the  lips  out- 
ward as  are  the  oaths  of  the  profaner  laity.  But  the 
general  impression  left  on  the  hearer  and  the  reader 
was  that  Dean  Stanley's  ideal  had  come  near 
being  realised,  and  the  once  proud  dogmatic 
sacerdotal  Anglican  Church  has  been  transformed 
into  a  Society  for  Doing  Good.  "  Plenty  of  good 
works,"  said  a  Buddhist  visitor,  "  excellent  good 
works — a  wonderful  machine.  But  when  is  it  going 
to  apply  itself  to  Religion  ?  "  Probably  much  the 
same  criticism  would  be  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or  indeed  by  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Anglican 
Communion,  to  whom  tiie  niceties  of  ritual,  the 
fripperies  of  vestment,  the  formulae  of  dogma,  or  the 
peculiariiies  of  ecclesiastical  government  constitute 
Religion.  The  Apostle  James  would  not  have  found 
the  Conference  irreligious,  nor  would  his  Master, 
although  mayhap  He  might  have  found  in  it  more 
oi  the  spirit  of  Alartha,  who  was  cumbered  with  much 
serving,  than  of  Mary,  who  sat  meekly  at  His  feet. 
But  so  strenuous  was  the  insistence  upon  works,  so 
significant  the  absence  of  stress  upon  theology,  save 
in  the  abstract  idealised  form  of  devotion  to  the 
character  and  person  of  Christ,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  truth  as  well  as  the 
humour  of  the  remark  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ruperts- 
land,  who  told  the  Conference  that  a  man  came  to 
him  one  day  and  said  :  "  There  are  so  many  '  isms  ' 
nowadays.  I  think  I  will  give  up  religion  and  join 
the  Episcopal  Church."  If  the  spirit  that  prevailed 
in  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  were  to  dominate 
every  parsonage  in  England,  many  people  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  friend  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rupertsland. 

THE    FIVE    DEADLY    SINS    OF     THE    ANGLICAN    CHURCH. 

What  have  been  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  Anglican 
Church  ?  What  have  been  the  sins  which  have 
driven  the  majority  of  the  English-speaking  race  out- 
side its  communion  ?  Pride,  arrogance,  intolerance, 
and  a  lordly  assumption  of  superiority,  at  once 
Pharisaic  and  social,  come  first.  Next  comes  the 
spirit  of  professional  sacerdotalism,  which  regards  the 
clergy  as  if  they  were  the  Church  and  ignores  the 
laity.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Anglican 
Church  has  always  been  the  handmaid  of  reaction, 
the  apologist  and  champion  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  might  be  reckoned  upon  as  an  even  more 
constant  quantity  in  opposing  progressive  legislation 
than  the  publicans  themselves.  Fourthly,  it  has  been 
about  the  most  retrograde  of  all  Churches  with  regard 
to  women.  Fifthly,  it  has  never  been  worth  a  red 
cent  as  a  force  on  the  side  of  peace.  Whenever  the 
crisis  comes,  the  Anglican  clergy  may  be  reckoned 
upon,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  as  priests  of 
Aloloch.  This  statement,  which  may  be  regarded  by 
Churchmen  as  over-coloured  and  by  non-Churchmen 
as  inadequate,  does  at  least  represent,  in  caricature  if 


you    like,   the   faults  which    are  alleged    against  the 
Church  of  England. 

ALL    CONFESSED    SAVE    ONE. 

What  do  we  find  at  the  Pan- Anglican  Conference? 
Instead  of  persisting  in  these  faults,  the  note  of  the 
Conference  was  that  of  humble  confession  and  avoid- 
ance. Only  with  regard  to  the  last  was  there  a  failure 
to  reform.  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  immediately  before 
the  Conference  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pilgrims,  addressed 
to  the  Bishops  a  serious  and  timely  appeal  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  international  peace.  But 
he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  Pan- 
Anglican  Conference,  which  had  much  to  say  upon 
niost  things,  was  dumb  on  a  subject  in  which,  as  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  they  were  specially  interested. 

(l)    ITS    ATTITUDE    TO    NONCONFORMISTS. 

With  that  exception  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference 
was  so  reasonable  and  so  liberal  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  it  really  represented  Anglicanism.  Instead 
of  the  old  exclusiveness  and  of  the  repulsive  arrogance 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  there  was  a  welcome  readi- 
ness to  recognise  the  Christianity  of  non-Episcopalian 
Christians.  Some  of  the  speakers  even  held  up 
Nonconformists  to  admiration  and  exhorted  Church- 
men to  emulate  their  good  works.  The  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  declared  that  "  If  God  had  given  them  the 
truth  He  had  given  it  also  to  others,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  all  would  find  a  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Not  till  then  would  they  all  be 
what  God  intended  them  to  be." 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  eloquent  sermon  in 
the  Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  said  :  "This 
great  gathering  of  Anglicans  throughout  the  world,  by 
its  splendid  unity  and  comprehensiveness,  has  lifted 
the  imagination  to  an  even  greater  unity  which  shall 
one  day  comprise  every  Christian  who  bows  the  knee 
to  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world." 

5so  doubt  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
Americans  and  Colonials,  who  are  constantly 
reminded  that  they  are  only  a  small  section  of  the 
Christian  Church.  One  Christian  in  every  four  in 
the  United  States  is  a  Methodist.  There  are  more 
Methodists  than  Anglicans  among  English-speaking 
men  and  women  at  this  moment.  At  home  the 
Anglican  constantly  forgets  this.  In  Britain  oversea 
and  in  the  United  States  the  fact  is  too  conspicuous  to 
be  ignored.  Of  course  the  influence  of  these  more 
Christian  Anglicans  has  only  been  temporary,  and  the 
English  Anglicans  will  soon  relapse. 

"  Major  R.  Chester-Master,  formerly  Resident 
Commissioner  and  Commandant- General  of  Rhodesia, 
said  he  had  heard  a  lot  about  the  native  races  and 
brothers  ;  but  he  desired  to  point  out  that  whether 
they  called  the  native  Christians  brothers  or  not,  they 
did  not  care  to  receive   them  as  brothers-in-law." 

That,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  pretty  much  the  attitude 
of  the  Anglicans  with  regard  to  Nonconformists. 
Brothers  in  Christ  by  all  means,  but  brothers  in  the 
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pulpit,  no — not  if  they  can  help  it.  The  American 
Anglicans  have  accepted  the  principle  of  an  open 
pulpit.  There  was  not  a  voice  raised  by  an  English 
Anglican  in  favour  of  a  change  which  would  be  as 
simple  as  significant  of  the  sincerity  of  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  Christianity  of  non-Episcopalians. 

(2)    THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE    LAITY. 

The  speakers  at  the  Conference  were  almost  to  a 
man  in  favour  of  recognising  the  rights  of  the  laity 
and  in  condemning  the  autocracy  of  the  parson.  The 
Bishop  of  Stepney  declared  that  a  greater  danger  to 
the  Church  than  sacerdotalism  was  "  parsonism  " — 
the  rule  of  one  man,  whatever  might  be  thought  and 
decided  by  his  parishioners.  He  believed  that  the 
antidote  to  whatever  was  dangerous  in  what  was  called 


(3)    ITS    DUTY    IX    SOCIAL    REFORM. 

As  to  social  reform,  the  Conference  was  almost  as 
Radical  as  the  Free  Church  Congress.  The  old 
English  Anglicans  must  have  shuddered  as  they  heard 
their  American  and  Colonial  brethren  denounce  the 
failure  of  the  Church  to  demand  prohibition.  On 
social  questions  there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
sympathise— within  limits — with  Socialism,  and  to 
accept  Miss  Constance  Smith's  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  Church.  Invoking  the  support  of  the 
Church  for  the  crusade  against  sweating,  she  said  : 
"  This  national  evil  must  have  a  national  remedy,  and 
the  aroused  national  conscience  must  find  expression 
in  law.  Doubtless  there  were  difficulties  to  be  faced, 
but  if  the  nation  hesitated,  should  not  the  Church 
encourage  the  State  ?     What  was  the  Church  here  for 
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Tne  Primate  of  All  Canada.  The  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  The  Archbiihop  of  Sydney. 

THREE    REPRESENTATIVE    DIGNITARIES    FROM    THE    COLONIES, 

{From  photographs  by  Russell  and  Sons.) 


"  sacerdotalism  "  was  not  so  much  to  depreciate  the 
priesthood  of  the  clergy  as  to  elevate  and  dignify  the 
priesthood  of  the  laity. 

The  need  of  encouraging  the  laity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Church  was  frequently  insisted 
upon.  The  Rev.  Herbert  Kelly  (Kelham)  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  only  a  layman  knew  what  lay 
Christianity  meant,  and  only  a  layman  could  convert 
a  layman.  To  the  laity  belonged  the  Church,  and 
until  they  took  it  out  of  the  clergy's  hands  and  made 
it  their  own  Church  no  very  great  advance  could  be 
made. 

Note  also  the  significnnt  fact  that  Sir  Morgan 
Crofton  spoke  as  a  representative  of  Ireland,  where, 
owing  to  the  Church  being  disestablished,  the  govern- 
ment was  democratic,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  laity 
very  real  I 


but  to  face  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  them  ?  The 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  noblest  kind  of 
alliance  between  Church  and  State — the  Church 
inspiring  and  the  State  executing." 

A  Church  like  that  would  be  a  very  different  kind 
of  a  Church  from  that  with  which  England  has  been 
familiar.  Otherwise  the  Liberation  Society  would 
never  have  come  into  existence. 

(4)    THE    POSITION    OF    WOMEN. 

As  to  the  position  of  women,  the  Conference  was 
a  splendid  vindication  of  the  practice  of  the  Quakers 
— two  hundred  years  behind  time.  Women  were 
everywhere,  and  they  spokr  about  everything.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  frankly  confessed  that  the 
Anglican  Church  had  failed  in  its  duty  to  women. 
He  said  : — 

A   new  age  had  j;ivcn  the  Church  a  new  wonianhoqd.     Was 
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the  Church  making  the  full  use  of  its  new  opportunities  ?  How 
did  the  Church  recognise  it,  and  where  was  the  ministry  of 
women  actually  represented  in  the  Church  system?  Surely 
here    they    touched   a    weak   spot.       The    Church   had    grown 

accustomed  to  re- 
gard women  as 
the  willing  drudges 
of  the  clergy,  and 
it  was  a  new  idea 
to  think  of  them 
as  officers  in  the 
Church.  Want  of 
recognition  meant 
enfeebled  member- 
ship, and  thus 
w  o  m  e  n's  work 
tended  to  drift 
apart  from  the 
actual  diocesan  or- 
ganisation of  the 
Church. 

Mrs.  Creigh- 
ton,  who  was 
the  most  con- 
spicuous woman 
speaker  at  the 
Conference, 
said : — 

She  thought  the 
clergy  preferred  a 
subservient  spirit 
in  women  and  did 
not  make  it  easy 
for  women  of  independent  views  and  exceptional  gifts  to  work 
with  them,  with  the  result  that  women  turned  elsewhere  to  find 
a  field  for  their  activities,  not  liking  the  atmosphere  that  hung 
about  Church  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  undeterred  by  the  fears 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Kingston  that  "  the  co-operation 
of  men  and  women  in  Church  work  might  lead  to  the 
close  intermingling  of  the  sexes  and  the  possibility  of 
unsuitable  marriages  resulting,"  declared  that  there 
were  four  stages  with  regard  to  women's  work  in  the 
Churches  :  First,  there  was  the  utilisation,  then  came 
the  recognition,  next  the  organisation,  and  now  the 
realisation  of  the  necessity  for  training. 

Notable  also  was  the  brave  word  spoken  by  Canon 
Weston,  Bishop  designate  of  Zanzibar.  He  said  the 
Church  might  do  much  to  further  the  development  of 
Church  life  out  there  if  she  were  to  attack  openly  and 
in  organised  form  the  Europeans  who  regarded  black 
women  as  their  lawful  prey.  The  sanctity  of  woman- 
hood was  at  present  preached  only  for  white  women. 
Let  all  be  made  equal  in  this  respect. 

BIBLICAL    CRITICISM    AND    MISSIONS. 

There  is  one  other  significant  thing  to  be  mentioned 
about  the  Conference,  and  that  was  its  readiness  to 
listen  to  plain  truth  about  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  from  which  ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
any  Anglican  Conference  would  have  recoiled  with 
horror. 

Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt  said  frankly,  "  We  have 
found  out  ihat  the  science  of  the  Bible  is  antiquated,  its 
history  not  essentially  different  in  kind  or  in  accuracy 
from  other  old  chronicles,  and  its  ethics  and  its  theo- 


logy only  suited  for  the  stage  of  development  at  which 
the  various  writers  had  arrived." 

And  the  Conference  cheered  a  Japanese  convert 
when  he  told  them  "  Confucianism  and  Buddhism 
were  still  the  moral  basis  of  all  the  Far  East.  To 
call  those  two  great  teachings  by  the  name  of  heathen 
or  pagan  teaching  was  not  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  It  was  cutting  away  the  knot  they  could 
not  untie.  By  comparing  them  with  Christianity  and 
admitting  the  common  elements  in  all  three,  and 
pointing  out  the  unique  character  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  and  then  to  lead  them  up  to  the  Higher 
Light,  was  the  most  desirable  way." 

A    HOPE    OF    THE    REUNION    OF    CHRISTENDOM. 

So  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  may  be  welcomed 
as  a  sign  of  good  omen  for  better  things  to  come. 
As  the  Guardian  remarked  : — 

A  feature  of  the  Congress  for  which  we  are  deeply  thankful 
is  the  spirit  of  sympathy  with  Christians  not  now  in  communion 
with  ourselves,  which  was  displayed  by  speakers  and  hearers 
alike.  The  resolutions  of  good-will  which  were  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  representative  Nonconformist  assemblies  were  an 
indication  that  such  a  spirit  is  felt  outside  our  •  own  borders. 
An  entente  cordiale  is  often  the  prelude  to  an  alliance,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  first  movements  towards  a  closer  spiritual 
fellowship  among  English-speaking  Christians  have  been  thus 
suggested. 

II.— THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE   SADDUCEES. 

The  Conference  to  which  such  high  praise  has  been 
deservedly  given  was  nevertheless  a  Council  of  the 
Sadducees.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Pan- 
Anglicans  in  saying  this,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  latest  authority, 
viz.,  Hastings'  "  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospels,"  whose  article  on  Sadducees  is  signed 
by  Joseph  Mitchell.  The  description  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  gives  of  the  Sadducees  applies  more 
closely  to  an  Anglican  conference  pure  and  simple 
than  to  the  Pan-Anglican,  where  the  aristocratic 
atmosphere  of  the  Established  Church  is  modified  by 
the  freer  breezes  from  the  democratic  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  But  in  the  essential  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Sadducees,  the  Pan-Anglicans  and 
the  Anglicans  are  much  the  same. 

WHO    WERE    THE    SADDUCEES? 

The  following  description  needs  hardly  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word  to  be  accepted  as  a  word-picture  of 
Anglicans  as  they  were  revealed  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference : — 

The  chief  outstanding  feature  of  the  Sadducees  was  probably 
their  conservatism.  They  stood  by  the  established  position, 
held  by  the  old  points  of  view,  and  rejected  everything  that 
partook  of  the  nature  of  novelty.  They  were  priests,  but  priests 
of  aristocratic  family,  and  as  such  their  duties  were  political  as 
well  as  religious.  Brought  into  close  contact  with  their  Gentile 
rulers,  their  political  interests  tended  to  thrust  the  religious  into 
the  background.  Their  aim  was  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  a 
secular  institution,  rather  than  the  purity  of  the  nation  as  a  reli- 
gious community.  As  sober,  practical  statesmen,  representative 
of  moderate  Jewish  opinion,  they  entertained  no  extravagant 
notions  of  the  coming  high  position  or  brilliant  future  of  Israel. 
And  being  themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances,  they  were 
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satisfied  with  the  present  and  felt  no  need  of  a  future  rectifica- 
tion in  the  interests  of  justice. 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  doctrines  are  usually  classed  under 
three  heads: — (i)  They  denied  the  resurrection,  personal  im- 
mortality, and  retribution  in  a  future  life.  From  their  material- 
istic and  worldly  point  of  view  they  felt  no  need  of  a  future  life 
to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  of  the  present.  (2)  They 
denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  This  was  scarcely 
the  position  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  their  worldly  common 
sense  and  general  culture  were  bound  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  fantastic  products  of  the  Pharisaic  imagination  in  the  wild 
extravagance  of  its  angelology  and  demonology.  (3)  They 
denied  fore-ordination  and  the  supremacy  of  fate,  and  upheld 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  maintaining  "  that  good  and 
evil  are  at  the  choice  of  man,  who  can  do  the  one  or  the  other 
at  his  discretion."  They  felt  no  special  need  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  order  their  life,  and  claimed  that  whatever  they 
possessed  was  due  to  their  own  efforts.  Generally,  it  may  be 
said  that,  after  the  manner  of  an  aristocracy,  they  resented  any 
attempt  to  impose  on  them  an  excess  of  legal  strictness,  and  that 
advanced  religious  views  were  on  the  one  hand  superfluous  to 
their  worldly-mindedness  and  on  the  other  inadmissible  by  their 
higher  culture  and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  : — 

There  is  no  record  of  any  Sadducee  being  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  before  long  they  were  only  a  memory 
hazy  and  indistinct. 

Absit  omen  / 

THEIR   RESEMBLANCE    TO   THE   ANGLICANS. 

The  distinctive  note  of  the  Sadducee  was  his  reso- 
lute refusal  to  recognise  as  a  fact  governing  the  life  of 
man  on  this  earth  the  continuity  of  his  existence 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Anglicans,  of  course,  nomi- 
nally recognise  the  truth  that  death  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  But  practically,  judging 
from  their  speeches  at  the  Conference,  this  has  ceased 
to  weigh  with  them.  They  are  on  this  question  if  not 
Sadducees,  then  Agnostics.  If  they  think  about  the 
matter  at  all,  they  appear  to  regard  the  subject  as  one 
which  has  ceased  to  influence  the  conduct  of  man. 
This,  alas  !  is  not  less  true  of  many  Nonconformists, 
as  I  told  the  Free  Church  Congress  at  Southport  this 
year. 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P.,  in  speaking  of  the 
controversy  concerning  conduct,  alluded  to  the  ideal 
which  repudiated  supernatural  sanctions,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  man  had  too  long  trained  his 
thoughts  to  an  impossible  heaven  beyond  the  grave. 
The  reaction  from  that  "  impossible  heaven  beyond 
the  grave "  has  been  that  the  whole  of  the  appeal 
made  by  the  Pan-Anglican  speakers  is  based  upon 
arguments  whose  force  is  drawn  from  man's  life  on 
this  earth.  Probably  every  Pan-Anglican  would  have 
declared  that  he  believed  in  life  after  death,  but  as 
most  of  them  would  equally  have  avowed  their  belief 
in  the  utterly  incredible  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  mere  expressions  of  belief  do  not  count 
for  much.  What  is  important  is  not  what  a  man  says 
he  believes, but  what  he  actually  proves  that  he  believes 
by  his  actions.  And  if  anything  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  pulpit  and  platform 
discourses  of  the  Pan-Anglicans,  it  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  considered  useful  or  expedient  to  endeavour  to 
control  human  condyct  here  by  considerations  as  to 


the  effect  which  action  in  time  is  likely  to  have  upon 
life  in  eternity.  Heaven  and  Hell  have  ceased  to  be 
motive  forces  with  mankind.  The  Church  preached 
so  long  utterly  archaic  and  impossible  theories  of  the 
future  state  that  Hell  ceased  to  aff"right  or  Heaven  to 
attract.  But  the  solid  underlying  truth  that  our  life 
after  death  is  absolutely  governed  by  the  life  we  live 
here,  and  that  what  we  do  here  has  consequences  which 
dominate  our  weal  or  our  woe  in  the  next  world,  has 
become  so  vague  to  most  men  that  the  pulpit  seldom 
or  never  relies  upon  it  as  an  argument  wherewith  to 
dissuade  men  from  evil-doing  or  to  incite  them  to 
good  deeds. 

NO    REAL    FAITH    IN   THE    FUTURE   STATE. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Hell  and  Heaven  as  working 
forces  in  the  world  is  the  great  duty  that  lies  before 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Pan-Anglican  Conference 
did  not  show  even  a  glimmering  perception  of  its 
importance.  The  first  step  towards  such  a  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  scientific  demonstration  of  the  persistence 
of  personality  after  death.  Until  that  is  done  the 
modern  man  will  not  regard  his  after-death  chances 
with  serious  consideration.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Amory  Bradford  gave  some  sound  advice  last  month 
to  the  students  of  Hackney  College.  Jesus,  he  said, 
to  whom  the  Pan-x\nglicans  made  passionate  expres- 
sions of  devotion,  made  much  of  the  unseen  world. 
Dr.  Bradford  thought  the  Psychical  Researchers  were 
doing  more  practical  Christian  work  than  the  theo- 
logical colleges.  He  said  : — "  I  think  the  Churches 
should  appoint  a  committee  of  scholars  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  holding  communion 
with  those  who  dwell  in  the  unseen  and  report  from 
time  to  time.  The  people  are  waiting  for  light 
on  this  subject.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  a  minister  who 
blindly  accepts  what  has  been  taught  him,  and  never 
attempts  to  find  out  the  truth  for  himself" 

NO    FAITH    IN   THE    SUPERNATURAL. 

The  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  so-called 
dead  is  only  one  phase  of  a  subject  the  importance  of 
which  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  failctl  to  recog- 
nise. It  was  almost  entirely  blind  to  the  supernatural 
side  of  life.  Yet  Christianity,  like  all  other  religions, 
is  based  on  the  supernatural.  It  postulates  the  possi- 
bility of  the  disciples  working  miracles  of  healing  by 
their  reliance  upon  the  divine  but  invisible  power 
which  can  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  faith.  To  be 
able  to  heal  the  sick  was  one  of  the  first  credentials 
by  which  the  Early  Christians  convinced  the  heathen 
world  that  they  were  in  touch  with  Deity.  The  Pan- 
Anglicans — and  in  this  the  Free  Churchmen  are  quite 
as  bad— shrink  like  very  Sadducees  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  immanence  of  the  divine  thaumaturgic 
power  amongst  men.  The  Conference  devoted  one 
morning  sitting  to  hearing  two  papers  read  on  Chris- 
tian Science  and  to  listening  to  some  more  or  less 
unedifying  comments  on  the  subject  by  speakers  but 
ill-(iualified  by  knowledge  or  experience  to  discu.ss 
the  question.     The  Chairman  summed   up  the  dis- 
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cussion  Sadducee  fashion  by  recommending  anyone 
who  felt  sick  to  consult  a  doctor,  omitting  to  say, 
however,  what  should  be  done  in  those  cases  when 
the  doctor  is  beaten. 

THE    HEALERS    OF    BOSTON. 

Of  all  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  seven  sections 
of  the  Conference  there  is  not  one  comparable  to 
this  for  its  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  herein  do  we  perceive  the  religion  of 
the  future  beginning  to  manifest  itself  by  the  same 
evidences  which  served  as  credentials  for  the  religion 
of  the  first  century.  Renan  shrewdly  remarked  that 
if  the  religion  of  the  future  were  in  our  midst  we 
should  fail  to  recognise  it.  The  Pan-Anglicans  cer- 
tainly showed  no  instinct  of  insight  into  the  newer  reli- 
gious forces  which  are  dominating  the  new  century. 

Among  the  papers  read  before  the  Conference 
none  were  worthy  of  more  attentive  study  than  that 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McComb,  of  the 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  Dr.  McComb  is  not  a 
Christian  Scientist,  because  he  is  both  a  Christian  and 
a  man  of  science.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  to  him  the  founder 
of  a  curious  superstition.  But  he  cannot  deny  that 
she  has  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  world  the  lost 
gift  of  healing.  'I'he  practice  of  what  may  be  described 
as  a  scientific  and  Christian  method  of  healing  the 
sick  began  two  years  ago  at  Bo-ston.  It  achieved 
such  results  that  it  soon  spread  as  far  west  as 
Chicago,  where  it  secured  the  hearty  support  of 
ministers  of  all  denominations.  It  is  destined 
to  spread  throughout  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  nor  can  anyone  say  where  its  progress  will  be 
arrested.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  this  discovery, 
so  imm  nse  the  consequences  which  will  follow  its 
utilisati.  i  by  the  Christian  Church,  that  I  lay  before 
r.iy  readers  the  gist  of  the  new  teaching  extracted 
from  the  book  "  Religion  and  Medicine,"  which  has 
just  been  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co. 

THE    REVIVAL    OF    THE    MINLSIRY    OF    HEALING. 

"  Back  to  Christ "  is  the  watchword  of  the  Church 
to-day.  Back  to  Christ  !  But  Christ  was  emphati- 
cally a  healer.  He  cast  out  devils  and  He  did  cures. 
He  was  the  Great  Physician.  If,  therefore,  "  Back  to 
Christ "  is  to  be  the  word  of  command,  we  must 
somehow  revive  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus.  The 
Church,  as  usual,  halts  and  lingers  behind.  The 
revival  of  the  ministry  of  healing,  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  modern  America,  did 
not  begin  m  the  orthodox  Churches.  It  sprang  up 
outside  in  a  soil  prepared  by  spiritualism,  mesmerism, 
and  the  study  of  occultism.  ]\Irs.  Eddy  has  founded 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  sect  upon  the  power  of  heal- 
ing. A  score  of  New  Thouij;ht  societies  teach  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter.  The  reality  of  the  cures 
effected  by  these  outside  adventurers  is  indisputable. 
There  is  much  exaggeration,  no  doubt.  Conclusive 
evidence  is  lacking  in  some  cases  ;  but  no  honest 
inquirer  can  deny  that  both  Christian  Science  and  the 


Modern  Thought  people  do  constantly  heal  the  sick. 
Therein  lies  the  secret  of  their  strength. 

HEALING   A    CHRISTIAN    DUTY. 

The  authors  of  "  Religion  and  Medicine "  say, 
"  The  new  religious  movement  has  spoken  a  lan- 
guage so  foreign  to  cultivated  ears,  its  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  is  so  false,  and  it  is  so  obviously  com- 
mitted to  errors,  illusions,  aberrations  of  every  sort, 
that  the  intelligent  have  been  disposed  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  in  contempt  and  to  ignore  it." — ("  Religion 
and  Medicine,"  p.  8.)  Dr.  McComb  and  Dr. 
Worcester,  although  intelligent,  did  not  shrug  their 
shbulders  in  contempt.  Being  of  a  scientific  turn 
of  mind  they  set  themselves  to  study  this  strange 
phenomenon.  And  as  the  result  of  their  studies 
they  arrived  at  a  clear  conviction  that  the 
Christian  Church  inherited  the  gift  of  healing  from 
the  Healer  its  founder,  that  it  need  never  have  lost 
this  gift,  that  it  can  at  any  moment  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  this  divine  inheritance,  and  that  unless  it  does 
so  it  will  fail  in  its  mission.  "  One  cause  of  the 
Church's  present  weakness  is  that  the  Church  has 
mutilated  the  Christian  religion,  retaining  with  some 
degree  of  faith  Christ's  message  to  the  soul,  but  reject 
ing  with  unbelief  His  ministry  to  the  body." — (P.  380.) 

THE    GENESIS    OF    THE    E.MANUELITES. 

Thereupon  he,  with  his  colleagues,  medical  and 
clerical,  set  to  work  to  see  what  they  could  do  to 
revive  the  Ministry  of  Healing  in  his  own  Church, 
the  Emanuel  Church  of  Boston.  In  1905  they 
began  tentatively  by  founding  a  class  for  treating 
tuberculosis  in  the  homes  of  the  patients.  They 
found  that  by  flooding  the  patient  with  the  moral 
forces  arising  from  friendship,  encouragement,  faith, 
and  hope,  besides  giving  him  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment, they  could,  without  removing  him  from  his 
slum  environment,  achieve  as  good  results  as  those 
attained  in  the  best  sanatoria.  This  experience 
encouraged  them  to  try  a  further  experiment,  and  in 
1906  the  AV^ork  of  Healing  was  begun  in  the  Emanuel 
Church.  The  results  of  that  experiment  have  been 
such  that  Dr.  Worcester  confidently  predicts  that 
"  within  five  years  contemporary  evidence  will  be 
offered  which  will  change  the  attitude  of  the  civilised 
world  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  "  Act  of  Healing." — 
(P.  380.) 

THE    LIMITATION    OF    THEIR    ENDEAVOURS. 

The  experimenters  began  by  limiting  their  efforts 
to  cases  where  there  was  no  organic  disease.  Therein 
they  cut  themselves  off  at  once  from  the  Christian 
Scientists,  who  deny  that  disease  exists,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic.  Still  more  radical  was  their 
dissent  from  Mrs.  Eddy  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
doctors.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  unbelief 
to  consult  a  physician,  the  Emanuelite  Healers  from 
the  very  first  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
faculty.  They  secured  in  advance  the  promise  of  the 
sU|-port  and  co-operation  of  the  leading  neurologists 
in  New  England.    Able  physicians  have  given  their 
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co-operation  and  advice,  and  no  case  is  taken  in  hand 
for  healing  by  reHgious  methods  until  it  has  been 
reported  upon  and  recommended  for  treatment  by 
a  competent  medical  authority.  The  Healers  confine 
their  attention  to  functional  nervous  disorders,  most 
of  which  spring  from  moral  causes  and  produce  moral 
efifects.  and  being  moral  maladies  require  moral 
treatment. — (P.  5.) 

WHAT   THE   CHRISTFAN    SCIENTISTS    DO. 

The  Emanuelites  donot  love  the  Christian  Scientists, 
but  the  former  frankly  acknowledge  the  success  which 
the  latter  have  achieved.     Dr.  Worcester  says  : — 

Christian  Science  does  unquestionably  bestow  certain  great 
benefits  on  believers.  It  makes  men  happy,  it  improves 
tempers,  and  frequently  weans  men  from  evil  habits  ;  it  can 
reduce  or  remove  pain,  it  cures  certain  types  of  disease,  and  it 
gives  courage  to  endure  those  which  it  cannot  heal.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  present,  and  its  eftects  are  direct,  practical  and 
immediate. — (P.  12.) 

What  the  Emanuelites  claim  is  that  they  can  do 
all  the  Christian  Scientists  do,  and,  what  is  more,  can 
explain  how  they  do  it  in  terms  which  would  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  most  sceptical  scientist. 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE    OF    HEALING. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Boston  Healers  is 
that — 

For  every  event  in  the  mind  there  is  an  event  in  the  body, 
that  the  simplest  emotion  or  thought  is  accompanied  by  an 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  and  that  no  good  or  evil  can 
come  to  man  which  does  not  affect  the  whole  man,  body,  soul 
and  spirit. — (P.  379.) 

In  many  cases  to  heal  the  body  you  must  heal  the 
soul.  In  all  cases  the  influence  of  the  mind  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  disease.  If  in  many  cases 
this  alone  will  suffice  for  a  cure,  in  all  it  will  be  help- 
ful. And  as  a  contributory  influence  making  for 
health  there  is  nothing  like  religion  that  is  based  on 
faith  in  a  loving,  healing  God.  Fear  is  a  cause  of 
disease  and  a  great  obstacle  to  recovery  ;  Faith  is  a 
source  of  courage  and  of  confidence.  As  Matthew 
Arnold  has  well  observed  :  "  The  bringer  of  light  and 
happiness,  the  calmer  and  pacifier,  or  invigorator  and 
stimulator,  is  one  of  the  chiefest  of  doctors.  Such  a 
doctor  is  Jesus." — ("  Literature  and  Dogma,"  pp.  135- 
6.)  Worry  is  the  greatest  producer  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  worry  is  due  to  practical  atheism. 

THE    THERAPEUTIC    VALUE    OF    FAITH. 

The  healing  power  of  faith  is  proved  even  in  cases 
where  the  faith  is  false.  "  A  superstitious  faith  may 
and  does  work  physiological  blessing.  Faith  is  a 
joyous  emotion.  Any  object  which  excites  it  pro- 
foundly affects  the  unconscious  bodily  functions.  It 
sets  the  body  at  ease,  and  thus  enables  the  functions 
to  be  carried  on  calmly  and  normally.  Such  is  the 
powereven  of  a  blind  or  a  credulous  faith.'" — ("  Religion 
and  Medicine,"  p.  294.)  At  the  present  day  mental 
healing  cults  which  reject  Christianity  ''  heal  the  sick 
and  dissipate  various  kinds  of  miseries." — (P.  360.) 
Religion,  even  if  false  in  many  of  its  dogmas,  is  a  dis- 
tinct power  for  good  in  certain  types  of  trouble.  \ 
false  religion  may  or  may  not  save  the  soul.      It  un- 


doubtedly helps  to  save  the  body  from  disease. 
How  much  more  efficacious  then  must  true  religion  be  ? 
Christianity  was  for  centuries  chiefly  known  as  a 
healing  religion.  "  The  sovereign  cure  for  worry," 
says  Professor  James,  "  is  religious  faith."  The  same 
authority  declares  that  "  if  any  medical  facts  can  be 
considered  to  stand  firm,  it  is  that  in  certain  environ- 
ments prayer  may  contribute  to  recovery  and  should 
be  encouraged  as  a  therapeutic  measure." — (P.  309.) 

THE    FUNCTION    OF    PRAYER. 

We  now  come  to  the  central  core  of  the  Healers' 
doctrine.  They  believe  that  "  Prayer  in  the  idea  of 
Christ  puts  in  motion  a  power  which  operates  with 
something  of  the  certainty  with  which  a  natural  energy 
acts."  \\niat  is  that  force?  It  is  the  will  of  God 
which  finds  expression  in  that  tendency  towards 
health  which  used  to  be  called  the  vis  fticdicatrix  of 
nature.  Tennyson  said: — "  Prayer  is  like  opening  a 
sluice  between  the  great  ocean  and  our  little  channels 
when  the  great  sea  gathers  itself  and  flows  in  at  full 
tide." — (Tennyson's  "Memoir," vol.  i.,  p.  324.)  A  more 
helpful  illustration  to  enable  us  to  understand  their 
conception  of  the  universe  is  that  every  man  can  be 
switched  on  to  the  central  cable  which  is  fed  from  the 
primal  source  of  all  energy,  the  Power  House  of  the 
Universe,  which  we  call  God.  Prayer,  by  inducing  a 
passive  receptive  attitude,  opens  the  mind  to  the 
inflow  of  the  divine  force  to  bless  and  heal.  Our 
souls  exist  in  God  as  thoughts  exist  in  our  mind,  and 
the  world  may  be  so  ordered  that  a  strong  desne  may 
give  a  particular  direction  and  energy  to  the  Divine 
will  to  heal,  as  it  is  so  ordered  as  to  enable  us  to  give 
a  particular  energy  and  concentration  to  the  spiritual 
energy  that  penetrates  all  space. 

THE    SWITCH    SUGGESTION. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  very  well.  But  where  is 
the  swiich  ?  The  Healers  tell  us  that  they  have  found 
it  in  the  u.se  of  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  upon 
the  subconscious  mind.  The  branch  line  from  the 
central  cable  is  the  subconscious,  not  the  conscious 
mind.  To  get  at  it  you  need  to  use  either  meditation 
or  natural  sleep. 

The  discovery  of  the  subconscious  mind  and  its 
marvellous  activities  is  regarded  by  ihem  as  almost 
the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times.  "  Our  sub- 
conscious mind  acts  through  the  instrumentality  of 
our  whole  nervous  system,  both  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic.  Through  this  complex  mechanism  it 
can  effect  important  changes  in  our  physical  func- 
tions.— (P.  41.) 

THE    SUBCON.SCIOUS    .MIND. 

The  Emanuelites  think  very  highly  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind — more  highly,  I  am  afraid,  than  it 
altogether  deserves.  For  they  regard  it  as  a  normal 
[)art  of  our  spiritual  nature  which  is  purer,  more 
sensitive  to  good  and  evil  than  our  conscious  mind. — 
(P.  42).  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  it  is  credulous  to  the  last  degree,  obeying 
with  automatic    fidelity  the    suggestions    made  to   it 
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from  without.  In  the  use  of  their  knowledge  of  its 
docility  and  credulity  lies  the  secret  of  the  Emanuel 
school.  Great  is  tiie  power  of  suggestion  ;  not  less 
great  is  the  power  of  auto-suggestion.  Add  to  these 
the  careful  cultivation  of  systematic  actions  breeding 
good  habits.  Use  them  all  in  an  atmosphere  of 
rehgious  faith,  earnest  prayer  and  a  brotherly  help- 
fulness, and  you  effect  cures  of  cases  which  medical 
science  could  not  accomplish.  They  have  done  it ; 
they  are  doing  it ;  and  what  they  do  can  be  done  by 
good  men  and  women  everywhere.  Is  it  not  then 
about  time  that  the  Churches  set  about  using  this 
potent  and  useful  agency  in  the  service  of  man  ? 

HOW  THEY  WORK  AT  EMANUEL  CHURCH. 

"  At  Emanuel  Church,  Boston,  there  is  a  staff  of  eight 
persons,  clerical  and  medical,  who  are  kept  busy  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  dealing  with 
cases.  But  so  great  is  the  press  of  those  who  would 
be  healed  they  can  only  deal  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  applicants.  When  healing  a  patient  they 
lay  absolutely  no  claim  to  personal  power.  They 
explain  as  fully  as  possible  the  nature  'of  the  means 
they  employ  and  why  they  employ  them.  They  try 
to  awaken  faith,  but  a  rational  faith  based  on  study 
and  not  on  authority.  They  avoid  all  fetiches  and 
all  material  adjuncts  as  means  of  suggestion.  Each 
case  is  dealt  with  separately  after  careful  moral  and 
physical  diagnosis.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  under- 
stand the  patient  in  order  to  secure  his  co-operation 
and  win  his  confidence  : — ■ 

In  the  majority  of  cases  before  the  patient  can  be  restored  to 
health  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  powerful  habits  and  supply 
new  motives,  to  supplant  the  most  intense  egotism  by  new  and 
real  interest  in  others,  to  hew  out  new  paths  in  the  brain,  some- 
times to  create  or  recreate  a  will. — (P.  55-) 

The  patient  is  urged  to  practise  self-suggestion, 
with   the  assurance   that   outside  suggestion  will   be 


forthcoming  if  it  is  needed. 

"  THE    POTENT    IMPRISONED 


The   result,  according    to    Dr. 


SPRING. 

McComb,  is  often 


amazing.  Insomnia,  melancholia,  alcoholism,  and  a 
score  of  other  maladies,  like  indigestion,  constipation 
and  neuralgia,  have  been  banished  as  by  the  incoming 
of  a  Divine  Healer.  Dr.  Worcester  says  :  "  When 
our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  peace  and  our  hearts  open 
and  receptive  to  all  good  influence,  I  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  enters  into  us,  and  a  power  not  our  own 
takes  possession  of  us." — (P.  67.) 

One  sufferer  from  intense  nervous  depression  caused 
by  insomnia  and  drugs  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  astonished  at  the  power  which  is  doing  this  recreating 
for  me,  because  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  it  is  in  no  wise  my 
will.  You  most  certainly  set  free  some  potent  imprisoned  spring 
of  action.  I  feel  no  struggle,  only  a  simple  process  of  accom- 
plishment."—(P.  59.) 

That  is  the  switching  on  of  the  subconscious  mind 
to  the  central  cable  that  is  fed  from  the  power-house 
of  the  Universe. 

HOW    SUGGESTION    IS    USED. 

Here  is  a  detailed  description  of  how  it  j§  switched 
on,     Pr.  Worcester  says  i-^ 


The  method  of  suggestion  which  I  have  found  to  be  most 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  large  number  of  nervous  persons 
who  come  to  us  is,  first,  to  make  the  patient  calm  and  quiet.  If  a 
very  nervous  person  who  is  suffering  from  acute  moral  or 
physical  agitation  can  become  profoundly  still  for  an  hour,  the 
benefit  is  frequently  noticeable.  .  .  I  place  the  patient  in  a  com- 
fortable reclining  chair,  instruct  him  how  to  relax  his  arms,  his 
legs,  his  neck,  head,  and  body,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  nervous 
tension  or  muscular  effort.  Then,  standing  behind  him,  I 
gently  stroke  his  forehead  and  temples,  which  has  a  soothing 
and  a  distracting  effect.  Without  attempting  to  induce  sleep,  I 
inform  him  that  his  body  is  resting,  and  that  his  mind  too  will 
rest,  that  he  will  not  let  his  thought  run  on  unchecked,  but 
that  it  will  lazily  follow  my  words,  and  that  when  I  make  a 
useful  suggestion  to  him  he  will  repeat  it  to  himself.  I 
then  tell  him  that  all  nervousness  is  passing  from  him,  that 
everything  is  still  within  him,  that  his  heart  is  beating 
quietly  and  regularly  and  that  he  is  breathing  gently  and  slowly. 
I  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  entering  into  peace — that  his  mind  is 
abstracted  and  his  thoughts  are  becoming  vague  and  indistinct. 
As  soon  as  I  see  that  these  suggestions  are  effective  I  pass  to  the 
curative  suggestion.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  pain  I  assure 
him  that  the  pain  is  diminishing  and  that  in  a  little  while  it  will 
be  gone.  If  I  am  treating  a  patient  for  insomnia,  I  tell  him 
that  he  will  sleep  soundly  to-night,  that  he  will  feel  drowsy  and 
fall  asleep  soon  after  he  goes  to  bed,  and  that  if  he  awakens  at 
all  in  the  night  he  will  make  a  few  suggestions  to  himself  and 
immediately  fall  asleep  again.  In  short,  I  make  the  suggestions 
as  positively  and  as  simply  .as  possible,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions I  usually  find  it  advisable  to  repeat  them  more  than 
once.  During  this  treatment,  which  usually  lasts  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  difficulties  I  encoun^ter,  a 
small  proportion  of  patients  will  fall  asleep  and  take  a  short 
nap.— (Pp.  66-7.) 

A    WASTE    UNUTILISED    STORE    OF    ENERGY. 

By  these  simple  means  the  Healers  of  Emanuel 
Church  have  restored  to  health  and  happiness  many 
sufferers  whom  all  the  pharmacopoeia  of  modern 
medicine  was  unable  to  benefit.  If,  as  Professor 
James  maintains,  "  We  are  making  use  of  only  a 
small  part  of  our  possible  mental  and  physical 
resources,"  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  discover  how  we  can  tap  the  levels  of  new 
energy  which  we  need  for  the  casting  out  of  disease. 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  NOT  ALL  TRY  TO  HEAL  ? 

And  can  the  Christian  Church,  or  any  particular 
Christian  Church  or  congregation,  do  a  more  sensible 
and  practical  thing  than  to  make  the  experiment  and 
see  whether  by  the  methods  of  the  Boston  Healers 
they  can  rid  their  town  or  district  of  the  following 
troubles  which  experience  shows  can  be  healed  by 
using  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  to  switch  on  the 
subconscious  mind  so  as  to  bring  the  sufferer  into 
contact  with  the  healing  energy  of  the  universe  ? — 

The  milder  neurasthenic  and  hypochondriacal  states. 

Functional  disturbances  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

Constipation  not  dependent  on  organic  disease. 

Mild  insomnia. 

Certain  forms  of  neuralgic  headaches. 

The  milder  types  of  melancholia. 

Irritability  of  temper. 

Lack  of  self-confidence. 

Constitutional  nervousness. 

Swearing. 

Perverse  self-will. 

Vicious  habits. 

Stage  fright. 

Hysteria,  alcoholism,  and  the  driig  habjt,  and  many  other 
nervous  disorders, 
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A   WELCOME    REPRINT. 

Lord  Morley's  Miscellanies  (Macmillan  and  Co. 
330  pp.  7s.  6d.  No  index)  contains  seven  essays 
contributed  by  Mr.  John  Morley  to  the  Nmeteenth 
Century  and  the  Times,  here  reprinted  in  a  handsome 
volume,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  have  appeared 
without  an  index.  Most  of  the  articles  were  noticed 
in  these  pages  when  first  published,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  referring  to  them  again,  but  most  of  those 
who  read  the  articles  in  the  periodicals  in  which  they 
first  appeared  will  be  glad  to  have  them  on  their 
library  shelves  in  the  collected  form.  As  Lord  Morley 
says,  they  are  not  altogether  without  a  clue.  He  has 
added  little  to  them,  but  he  has  added  one  footnote, 
that  in  which  he  pays  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which,  in  respect  of  greatest  quali- 
ties, is  the  best  of  any  of  the  seven  in  which  he  has 
sat.  The  volume  opens  with  two  essays  upon 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  and  there  are  two 
essays  reviewing  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Positivist 
Calendar  and  his  historical  romance  "  Theophano." 
The  others  are  a  tribute  to  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
reviews  of  Lecky  on  Democracy  and  of  Mr.  L.  T. 
Hobhouse's  book  on  "  Democracy  and  Reaction." 

MR.    ESCOTT   ON    BRITISH    DIPLOMACY. 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  has  issued  two  volumes,  one  a 
new  book  and  the  other  a  new  edition,  both  being 
published  by  Fisher  Unwin.  The  new  edition  is  that 
of  King  Edward  and  his  Court.  The  new  book  is 
A  Story  of  British  Diplomacy.  Both  are  popular 
works ;  both  have  good  indexes.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Escott  has  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Madame  Novikoff,  in  the  following  passage.  Speak- 
ing of  unofficial  diplomatists,  Mr.  Escott  says : 
"  Madame  Novikoff  has  been  too  much  written  about 
to  call  for  many  descriptive  words  here.  She  had 
made  her  debut  in  the  polite  world  of  these  islands 
during  her  brilliant  girlhood.  Retaining  much  of 
her  charm,  she  reappeared  in  London  during  the 
seventies,  and  became  the  Egeria,  and  instructed  as 
well  as  fascinated  men  of  a  genius  not  less  widely 
different  than  J.  A.  Froude,  A.  AV.  Kinglake,  and 
W.  E.  Gladstone."  Mr.  Escott,  however,  yields  a 
little  too  much  to  the  temptation  to  flatter  his 
Sovereign.  He  declares  that,  "  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  subjects.  King  Edward  has  informally 
become  the  head  of  our  diplomatic  system." 

HO\V   BRITAIN    IS    GOVERNED. 

The  Governtnent  of  Englarid  (.\Lacmillan  and  Co. 
2  vols.  17s.  net)  is  a  scholarly  and  interesting 
and  comprehensive  attempt  by  an  American  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Science  of  Government  in  Harvard 
University  to  expound  the  actual  working  of  the 
government  of  England.  He  begins  with  the  central 
government,  and  then  describes  our  local  government, 
the  Church,  the  Empire,  ^nd  the  Courts  of  Law,     The 


author,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell,  is  an  optimist.  Changes,  he 
says,  in  the  British  Government  will  always  take 
place,  but  they  will  come  slowly,  and  the  only  safe 
prediction  is  that  each  fresh  balance  of  forces  will 
probably  be  as  intricate,  as  nicely  adjusted,  as  worthy 
of  study  as  the  ones  that  have  gone  before.  The 
constant  maintenance  of  equilibrium  seems  to  him 
the  distinguishing  note  and  peculiar  quality  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

ON    THE   THRESHOLD. 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  has  at  last  published, 
through  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  an  address 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Spiritualist  Alliance  thirteen 
years  ago.  The  book  was  printed  twelve  years  ago. 
It  is  entitled  On  the  Threshold  of  a  New  World  of 
Thought:  An  Examination  of  the  Phenomefia  of 
Spiritualism.  He  withheld  it  from  publication  for 
twelve  years  because  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
in  its  wisdom  believed  that  Eusapia  Palladino  was  a 
fraud.  Now  that  the  S.P.R.  has  been  shown  once 
more  to  have  erred  in  judgment.  Professor  Barrett 
has  published  his  useful  little  book,  with  a  preface  in 
which  he  says  he  has  no  wish  to  recall  the  opinions 
he  expressed  nor  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had 
been  led.  It  is  not  very  surprising.  If  two  and  two 
made  four  in  1896,  they  certainly  make  four  in  1908. 
The  fact  that  this  proclamation  of  the  truth  to  the 
world  has  been  postponed  for  a  dozen  years  in  defer- 
ence to  Professor  Sidgwick's  scepticism  causes  it  to 
lose  none  of  its  force,  although  it  is  somewhat  mar- 
vellous that  Professor  Barrett  should  have  paid  such 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
S.P.R. 

INTERN.4.TIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

International  Documents  (Longmans.  252  pp. 
IDS.  6d.)  is  a  collection  of  international  conventions 
and  declarations  of  a  law-making  kind.  I  cannot 
congratulate  Mr.  Whittuck,  the  editor,  upon  the  form 
in  which  he  has  printed  his  collection.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  conventions  and  declarations  of  the 
last  Hague  Conference.  The  only  advantage  about 
the  book  is  that  the  original  text  in  French  is  printed 
on  one  page,  facing  the  English  translation ;  but 
there  is  no  index  to  the  book,  which  is  an  unpardon- 
able fault  in  a  work  of  reference. 

"  THE    EMPIRE   OF   THE    EAST." 

Of  travel-books  which  have  come  my  way  during 
the  month  first  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Montgomery's  The  Empire  of  the  East,  although  it  is 
often  carelessly  written,  and  covers  a  good  deal  of 
familiar  ground.  The  book  deals  first  with  the  history, 
race,  religions,  constitution,  and  everyday  life  of 
the  Japanese.  The  native  press  of  Japan,  the  writer 
says,  is  almost  invariably  friendly  to  Great  Britain, 
and  considering  the  difficulties  it  h^§  had  to  contend 
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with,  its  progress  is  as  wonderful  as  anything  in  the 
country.  He  thinks  that  the  Japanese  are  moral 
rather  than  immoral — on  the  average  at  least  as 
moral  as  the  average  European.  As  for  the  Yellow 
peril,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The 
number  of  Europeans  in  Japan  he  does  not  think 
likely  to  increase,  but  rather  to  diminish,  as  the 
Japanese  take  their  trade  more  and  more  into  their 
own  hands.  Of  one  thing  he  is  quite  certain,  and  that 
is  that  "  we  can  see  at  work  in  Japan  the  formation  of 
a  nation  with  a  character  " — a  character,  moreover, 
out  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  intent  on 
cutting  anything  indefensible  or  unserviceable.  Japan 
will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  both  mentally  and  morally 
great.  (Methuen.  297  pp.  Illustrations  and  index. 
7s.  6d.  net.) 

THE    B.\LKANS. 

The  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture has  issued  a  bulky  paper-covered  volume 
entitled  Bulgaria  of  To-day,  replete  with  up-to-date 
information  concerning  the  Principality,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  diagrams.  But  why,  oh  !  why  did  they 
not  show  on  the  map  the  frontiers  of  the  Bulgaria  of 
St.  Stefano  ?  A  companion  volume,  Macedonia  and 
the  Reforms  by  Dragonof,  translated  from  the  French, 
would  be  more  truthfully  entitled  "  Macedonia  and 
its  Massacres."  But  here,  again,  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing absence  of  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Big 
Bulgaria  of  St.  Stefano  would  have  settled  everything 
but  for  the  crime  of  Bearonsfield  at  Berlin. 

Another  volume  has  been  added  to  the  "  Romance 
of  E^mpire  Series."  It  deals  with  the  Outposts 
of  Empire.  The  most  stirring  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Oibraltar,  Malta,  the  West  Indies, 
Panama,  Darien,  Trinidad  and  Guiana  are  narrated 
in  popular  style  by  Mr.  John  Lang  and  illustrated  in 
colour.  Many  people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have 
preferred  good  black  and  white.  (Jack.  With 
index.     6s.  net.     279  pp.) 

A  Sprini;  Fortnight  in  France,  by  Josephine  Tozier, 
is  one  of  those  amiable,  gossipy  travel-books  of 
which  we  have  too  many.  It  is  very  personal.  An 
astounding  amount  was  packed  into  the  fortnight — 
Le  Mans,  Angers,  Brive,  Rocamadour,  Albi,  Aries, 
Tarascon-sur-Rhone,  and  other  Central  and  Midi 
towns.  There  are  many,  and  generally  good,  illus- 
trations.    (Laurie.      los.  6d.  net.     352  pp.) 

OTHER    BOOKS    FOR    TRAVELLERS. 

Mr.  T.  Broadwood  Johnson's  Tramps  Round  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  is  the  work  of  a  missionary 
traveller  who  tramped  about  the  Tore  country  in 
Uganda  and  among  the  Pygmies,  in  some  places 
where  apparently  white  men  had  not  been  before,  and 
around  the  Ruwenzori  range  (the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon) ;  and  yet  somehow  he  has  given  us  a  book 
chiefly  consisting  of  small  talk  which  has  nothing 
very  interesting  about  it.  (L^nwin.  Illustrations  and 
index.     307  pp.     6s.) 

The  last  volume  in  "  The  South  American  Series  " 


is  entitled  Peru,  by  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Enoch.  Much 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  history,  civilisation  and 
commerce  of  Peru,  past  and  present.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  travel  properly  so-called,  but  a  serious  study 
of  modern  Peru  and  its  possibilities,  with  a  sketch  of 
its  romantic  past ;  but  at  the  end  are  a  few  "  travel 
notes,"  useful  to  those  likely  to  visit  this  country. 
Peru  is  a  somewhat  isolated  land,  largely  because  of 
her  geographical  conditions.  The  impression  derived 
from  this  volume  is  that  Peru  offers  an  exceptionally 
interesting  field  for  tourists.  (Unwin.  Index  and 
illustrations.     305  pp.      ids.  6d.  net.) 

Should  anyone  be  contemplating  visiting  Finland, 
he  will  find  many  practical  hints  and  much  useful 
information  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Scott,  intended  to  interest  readers  in  that  country,  and 
be  a  concise  guide  to  the  chief  places  of  interest  in 
it.  Chapters  are  included  on  St.  Petersburg.  (Richards, 
Map  and  illustrations.     287  pp.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

HISTORY. 

The  second  volume  of  the  six  into  which  Dr. 
Scholes'  Glimpses  of  the  Ages  is  to  extend  has  just 
appeared  (Long.  488  pp.  With  index.  12s.  net). 
Its  object  is  to  enquire  "  scientifically  and  historically 
into  the  circumstances  in  which  the  colourless  peoples 
designate  themselves  as  the  '  superior  race,'  and  in 
which  they  designate  the  coloured  races  as  '  inferior 
races.' "  The  ])hysical  and  mental  aspects  of  this 
enquiry  were  dismissed  in  the  first  volume ;  it  appa- 
rently requires  the  present  one  and  the  following  four 
to  deal  with  its  moral  aspects.  Dr.  Scholes  demon- 
strates by  a  criticism  of  the  working  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  treatment  of  coloured  British  subjects 
(I  find,  however,  no  allusion  Ito  the  Maoris,  perhaps 
the  finest  coloured  race  under  Britain)  that  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  colourless  races  (as  he  chooses  to 
call  them)  is  chiefly  a  thing  of  the  colourless  imagi- 
nation. Even  supposing  it  were  fair  to  speak  of 
Natal,  for  instance,  as  an  "  impish  child  with  the 
bleached  cuticle,"  because  one  happens  to  disapprove 
of  her  native  policy,  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote sane  discussion.  I  fear  this  brief  quotation 
rather  gives  the  note  of  the  book. 

In  Modern  England,  Mr.  A.  W.  Benn,  the  historian 
of  English  Rationalism,  sketches  in  two  volumes 
(Watts  and  Co.  7s.  500  pp.)  the  changes  of 
opinion  and  action  which  have  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Benn  admits  his  bias,  but  he  writes  with  ease 
what  is  also  easy  reading,  although  often  provocative 
of  dissent.  He  ignores  altogether  phenomena  like 
modern  spiritualism.  Christian  Science,  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  He  idolises  Canning  and  loves  Lord 
Palmerston  so  much  as  even  to  condone  the  Crimean 
War.  If  the  century  has  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
Rationalism,  Mr.  Benn  admits  that  it  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  rage  for  money  on  one  hand  and  a 
continuous  decline  of  literary  genius  on  the  other.  Is 
it  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc  ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's 
collection  of  brief  sketches,  A  Commentary 
(Richards.  264  pp.  3s.  6d.).  These  are  not  quite 
what  a  reader  of  "  The  Country  House "  might 
have  expected.  That  novel  was,  on  the  whole, 
mellow.  "  A  Commentary  "  is,  on  the  whole,  bitter, 
harsh — the  reverse  of  mellow.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  almost  savage.  The  sketches  are  clever ;  what 
they  lack  is  kindliness  in  the  humour  and  a  little 
more  tolerance  for  people  so  largely  the  product  ot 
their  environment.  Some  sketches,  like  "  Old  Age," 
for  instance,  are  simply  unredeemedly  sad. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley's  exceedingly  clever  American 
Sketches  have  now  appeared  in  volume  form  (Black- 
wood. 310  pp.).  The  sketches,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  will  not  please  Americans. 

JACK  London's  reminiscences. 
In  Before  Adam  (Werner  Laurie.  lUus.  6s.)  Jack 
London  records  his  reminiscences  reaching  back  to 
the  mid-Pleistocene  era,  when  the  progenitors  of  the 
human  race  were  barely  emerging  from  apedom  as 
tree-folk,  cave-folk,  and  fire-folk.  It  was  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  it  all  comes  back  to 
Jack  London  in  dreams,  and  out  of  these  dreams  he 
has  woven  a  very  convincing  and  original  narrative  ot 
the  life  of  these  primeval  parents  of  ours,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  and  of  whom  we  know  so  little.  Every- 
one has  experienced  in  nightmare  the  sensation  of 
falling  through  space.  W^hy  does  no  one  ever  strike 
the  ground  ?  Jack  London's  answer  is  that  the  tree- 
folk  who  struck  the  ground  died  and  did  not  transmit 
the  memory  of  their  fall.  Only  those  who  fell  and 
caught  a  branch  survived,  and  it  is  from  them  we 
have  inherited  the  nightmare  of  falling  through  space. 
An  ingenious  book,  which  makes  one  think — not  by 
any  means  only  pleasant  thoughts, 

THE    CHARM    OF    OUR    OLD    CHURCHES    AND    ABBEYS. 

Three  interesting  volumes  have  just  been  published 
by  T.  Werner  Laurie  (6s.  each).  The  first,  London 
Churches^  by  T.  F.  Bumpus,  describes  these  treasures 
of  our  city,  built  before  1666,  many  of  them  unknown 
even  to  its  citizens,  illustrated  by  beautiful  photo- 
graphs. The  second,  by  the  same  author,  continues 
the  record  up  to  the  present  day,  and  though  not 
having  the  same  flavour  of  antiquity,  yet  perhaps 
makes  up  for  this  by  its  interesting  anecdotes  of  many 
well-known  people.  The  third,  The  Abbeys  of  Great 
Britain,  by  H.  Claiborne  Dixon,  is  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan,  each  chapter  being  headed  by  a  con- 
cise account  of  foundation,  important  dates,  annual 
revenue,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
accounts  are  interspersed  with  quotations  from  many 
writers.  Fountains  Abbey  inspired  Wordsworth ; 
Byron's  picture  of  Newstead  is  given ;  Westminster 
naturally  occupies  a  large  space. 

A    BOOK    ON    ROSES. 

Roses :    Their  History,  Development  and  Cultivation 


(Longman.  los.  6d.  Illustrated),  by  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Pcmberton,  is  a  book  which  every  lover  and  grower 
of  roses  should  have  at  his  elbow.  It  is  a  cyclopaedic 
treatise  concerning  this  favourite  flower,  and  what  is 
not  to  be  found  m  its  pages  is  not  worth  knowing. 

RECENT    FICTIOxN. 

Marotz,  by  John  Ayscough  (Constable,  6s.),  is  a 
novel  that  will  appeal  to  the  cultivated  reader.  It  is 
a  story  of  life  in  Sicily,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
(i)  for  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  nuns  in  an 
Austrian  convent  devoted  to  contemplation;  (2)  for 
a  picture  of  an  ideal  woman.  You  learn  something 
by  reading  this  novel ;  you  meet,  at  least,  one  superb 
character  and  a  host  of  minor  persons  who  live,  and 
as  a  piece  of  literature  it  ranks  high. 

The  Red  Lily  and  Mother  of  Pearl  (6s.  each. 
John  Lane)  are  the  first  two  of  Anatole  France's 
famous  novels  to  appear  in  English.  Mr.  John  Lane 
deserves  all  praise  for  undertaking  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  one  who  is  probably  the  most  famous  of 
contemporary  novelists. 

The  Woman  Who  Voiced  {The  Demetrian),  by  Ellison 
Harding  (Unwin.  6s.),  is  a  story  based  on  the  wild 
imagination  that  in  America  women  under  a  Socialist 
regime  had  obtained  not  only  the  vote  but  the  army. 
Women  soldiers  were  as  efticient  as  men  and  superior 
to  them  in  the  bearing  of  pain.  They  established  a 
state  in  their  own  image  and  founded  the  cult  of 
Demeter  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
"  The  Demetrian  "  has  some  original  speculation  in  it, 
and  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  those  interested  in 
the  woman  question  should  not  fail  to  read. 

In  An  Ancient  Englishman  Mr.  Vincent  Wright 
professes  to  tell  the  experiences  of  an  Elizabethan 
worthy  who,  after  supping  with  Shakespeare  and 
fighting  under  Sir  R.  Grenville,  is  put  to  sleep  by  a 
potion  for  three  hundred  years,  to  revive  in  1906  in 
modern  England.  The  idea  is  not  bad,  the  execution 
is  somewhat  crude,  and  the  spelling  discreditable  to 
the  reader  of  H.  T.  Drane,  Limited  (6s.).  Ben 
Jonson  and  Spenser  are  habitually  printed  as  Johnson 
and  Spencer ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  proper  names 
that  this  eccentricity  occurs. 

In  Zo^s  Rei'cno^e  (Greening  and  Co.  6s.)  Mr.  M.  Y. 
Halidom  has  not  achieved  a  success.  He  does  not 
play  the  game.  He  supposes  that  a  ghost  can  animate 
a  waxwork  effigy  in  which  the  backbone  of  its  former 
body  is  concealed,  can  carry  that  body  at  will  across 
land  and  sea,  can  dematerialise  it  instantly,  and  so 
forth.  Now  ghosts  can  do  wondrous  things,  but 
Zoe  is  an  outrage  upon  ghostdom.  It  is  as  if  a  story- 
teller had  made  fishes  sing  in  the  treetops  and 
nightingales  play  the  barrel  organ. 

The  Pedestal,  by  Desmond  Coke  (Chapman  and 
Hall.  6s.),  is  an  interesting  study  of  temperament  as 
developed  in  the  lives  of  a  boy  and  his  mother,  each 
of  whom  has  been  placed  or  has  placed  others  on  a 
pedestal.  There  is  sound  common  sense  as  well  as 
humour  in  the  book,  though  the  chief  characters  are 
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of  the  impressionist  order  rather   than  clearly  out- 
lined. 

The  Tree  of  Heaven,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers 
(Archibald  Constable.  6s.).  A  series  of  quaint  or 
pathetic  stories,  which  are  the  fulfilment  of  a  weird 
prophecy  uttered  by  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  The  name-story  tells  how  a  man 
married — by  proxy,  and  from  gratitude — a  woman 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  its  happy  result. 

Lady  At/iiyne,  by  Bram  Stoker  (Heinemann.  6s.), 
is  a  most  enjoyable  book — in  parts.  A  charming 
American  girl,  travelling  to  Europe,  is  told  on  board 
the  liner  by  the  Irish  stewardess  that  the  only  man 
fit  to  marry  her  is  Lord  Athlyne,  and,  in  fun,  her 
aunt  calls  her  Lady  Athlyne.  Time  passes,  and  the 
Earl  hears  by  chance  "  that  he  has  a  wife  in  America." 
Outraged,  he  starts  for  the  States  in  disguise  to 
bring  the  supposed  culprit  to  book.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  too  much  padding  for  full  enjoyment. 

Drelma,  by  O.  \V.  Ward  (Greening.  6s.),  is  a 
capital  train  story,  with  a  desert  city,  enclosed  by  hills, 
into  which  no  outsider  has  ever  been  allowed  to  pene- 
trate. Peopled  by  descendants  of  ancient  Egypt,  they 
retain  the  worship  of  that  period. 

The  Tavistocks,  by  G.  A.  Griffin  (Werner  Laurie. 
6s.),  is  a  melodramatic  story,  though  the  interest  is 
well  sustained. 

Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  who  wrote  a  novel  called 
"  Hearts  Courageous,"  has  a  courageous  heart  of  her 
own,  or  she  would  never  have  attempted,  as  she  has 
done  in  A  Castaiaay  (Collier  and  Co.  6s.),  to  use  the 
story  of  Lord  Byron  as  the  material  of  a  modern 
romance.  His  whole  story,  from  bath  to  death,  is 
worked  up  into  a  novel  dealing  with  a  hero  called 
George  Gordon,  and  the  audacious  sacrilege  is  very 
cleverly  carried  out.  If  this  can  be  done  with 
impunity,  why  not  romanticise  the  lives  of  all  the 
notables  of  the  world  ?  I  make  a  present  of  the  idea 
to  the  publishers. 

Neliie  of  the  Eight  Bells,  by  A.  P.  Crouch  (John 
Long.  6s.),  is  a  capital  Portsmouth  story  of  the 
Trafalgar  time,  with  plenty  of  love,  fighting,  and 
adventures. 

The  Chase  of  the  Golden  Plate,  by  Jacques  Futrelle 
(Collier  and  Co.  3s.),  introduces  Professor  Van 
Duren,  the  Thinking  Machine,  who,  far  better  than 
any  detective,  unravels  all  the  threads  of  the  amusing 
plots  our  author  gives  us. 

The  Hand  on  the  Strings,  by  Ralph  Rodd  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.  6s.).  Usually  in  adventure  stories  the 
reader's  interest  is  excited  either  by  the  ingenuity 
exercised  by  the  author  in  bridging  over  the  difficulties 
he  has  created,  or  in  the  characters  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Rodd  has  given  us  satisfaction  both  ways.  Cath- 
cart  and  Zoe  are  pleasing,  and  plot  and  counterplot 
succeed  each  other  with  startling  rapidity. 

ADVENTURE    STORIES. 

For  a  story  of  adventure  in  the  Spanish  main  Mr. 
Jklasefield's  Captain  Margaret  (Grant  Richards.     6s.) 


may  be  heartily  commended.  It  is  full  of  powder  and 
pirates,  of  Indians  and  Dagoes  who  fight  and  die 
amid  strange  scenes  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  das- 
tardly villain  who  dies  of  yellow  fever,  and  an  ideal 
hero  who  marries  his  widow.  A  sea  salt  story  full  of 
adventure. 

The  Black  Bag,  by  L.  J.  Vance  (Grant  Richards. 
6s.),  is  carried  during  an  amazing  series  of  adventures 
in  boat,  tram,  motor-car  and  otherwise.  There  are 
two  lovers  in  the  novel  and  several  rascals,  and  though 
the  localities  are  various  the  time  covered  is  less  than 
a  week. 

l^ie  Mystery  of  Myrtle  Grange,  by  Oswald  Crawford 
(Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.),  tells  of  two  orphan 
daughters  of  a  great  painter  who  resolve  to  earn 
fame  as  well  as  a  living.  Women,  however,  are  still 
so  handicapped  that  in  order  to  do  this  they  disguise 
themselves  as  men.  Their  appearances  and  disap- 
pearances as  the  "  sisters  Majendie  "  or  the  "  brothers 
Power  "  are  comical  enough,  but  love  comes  into  their 
lives  and  they  have  to  unmask. 

The  Passion  of  Paul  Marillier,  by  Adeline  Sergeant 
(Methuen.  6s.),  has  little  of  love-making,  for  Paul's 
real  love  is  not  for  a  woman.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  expose  the  plot,  for  that  and  not  character  is  the 
strong  point ;  indeed,  the  best  marked  characters  are 
the  subordinate  ones. 

THE    MESS.^GE   OF   MAMMON. 

John  Davidson  recently  issued  the  second  part 
of  his  "  Trilogy  of  God  and  Mammon."  It  is 
entitled  Mammon  and  His  Message,  It  is  full  of  a 
savage  force  and  power,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  he  is  driving  at.  He  says  : 
"  We  are  the  universe  become  conscious,  and  now  at 
last  self-conscious,  the  bi-sexual  lightning  that  was  and 
is  the  first  an  1  last  limitation  of  the  eternal  ether, 
having  through  teons  of  chemical  selection  evolved 
life,  which  in  its  turn,  through  geological  periods  of 
natural  selection,  arrived  at  man  and  woman." 

ODD    VOLUMES. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  has  collected  in  a  volume  with 
the  quaint  title  The  Lamb  Slain  from  the  Fomidation 
of  the  World  (Garden  City  Press.  185  pp.)  his  essays 
on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  now  and 
in  former  days.  It  is  in  the  misery  of  the  poor  Mr. 
Heath  sees  the  sufferings  of  the  Divine  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  writes  with 
feeling  and  with  passion  as  he  tells  the  epic  story  of 
the  age-long  martyrdom  of  man.  The  masses  crucified 
on  a  permanent  Calvary  are  to  him  the  eternal 
sacrifice  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fifield  has  begun  to  publish  a  Social 
Reformers  Series  (paper  6d.,  cloth  is.  67  pp.).  The 
first  is  devoted  to  Robert  Owen,  the  second  to  Henry 
George.  They  are  sympathetically  written,  and  con- 
tain a  good  summary  of  the  life  and  labours  of  two 
remarkable  pioneers. 

A  very  different  kind  of  book,  so  small  that  you 
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Could  almost  put  it  in  your  waistcoat  pocket,  is  Mr. 
Gurney  Horner's  Alphabet  of  the  Universe,  published 
by  Hayman,  Christy  and  Lilly,  price  is.  I  am  not  a 
metaphysician  and,  therefore,  cannot  venture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  about  the  book  beyond  merely 
noting  that  the  author  attaches  what  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  an  exaggerated  value  to  his  notes  for 
a  universal  philosophy.  He  says,  "  After  the  researches 
and  speculations  of  two  thousand  years,  the  basis  of  a 
practical  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Being  is  now  finally 
established,  and  Religion  and  Science  reconciled,  by 
the  Epoch-making  Discovery  of  the  hitherto  '  missing 
link  ' — the  '  Unit'  of  Objective  Existence.  A  definite 
and  intelligible  idea  thereby  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  indefinite,  meaningless  and  unworkable  idea 
of  the  '  Non-Ego.'  " 

HAVLING    ISLAND    AS    A    PUBLISHING    CENTRE. 

Hayling  Island  is  a  miniature  edition  of  England 
five  miles  long.  It  has  its  Cornwall  (turned  up  the 
wrong  way),  its  Kent,  its  Wash,  and  its  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  all  drawn  to  scale.  Last  month  it  developed 
its  miniature  Paternoster  Row  with  a  solitary  pub- 
lisher who  has  published  and  printed  a  solitary  book. 
Hayling  Island  is  full  of  Roman  remains,  dating  back 
even  earlier  than  the  days  when  its  salt  was  famous 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  good  St.  Augustine  testifies. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  first  book  published 
on  the  island  should  be  Hints  for  Latin  Prose,  by  a 
well-known  tutor,  Mr.  Clement  Bryan,  M.A.  In 
eighty  small  quarto  pages  Mr.  Robert  Higginbotham, 
who  has  for  some  years  past  published  a  monthly 
magazine  on  Hayling  Island,  provides  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  erudite  coach  for  the  small  sum  of  is. 
I  heartily  commend  this  plucky  venture  to  school- 
masters and  tutors  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

ROOSEVELT  AS  RULER  OF  THE  WORLD  ! 

Universal  Peace  (Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  Two  dollars)  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  an  author 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  Duras.  Mr. 
Duras  thinks  that  the  time  is  auspicious  to  launch 
a  system  of  international  government  by  electing 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  World  !  From  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Duras,  if  a  wise  man,  is  not  a  very  good 
judge  of  the  times  and  seasons.  In  his  book  he 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  international  war  will 
cease  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  economic  suicide, 
and  secondly  because  international  boundaries  are 
fading  away,  and  the  world  is  becoming  one  state 
under  one  government  now  in  process  of  establishment, 
which  will  supersede  all  other  governments  as  the 
arbiter  of  international  disputes. 

NEW    EDITIONS. 

Mr..  Fisher  Unwin  brought  out  last  month  a  cheap 
edition  of  Mrs.  Bonner's  Life  of  Charles  Brallauiih  at 
half-a-crown,  to  which  is  added  a  second  pa-'t  by  Mr. 


J.    M.    Robertson,    M.P.      A    compact    volume    of 

843  PP- 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued  a  Globe  Edition 
of  John  Evelyn's  Diary.  A  marvel  of  cheapness, 
although  the  print  is  rather  small.  (540  pp.  3s.  6d.) 
Mr.  i\.ustin  Dobson  writes  the  introduction. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued  as  the  latest  volume 
of  their  Golden  Treasury  Series  the  four  plays  of 
^schylus — "  The  Suppliant  Maidens,  "The  Persians," 
the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  and  the  "  Prometheus 
Bound."     (2s.  6d.     216  pp.) 

EMPLUVMENT    FOR    WOMEN. 

The  report  of  the  recent  conference  on  the  work 
of  educated  women,  held  in  London,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  (post  free,  6^.) 
entitled  "  Employment  Prospects."  Whoever  wishes 
to  have  the  views  of  experts,  both  men  and  women, 
upon  the  prospects  of  occupations  and  professions 
already  open  and  gradually  opening  to  women, 
cannot  do  better  than  read  it.  A  few  women  are 
now  being  employed  as  "  Welfare  Managers,"  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  employees  of  large  firms — an 
American  idea  which  has  come  over  to  England. 
The  prospects  of  women's  work  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  several  of  the  larger  provincial  centres  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  London,  are  discussed.  The  pamphlet 
is  obtainable  from  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women,  9,  Southampton  Street,  Holborn. 

BIRD-LIFE    IN    COLOUR. 

Highly  favoured  indeed  are  the  young  naturalists 
of  this  generation,  for  the  advance  in  the  art  of  colour 
printing  enables  them  to  have  their  bird-books  illus- 
trated in  colour.  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  is 
supplied  by  Sidney  Appleton's  Popular  Natural  His- 
tory books,  which,  although  published  at  so  low  a 
price  as  six  shillings,  contain  thirty  full-page  coloured 
plates  on  which  are  presented  nearly  300  of  the  best- 
known  birds  of  the  world,  each  in  the  plumage  which 
it  wears.  The  letterpress  is  by  W.  P.  Pycroft.  It  is 
an  admirable  addition  to  an  admirable  series. 


POEMS,    DRAMAS. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  etc.    Poems  .     Kortl.iiid  Tliirlmere (Allan)  net  3/6 

The  Irish  Poems  of  A.  P.  Graves  (Maunsel,  Dublin)  net  2/0 

Hero  Lays.     .-Vlic-  Miliigan  jMaunsul,  Dublin)  net  2/6 

A  Painter's  Pastime  ,  Poems).     Margaret  Th  imas  ....Greening)  net  3/6 

Phases  and  Fancies    Poems).     A.  G   Shiell (Mathews)  net  3/6 

Peasant  Songs  of  Russia.    E.  I.ineff. iNutt)  net  5/0 

The   Apocrypha  of  Shakespeare.     Edited  by  C.  F.  Tucker 

IJi.inkt- (Frowdel  net  5/0 

The  Partiall  Law  (Drama) (.Dobell)  net  5/0 

Hildris  the  Queen  (Drama).     Lady  Margaret  Sackville  

.Slierratt  and  Hughesi  net  3/6 

The  Magna  Charta  (Drama).     H.  C.  Daniel (Siockwell)  net  3/0 

A  Masque  of  Empire  (Drama).     Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey.... 

(Hutchinson(  net  i/o 

Philomela  (Drama).     L.  A.  Compton-Rickett  (Mathews'  net  3/6 

Mathilde    Drama).     A.  A.  Jack  (Constable   net  3/6 

The  Chinese  Lantern  (Drama'.  Laurence  Housman  .Sidgwick)  net  3/6 

REFERENCE    BOOKS. 

Charities  Register,   1908    (Longmans)  net    5/0 

British  Yearoook  of  Agriculture,  1908 (Vintonl  net    5/0 

London   M.nnual.   1908.      ImI  t  d  b-    Robert  Donald    Lloyd)     1/6 

Yearbook  of  Australia,  1908 (Gordon  and  Goich)  10/6 
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LEADING    BOOKS    OF   THE    MONTH. 


RELIGION,     PHILOSOPHY. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians  and  to  the  Corin- 
thians      W.  <J.  Rutherford .Macmillan    net     3/6 

Essays  on  the  Apocalypse.    J.  J.  L.  Ration. ..(Bums  and  Gates)    3/6 
The  Chprch  in  Modern  England.    F.  C.  Kempson  (Pitman)  n«t    2/6 

Liberal' Theology.      H.  Egenun     (Pitman)  net     3/6 

The  Christian  Minister.    Dr.  J.  O.  Dykes 

{T.  and  V.  Clirk;  net  16/0 
Centuries  of  Meditations.     Thomas  Traherne (Dobell) 

The  Grammar  of  Philosophy.    D.Graham    

;T.  and  T.  Clark)  net     7/6 
PerSOnalism.     K.  P.  Browne (Constable)  net     0/0 

On  the  Threshold  of  a  New   World  of  Thought,    w.    K. 

Daneit (Paul)  net     2/6 

HISTORY,    POLITICS,    TRAVEL,     Etc. 

An  Author  in  the  Territorials.    Cuulson  Kernahan  ...  Pcirsonl    2/6 

The  Service  of  the  State.     J.  H.  Muirhead    Murray)  net     3/6 

The  Government  of  England.    A.  L.  Lowell   ....Macmillani  net  17/0 

The  Story  of  British  Diplomacy.    T.  H.  S.  Escott (Unwini  16/0 

Outposts  of  Empire.     Ji'lm  Lani^  [}:ick) 

The  King's  Customs.     H.  Atton  and  H.  H.  Holland. (Murray)  net  10/6 

The  Campaign  of  1815.     Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  James   

^Blackwood)  net  16/0 

International  Arbitration.     R.  L.  Jones    Simpkin)  net    5/0 

International  Documents.    Edited  by  E.  A.  VVhittuck  

(Longmans)  net  10/6 

The  Victorian  Chancellors.    J.  B.  Atlay.    Vol.  U 

iSmith,  Elder)  net  14/0 
The  Exiled  Bourbons  in  Scotland.    A.  F.  Steuart 

(Humphreys)  net     5/0 

The  Making  of  Ireland  and  Its  Undoing,  1200-1600.    Alic.- 

Stupford  tire^-n   .M.iciaillan)  net    lo/o 

Lest  We  Forget  (Home  Rule  Conspir.icy).     Philosophical  Radical 

(Hodges  and  Figgis,  Dublin) 
Michael  Davitt.     F.  Shejhv-Skeffington (Unwin)  net     7/6 

Memories  of  London  in  the  Forties.    David  Masson   

(Blackwood)  net     3/6 

'London  in  the  Sixties.    One  of  the  Old  Brigade (Everett)    6/0 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxford.  1890.    C.  R.  L.  F 

(Smith,  Elder)  net     2/6 

More  Society  Recollections.    English  Officer  (J.  Long)  nei  12/0 

The  Enchanting  North.    J.  S.  Fletcher (Nash)  net    2/6 

A   Book  about  Yorkshire      J.  S.  Fletcher  (Methu^n)  net     7/6 

Yorkshire  Vales  and  Wold's     Goi don  Home  (Black)  net    7/6 

From  St.  Ives  to  Land's  End.     A.  G    F.  .Stokes...  I'.reening)  net     1/0 

The  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain.    H.  C.  Dixon  (Laurie)  net    6/0 

American  Shrines  in  England.    A.  T.  Story  (Methuen)    6/0 

France  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    W.  L.  George 

>  (Rivets'  net     6/0 

The  Later  Years  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.    Edith  Sichel 

(Constable)  net  25/0 
Sicily.     W.  C.  Perry  Macmillan)  net     5/0 

ihrough  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg.    A.  MacCallum  Scott  ... 

(Richards)  net  2/6 
L16ge  and  the  Ardennes.     A.  Forestier  and  G.  W.  T.  Omond  ... 

(Black)  net  lo/o 

Tyrol.      E.  H.  Compton  .ind  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  (Black)  net  6/0 

India  through  the  Ages.     Flora  Annie  Steel (Routledge)  4/6 

Impressions  of  India.      H.  Craik .Macmillan)  net  3/0 

The  Revolt  of  Hindustan,  1857-9.     Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

(Methuen)    6/0 
The  Indian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.     Rev.  W.  J.  Richards 

(Bemrose) 

The  Empire  of  the  East  Japan).     H.  B.  Montgomery 

(Methuen)  net     7/6 

Japan.     Takashi  Masuda (Sisley)  net     2/6 

The  Queens  of  Egypt.     J.  R.  Buttles  (Constable)  net  10/6 

Tramps  round  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.     T.  B.  Johnson 

(Unwin)     6/0 
Pleasure  and  Problem  in  South  Africa.     Cecil  Harmsworth 

(Lane)  net    5/0 

The  North- West  Passage.     R.Amundsen.     2  vols 

(Constable)  net  31/6 

American  Sketches.     Charles  Whibley    (Blackwood)     6/0 

America  at  Home.     A.  Maurice  Low  iNewnes)  net     5/0 

Peru.     C.  R.  Enock  (Unwin)  net  10/6 

The  Explorers  of  Australia.    E.  Favenc 

(Whitcombe  and  Tombs)  net  12/6 
New  Zealand  at  Home.     R.  A.  Loughman  (Newnes)net     5/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake.     1.  McCabe.    2  vols (Watts)  net  16/0 

Socialists  at  Work.      R.  Hunter (Vl.',cmillan)     6/6 

Socialism  and  the  Drink  Question.    P.  sno\vden...;i.L.P.)  net    1/6 
State  Regulation  of  Labour  and  Labour  Disputes  in  New 

Zealand.     H.  Broadhead (Whitcombe  and  Tombs)  net     7/6 

Leisure  for  Workmen  and  National  Wealth.    Major  A.  G. 

Johnson  (King)  net     3/6 

Glimpses  of  the  Ages.     Dr.  T.  E.  S.  Schoks    (Long)  net  12/0 


SCIENCE,   NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Through  the  Depths  of  Space.    H.  Macpherson,  junr 

iBluckwood)  net  6/0 

Radio-Telegraphy.     C.  C.  !•'.  Monckton  (Con^tabUl  net  6/0 

Animal  Life.     F    W.  Gamble  (Smith,  Elder'  net  6/0 

English   Bird  Life.      H.  K.  Horst^eld (Everett)  net  7/6 

Forest  Entomology.     A.   r.  liillanders (Blackwood)  net  15/0 

Leaf  and  'Tendril,      lohn  Rm  roughs ^Constable)  net  4/6 

From  a  Hertfordshire  Cottage.    W.  B.  Thomas (Rivers)  3/6 

Nature  Rambles  in  London.    Kate  M.  Hall (Hodder)  net  3/6 

ART,     MUSIC. 

Whistler.     Bernard  Sickert (Duckworth)  net  2/0 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music.    Edited  by  J.  A  Fuller  MaitUand. 

\',,|.  IV (Macmillan)  net  21/0 

The  Art  of  Singing.    Sir  Charles  .Santiey   (Macmillan)  net  3/6 

The  Kise  of  Music.     J.  Goddavd (Reeves)  7/6 

LITERARY    BIOGRAPHY,    ESSAYS. 

Tragedy.     •^.  H.  l  horndike    (Constable)  net  6/0 

Essays  on  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Sir  S.  St.  John 

(Smith,  Elder)  net  9/0 

The  Supernatural  in  Shakespeare.    Helen  H.  Stewart  

(Ouseley)  2/0 

The  Shakespeare  Problem  Restated.    G.  G.  Greenwood   

(Lane)  net  21/0 

Henslowe's  Diary.    Vol.  II (Bullen)  net  10/6 

Edward  Fitzgerald  and  "Posh."    James  BIyth Long)  net  4/0 

Essays,  Political  and  Biographical.    Sir  Spencer  Walpole 

(Unwin)  net  10/6 

Miscellanies.      John  Morley (Macmillan)  net  7/6 

Ideas  and   Ideals.     Siackpool  E.  O'Dell  ....Love  and  Malcolmson)  6/0 

A  Tramp's  Philosophy.     B,rt  Kennedy    (Long)  6/0 

Shavings  from  a  Shipyard.     H.  J.  Ashcroft    (Ou>cley)  3/6 

The  Angel  and  the  Author-  and  Others.   J.  K.  Jerome.. .(Hurst)  3/6 

NOVELS. 

Annesley,  Maude.     The  Door  of  Darkness (Lane)  6/0 

Askew.  Alice  .and  Claude.     Tht   Orchard  Close    (Hurst)  6/0 

.Ayscough,  John.     MarOtZ    Con.sl^.ble)  6/0 

Baxter,  J.  D.     The  Meeting  of  the  Ways (Greening)  6/0 

Bennett.  Arnold.     Buried  AHve (Chapman)  6/0 

Bowker,  Alfred.     Armadin   (Causton)  i.et  2/6 

Brown,  Alice.     RosC  Maclcod    (Constable  6/0 

Brown,  Vi  cent.     The  Last  Shore  Chapman)  6/0 

Burgess,  Gelett.     The  Heart  Line    (Richards)  6/0 

Cobb,  T.    The  Future  Mrs.  Dering  ^.(Laune)  6/0 

Coke.  Desmond.     The  Pedestal (Chapman)  6/0 

Colvill,  Helen  H.     Lady  Julla's  Emerald  .Lane)  6/0 

Ciawfurd,  Oswald.    The  Mystery  of  Myrtle  Cottage.  .((  h.ipman)  6/0 
Deland,  Margaret.    R.  J.'s  Mother  and  Some  other  People.- 

1  Harper)  6/0 

Doyle,  J.  D.    The  Best  of  England's  Blood (Stockwell)  net  3/6 

Forbes,  Hon.  Mrs    W.lter  R    IJ.     Vane  Royal   Long)  6/0 

France,  Anatole.     The  Red  Lily  ;J^''*"''!  7° 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.      The   Shoulders  Of  AtlaS   ■■•  Harper,  6/0 

Galsworthy,  J.    A  Commentary Richards  3/0 

Gillman,  G.    A  Stiburban  Scandal  (Oieemiig)  6/0 

Griffin,  E.  A.    The  Tavlstocks ;;;— iH'"T  Z° 

Gunter,  A.  C.    The  Shadow  of  a  Vendetta  (Ward  Lock  6/0 

Ha.ding,  E.    The  Woman  Who  Vowed ....(Unwm  6/0 

Hope,  Graham.     The  Honour  of  X iSmith,  Elder)  6/0 

Hume,  Fergus.    The  Crowned  Skull v;'^.""^'*  ^',° 

LeQueux,  W.    The  Crooked  Way '^^.'='u"!rl  /^ 

Leverson,  Ada.     LOVe'S  Shadow    (Richards)  6/0 

Lewis,  Cecil.    The  Ava  Mining  Syndicate    ••■•i^''^?r,'"S  ^/° 

Loiing,  Andrew.    The  Forefront  of  the  Battle  ...(Smith  Elder)  6/0 

Macvane,  Edith.    The  Duchess  of  Dreams (Milne  6/0 

Meade,  L.  T.    The  Aim  of  Her  Life •(Lo"g  6/0 

Meadows,  Alice  Maud.    The  Moth  and  the  Flame  .........(Milrie)  6/0 

Moberly,  LG.    Angela's  Marriage  (Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Moore,  H.C.    A  Devonshire  Lass    V,/^''    i  E 

Neuman,  B.  P.  Dominy's  Dollars  ■;;^'^"''u,^{  /° 

Norris,  W.  G.     Pauline (Constable  6-0 

Osbourne,  Lloyd.     The  Adventurer   (Hememann)     6/0 

Page,  Gertrude.     The  Edge  O'  Beyond  .(Hurst  6/0 

Rives,  Ame-lie.    The  Golden  Rose  ■■•,: ;;l"l''P'"'  /!" 

.Sergeant,  Adeline.    The  Passion  of  Paul  Manllicr  ...(Methuen)  6/0 

Sinclair,  May.     Kitty  TaiUeur    (Constat  le)     6/0 

Smart,  Mrs.  Irwin.     One  Life  and  the  Next   ......(Sisle> 

Stoker,  Bram.     Lady  Athlyne    He.nemann      6/0 

Trevena,  John.     Heather  [^'''^^.'■\    ^/° 

Truscott,  Parry.    Mr.  Saffery's  Disciple ^k^^,"^     Z° 

Tynan,  Katherine.     The  LoSt  Angel ^•■•'5:^''j^      7/° 

Vance.  L.  J.     The  Black  Bag (Richards)     6/0 

Ward,  G.  w.    Drelma  ;\;:'-^TT'"^\  %° 

Warden,  Florence.     The  Millionaire's  Son   .....(Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Warner,  Anne.    5  celng  England  wlth  Uncle  John     .•• -• 

(Gay  and  Hancock)    0/0 
Yoxall,  J.  H     Chateau  Royal ;Siniih,  Elder)    6/0 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 
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In  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  30th  July,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  workers  ior  injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  was  moved.  The  position  in  Victoria  of 
employer  and  employe  under  the  existing  legislation 
is  that  the  employer  is  liable  to  pay  compensation,  up 
to  certain  specified  limits,  where  personal  injury  is 
caused  to  a  workman  as  the  result  of  the  employer's 
own  personal  negligence  ;  by  reaison  of  any  defect  in 
tlie  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery,  or  by 
reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  tlie 
service  of  the  employer  to  whose  direction  the  em- 
ploye is  bound  to  confirm.  The  new  Bill  will  bring 
about  a  complete  alteration  of  tihe  existing  law,  and 
provides  that  an  employer  will  be  liable  to  all  per- 
sons in.juied  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
One  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  bring  about  a  form  of 
universal  insurance,  by  the  employer,  against  ac- 
cidents to  his  workpeople.  This  feature  of  the  liill 
must  recommend  itself  as  being  for  the  public  good, 
as  the  employer  is  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  the 
outside  aid  of  the  Insurance  Companies  in  alleviating 
the  consequences    of   accidents,    than  tlie  employe. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades 
Foar<l,  held  on  9th  July,  a  letter  from  the  Brunswick 
C!ity  Council  was  read,  having  reference  to  proposals 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  Maiine  Fire  Engine  on 
the  Yarra,  to  be  utilised  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue 
drain  upon  the  domestic  supply  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  letter  was  referred  to  the  plant  and  buildings' 
committee. 


A  disastrous  fire  swept  over  a  grt'at  part  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Haitai,  in  th*'  West  Indies, 
early  in  July.  The  whole  of  (he  business  portion  of 
the  town  lias  been  de^stroycd  together  witii  the 
Southern  end,  which  is  largely  re.-iidcntial,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  .some  3000  houses  have  been  destroyed. 


A  very  serious  conflagration  threatened  one  of  tlio 
largest  and  tallest  of  the  city  buildings  on  the  night 
of  31st  July.  At  a  ([uarter  past  eleven  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Broken  Hill  Chambers  in  Queen-street 
were  well  alight.  The  fire  having  start imI  at  the  Iwttom 
of  the  luggage  lift  shaft  rushed  lapiilly  upward  and 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  roof.  The  alarm  was  given 
by  telephone,  and  (Hiief  Officer  Lee  was  promptly  on 
the  scene  with  a  strong  force  of  men  and  appliaiiceis. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  tiie  building,  the  i)ri- 
gade's  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but  at  20  minutes  past 
12  the  firemen  bad  the  outbreak  under  control.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  in  tJie  opinion  of  experts  it  was  probably  due  to 
the    fusion   of    the    electric    light    wirt\s.      The   damage 
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OPFIOIS. 

M SLBOURNB— 60  Market  StiMt; 

8YDHBY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADBLAIDB— 71  Kinf  WlUUai  StretC 

BRISBANB— Creek  Street. 

PBRTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Mkhael'a  Alley,  CorBhill.  B.C 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Mahaobb 

THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  flOO.OOU  ;  GUARANTEE   FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRKGTORS— Edward  Fannititr,  Kfi|.,  Chaiiinan  ;  W. 
Campbell  Guest  Esq.;  W.  H.  Irvine.  Esci  ,  K.U  .  M.l'.  ;  Donald 
Mackinnon   Esq    M  L  A.;  R.  G.  M'Cutchfon,  Etfj.  AI.I.A. 

REGISTERED    OFFICE,    No.    85    QUEEN    ST..    MELBOURNE. 

This  Ooni]iany  is  empowered  by  srpecial  Act  of  Parliament  to  per 
form  all  rlasses  of  I  nislee  business.  .loKI,  KO.V,  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Tiling,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c.,  &c. 

ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS.  MELBOURNE. 


(ioiio  wa.s  prac-tifiiliy  coiiHned  to  tin-  lilt  .slial't  ami 
KMif,  about  onc-tliird  iii  tlu'  r<M)r  area  having;  Itccii 
ilestroyfci.  Tiic  huikliiig  and  lixtures  arc  owihmI  hy 
MfssiH.  F.  W.  Prtdl  and  Co.,  and  are  insiin-d  in  the 
North  Hriti>li  and  MtM-canlili-  Insniaiice  Ci.  lor 
L'">S.(lil(l. 


Tlio  A. U.S.N.  Company's  tarf^o  .steamer, 
"  Mareeba  "  went  aaliore  on  the  Sto<'kton  beach  about 
K)  miles  nortli  ol  Neweastie  un  Friday  morain<i,  .'ilst 
July.  Tin-  "Mareeba  "  in  a  vessel  of  1747  gross  ton- 
nage,   and    was    un     a     voyage     from     Brisbane    laden 
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chiefly  with  sugar  products  for  Newcastle  and  Sydney. 
The  steamer  arrived  off  Newcastle  late  in  the  evening, 
and  the  captain  decided  to  stand  off  until  daylight 
before  entenng,  but  during  the  night  the  heavy  seas 
which  prevailed  drove  her  hard  ashore,  almost  bury- 
ing her  nose  in  the  sand.  The  crew  were  safely  landed, 
but  the  boist^^rous  weather  which  is  being  experienced 
on  the  coast  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any 
attempt  at  refloating  the  vessel.  Latest  reports  state 
tliat   tlie  'Mareeba"   is  rapidly  breaking  up. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Wilkins,  formerly  third  officer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  was,  on  the  .'^•d  ult., 
appointed  deputy-chief  officer  as  from  l.st  July  at  a 
salary  commencing  at  £'3")()  per  annum,  with  incre- 
ments at  the  pleasure  of  the  boaid  up  to  a  maximum 
of  £/)00.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  rend.Mfil  to  the  brigade 
many  years  of  valuable  service. 


.\t  a  full  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion held  on  the  24tli  ult.,  a  presentation  of  CAdd 
was  made  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Stein  on  tin-  occasion  of  bis 
retirement  from  the  position  of  chief  officer  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  The  <lie<jue  wa.s  ac- 
companied by  an  illuminatetl  portfolio  fxintaining  the 
following  unanimous  re.solutioi\  of  the  A.ssociation  : — 

''  That  the  Association  recognise  the  eminent  ser- 
vices rendt'ivd  by  Mr.  Stein,  the  lat<>  chief  officer  of 
tin-  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  not  only  during  the 
jieriod  lie  u;is  in  tlie  service  of  the  fire  offices,  but  by 
his  wplendiii  woik  in  the  subsequent  formation  and 
organisation  ot  tlie  l)riga(le  under  the  board,  by  a 
grant  to  liini  ol  L-")()(l  from  tlieir  ffindis,"  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  old  lieafl  station  of  tlie  Fire  Insurance 
Companies'  Brigade  Association  and  the  pre.sent  head 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  together  with  the 
autographs  of  the  members  of  the  As.sociation.  Mr. 
Stein'is  hcalfli  wa.s  drunk,  and  many  hearty  wishes 
lor  lii.s  licaltli  and  happiness  were  expressed. 


Afr.  Hugo,  late  superintendent  of  the  Wellington 
C;ity  Fire  Brigade,  lias  been  succeeded  in  that  office 
bv  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  which  occurred  on  the 
17tli  ult.,  after  a  long  period  of  suffering,  will  be 
learned    with    legi-et. 


The  directors  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Society  have  concluded  a  provisional  agreement  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  Norwich  ^and  London 
Accident  Insurance  Association,  which  has  been  es- 
tablished since  1856.  The  net  annual  pieininin  of  the 
Asisiociation  is  £300,000.  Having  regai'd  to  the  fact 
that  all  other  important  British  Fire  Offices  are  now 
transacting  accident  businesii  this  acquisition  must  be 
of  great  permanent  value  to  the  Norwich  Union 
So<'ielv. 


There    is    No 
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in    the    World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
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It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  The  Review  ot 
Reviews,"  T.  &  (J.  Buildii g.  Little  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Nature  Sfuilies  of  the 
most  cliariiiiiig  description,  tlirougli  sucli  subjects 
as  Home  Huihiiiig  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing 
that  is  so  attractive  to  the  average  charuiing 
WDnians  mind  —tlie  Fashions. 


Picking  up  the  June  number,  one  finds  such 
subjects  as  "The  Comedy  of  Home  Building," 
"The  Vacation  Camera,"  "The  Rainbow 
Party,"  "In  Partnership  With  Nature,"  "A 
Family  Camp,"  "The  Perfect  Comrade," 
"  Babies  of  the  Model  Tenements,"  "Window 
Draperies  for  Summer,"  and  so  on.  The 
last  articles  give  you  numberless  interesting 
articles  on  "  Menus." 
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The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "Review,"  or,  if  you 
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tl'.c  cultures  wouk 
Lertaiiied  on  that 
with    astonishiiie; 


The  articles  in  our  [irt'viou> 
issues  on  the  wonder  wurkiuL; 
micrdbes  contained  in  a  packei 
ot  Nitro-Bacterine  ha\e  awak- 
ened wide -spread  interest.  Or- 
ders for  tried  ])ackets  liase 
come  to  us  from  the  far  tropi- 
cal North  to  the  cohl  Soutli. 
A  g(X)d  deal  of  anxiety  was  ex- 
pressed liy  some  as  to  whether 
develoii.  No  fear  need  L»e  en- 
point.  We  lia\e  experimente<  1 , 
p,  results.  The  cultine  develops 
satisfactorily  if  the  instructions,  which  are  simple 
in  the  extreme,  are  carried  out.  It  is  no  trouble 
to  prepare  the  culture.  Ten  minutes  will  cover  the 
whole  ojjeration,  which  sim])lv  consists  in  dropping 
two  packets  of  ])reparalion  into  water  on  one  day, 
and  another  packet  on  the  next  da\,  and  keeping 
the  water  at  a  temi)erature  of  ahont  ho  degrees. 
We  have  found  65  degrees  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factorv.     The  bacteria  themselves  do  the  rest. 

We  experimented  wi'th  some  of  the  nea  culture, 
and  the  results  were  astonishing.  We  in(K-ulated 
some  Yorkshire  Hero  peas,  and  they  have  caught 
up  to  uninocuiated  ones  which  were  sown  a  month' 
jjrevious.  The  land  is  the  same.  The  rows  are 
side  bv  side. 


We  also  experi- 
mented on  some  peas 
when  they  were  an 
inch  abo\e  the 
gidund.  These  seeds 
were  not  in(X'ulated. 
\\  (  watered  some 
with  the  culture,  and 
in  a  few  days  they 
had  run  away  from 
the  , others,  and  were 
showing  a  most  vigor- 
ous  growth. 

The  matter  is  be- 
yond ex])erinient.  ]l 
is  a  demonstrated 
fact.  The  reason  of 
it  is  simple.  Legumi- 
nous plants  have  a 
habit  of  <:xtracting 
nitrogen  froii  the  at- 
mosphere, but  when 
the  bacteria  are  a[)- 
plied,  they  extract 
ever  so  much  more 
nitrogen  and  the 
result  is  a  far  heavier  cro[)  and  a  huge  benefit  to 
the  land,  which  retains  the  nitrogen.  The  more  de- 
ficient the  land  in  nitrogen,  the  more  do  the  hac 
teria  work  to  get  from,  the  atmosphere  what  the 
soil  lacks.  The  result  is  that  a  treatment  brings 
|)Oor  land  up  in  quality  without  the  addition  of 
manures  which  supply  what  the  .soil   lacks. 

The  i)reparation  is  contained  in  three  packets. 
I'hese  three  make  up  one  packet  of  culture,  which 
is  sold  at  7s.  6d.,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  inoculate 
seed  for  12  to  15  acres,  or,  diluted  with  50  gallons 
of  water,  will,  when  sprayed  or  watered  on  the  soil, 
suffice  for  an  acre  or  more. 

Nitro-Bacterine  is  .suitable  only  for  leguminous 
|»lants,  such  as  peas,  l^eans,  clover,  lucerne,  but 
cereals  receive  immediate  l)enefit  if  inoculated  clo\<'r 
seed  is  sown  with  it.  Nitro-Bacterine  also  benefits 
tomatoes,  but  in  this  case  the  seed  shouhl  not  be 
inoculated  ;  the  culture  should  be  applied  to  the 
voung  plants.  Pasture  land,  if  clover  is  present,  is 
much  improved  if  Nitro-Bacterine  is  sprayed  over 
it. 


Tomato    Culture. 

■fliese  experiments  have 
been  very  siicr-easful.  Tliis 
sliows  plants  grown  from 
seed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
That  on  the  right  was  water- 
ed with  Nitro-Bacterine  when 
2  inches  high.  Tlie  other  was 
untreated. 


Sweet  Pea  Culture. 
One  seed   was  inoculated;   the  other   was  not. 


Send   for   a   Trial  Packet. 
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Nitro^Bacterine* 


Lucerne— A  Remarkable  Contrast. 


INCREASING  THE  CORN   CROP. 

A  farmer  living  in  Elgin  says  : 
"  The  inoculation  experiment  has  been 
a  great  success.  I  sowed  the  clover  with 
oats.  The  part  I  left  untreated  has 
heen  a  failure;  where  treated  there  is 
a  gooil  crop.  I  thought  when  I  sowed 
it,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  corn 
crop,  but  only  on  the  grass  next  year, 
liut  1  am  glad  to  say  that  on  the  top 
of  the  field  which  is  inoculated,  where 
the  land  is  very  poor  and  no  depth 
of  soil,  there  is  a  good  crop  of  oats 
where  it  was  never  anything  before. 
The  iieighlxniring  farmers  are  won- 
dering what  I  liave  done  to  it.  On 
the  fart  of  the  field  I  left  uninoculai- 
cd  the  oats  are  not  nearly  so  high  or 
so  thick  as  ivJicre  it  is  inoculated.^' 

Another  at  Thurles  s;iys  :- — "The 
inoculation  exjjeriment  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. All  the  clover  is  growing  won- 
derfully thick  through  the  barley, 
though  it  is  said  locally  that  clover 
will  not  grow  in  this  townsland." 

Inoculation  with  Nitro-Bactcrine 
will  be  a  failure  only  under  the 
following  conditions  :  — 

1.  When  the  directions  for  prepar- 

ing the  culture* solutions  are  not 
carefully  followed. 

2.  When  the  soil  is  too  acid  and  in 

need  of  lime.  Liming  to  cor- 
rect acidity  is  as  necessary  for 
the  proper  activity  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  soil  as  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

3.  When   the    soil     is    deficient    in 

l)hosphates  and  potash,  these 
fertilising  elements  must  be 
added  if  the  bacteria  are  to 
perform  their  work  properly. 


All   those   desirous  of  experimenting  with   NITRO-BACTERINE   should  fill  up  this   Form. 


Please  send  me. 


ORDER    FORM. 

7/6    Per    Packet. 
packets*    of    NITRO-BACTERINE     for. 


Date. 


(State  crop). 


Address. 


Name 

For  which  I  enclose 

*No    packet    contains    the    genuine    culture    unless    the    trade    mark   is    pruited    on    it. 

To  Manager  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  0.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We   will    send   you    any  of  the   following    Poets    or    Novels    at  the     rate 
of   Is.  4J.   per   dozen,  posted      Pick  out  what  you  want  and  send  the  order 


along. 


POETS. 

Wordsworth, 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Robert  Browning, 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 

John  Keats, 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

John  Dryden. 

Canterbury  Tales, 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  IL), 

Childe  Harold  (Part  U.). 

Legends  and  Billads, 

Irish  Melodies. 

W.  CuUen  Bryant. 

Whittier  (Part  L) 

Walter  Whitman. 

William  Cowper. 

Schoolroom  and  Scholar. 

In  Memoriam. 

Keble's  Christian  Year. 

NOVELS. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 


Robert  Falconer, 

Aldersyde. 

Guy  Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

She. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Art  of  Marriage. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

Jane  Eyre. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

The  Hout  and  the  Man. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Coningsby. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine,  Cosette,  Marius). 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Little  Emily. 

Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

Ben  Hur. 


Send    to   THE    MANAGEK 

"The  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS"  for  Australasia, 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston-st..  MELBOIRNE. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Ii  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

rh«y  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of   people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Toil  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.  ^/^ 


VOL.   I.— .lisop's   Fables. 

70L.     II. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
\rOL.   Ill— '1  he   Adventures  of   Reynard  the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


CONTENTS : 

VOL.     VI.— The    Story    of    the    Bol)ins    and    tbt- 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VTI. — The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Han.'; 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIIT — Gulliver's   Travels.      1. — Among   tbt 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,     Eyes    and    No 

Eves,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.   6D.,  to 

The    IVIanagep 


WW 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TtMPER4NCE  &  GENERAL  LiEE  ASSIRANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


"  BLOSSOMS. 


»UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  They  nre  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  uf  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsigLtly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note. — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


I. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6|   x  ti  in.) 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  l/-. 


Maile<i 


J.    THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  W.  Turner,   R.A 
X  I3i  in.) 

3.     JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.   McWhirtei 
R.A.     (i8f  X  I2i  in.) 


4- 
5- 


7. 
8. 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  "E.  Perugini.     (12^x1910.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin   Landseer 

(I4i  X  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  CJE.ATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.. 
THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14^  x  i6|  in.) 
THE  VALLEY   FARM.     By  Constable.     (14^  x  16J  in.) 
CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.     (11^x18^  in.) 
PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  fa<nous  pictures  look  best  )n  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 


PleaMt   tend   me 
I  eacloee  ij- 

Name 


BLOSSOMS,"  tor  wbicb 


To  "The  Review  ol  Revlewa," 


lalkt 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype.  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel   in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J,  Poyii 

ter),    Tlie    Phoenicians    and    Early 

Britons    iLeighton),     The     Sisters 

(Millaie),      Stream      in      Siimmei 

Time   iLeader).    First    Communion 

(P.    R.    Morris),    Fair    St.    Georee 

(Qilberti,      The      Cornfield      (Con 

stable).     Cordelia.     iG.     W.     Jor). 

The      Shortest     Way     to     Scho'ol 

iHook).    The    Last    Evening    (Tis- 

sot).    The     Boating     Party     iHeil- 

bnth).    Rescue    at    Sea     i  Morion), 

and    a    presentation    plate    of    a 

large    Collotype    reproduction    of 

The    Golden    Stairs,    by    Sir    E>d 

ward   Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murlllo  for  the  Million, 
ail  Pictures  by  ilurillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  9 
presentation  plate  of  RaphaeTs 
"  Sistine   Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
bettM-  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  yd.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BE4lTiriL  H4LM0NE  REPRODICTIONS  Of 
fAMOlS   COPYRIGHT  PICTIRES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  i  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  p^uifolio.  Eacb  Single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is,  7d. 
If  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent-for  9s, 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Womei. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  *lth  Scarf 
Greuze),  'I'he  Artist  and  H«r 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
done  'Gainsborough).  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  iQainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Qreuze). 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
'>xford  iHopner)  The  Counteae 
)f  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  aa  Slinstress  (Rom' 
iiey).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca 
raier  (David),  The  Duchess  o 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mra 
Braddyll  iReynolds).  and  a  Col 
lotyije  reproduction  of  Qae«D 
Alexandra   (Hughee). 

PORTFOLIO  No,  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  iLinnell).  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
ehell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  11.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward).  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  ReceptioE  dn  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Coeur  "  and 
"  Blue  Bower."  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Bobee  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; Ilia  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Walea; 
The  Princese  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria:  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle ;  Balmoral  Caatle; 
Oaborne  Hjnse;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Qneen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypcs, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Jo«hna 
BeynoldB,  P.B.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner,   E.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
In  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  Is.  7d,  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  aays:— "One  of  the 
seta  ia   worth  half-a-gulnea." 
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A     Ni:W     DEPARTUREi 


Warner's 
Safe     Cure 

(Concentrated) 

-NON-ALCOHOLIC- 

2/6  Bottle  2/6  Bottle 

Responding  to  the  urgent  requests  of  many  sufferers,  the  proprietors 
have  decided  to  introduce  a  concentrated,  non-alcoholic  form  of  that  valu- 
able medicine,  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  under  the  title  of  "  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
(Concentrated)."  The  price  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  2s.  6d. 
per  bottle.  The  bottle  is  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  but  it  contains  the  same  number  of  doses,  the  dose  being  also 
one-fourth,  namely,  a  teaspoonfui  instead  of  a  tablespoonful.  The  medicinal 
value  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  medicinal  contents  of  a  5s.  bottle  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  being  concentrated  into  a  as.  6d.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe    Cure    (Concentrated). 

So  well  known  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  in  all 
cases  of  kidney  and  liver  disease,  and  complaints  arising  from  the  reten- 
tion in  the  system  of  uric  and  biliary  poisons,  such  as 

Rheumatism  Biliousness 

Gout  Jaundice 

Neuralgia  Bright's  DIseaM 

Lumbago  Gravel 

Sciatica  Stone 

Blood  Disorders  Bladder  Troubles 

Anaemia  General    Debility 

indigestion  Sick    Headache 

that  the  introduction  of  the  2s.   6d.   bottle  of  Warner's   Safe  Cure   (Concen- 
trated) cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  public  boon. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Store- 
keepers, or  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  H.  H. 
Warner  &  Co.   Limited,  Australasian   Braucli,    Melbourne. 

For  mutual  advantaze.  when  you  write  to  sn  •dvertiaer,  please  laentioa  the  Review  at   Review* 


Retiflw  of  Ueriewn,  1J9JCS. 
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ROBUR 


^VweY^RL     bOLO    OUT 
or    BOBUR" 

flu^T  00   ^ontwHene  ELSE 


TEA 


THOUSANDS    OF     CUSTOIMERS    have    used    our   tea   for 
over    20    years — some    have    written    to    say    that    nothing 
will  make  them  change.     If  you  give  it  an  extended  trial 
yourself   3^ou    will    grow    to    appreciate    its    goodness    tco. 

Should  your  Grocer  not  have  the  Grade  3'ou  want  in 
stock  ask  him  to  get  it  for  3'on,  and  if  he  won't  oblige 
you    go    to    a    Grocer    who    will. 

The  No.  1  Grade  is  especially  good  tea  for  everj-day 
family  use — it  will  make  more  cups  to  the  pound  than  Cejdon 
or    ordinar}'    blended    tea    will    make. 

The   "ROBUR"   Tea   Co., 

Proprietors.  f 


Printed    and   published   by    John   Osborne,    508   Albert-st.,    E.    Melbourne;     Sole    Wholesale 
Distributing   Agent*   for  Australasia:     Messrs.   Gordon   and   Qotch   Pty.    Ltd. 


